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HEARING TO REVIEW THE WELFARE OF 
ANIMALS IN AGRICULTURE 


TUESDAY, MAY 8, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 

Committee on Agriculture 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a.m., in Room 
1300 of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Leonard Bos- 
well [Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Boswell, Kagen, Holden, 
Cardoza, Lampson, Costa, Peterson (ex officio), Hayes, King, 
Conaway, Smith, Walberg, Schmidt and Goodlatte (ex officio). 

Staff present: Adam Durand, Chandler Goule, Tyler Jameson, 
Scott Kuschmider, John Riley, Sharon Rusnak, April Slayton, 
Debbie Smith, Kristin Sosanie, Lindsey Correa, John Goldberg, 
Pam Miller, Stephanie Myers, Pete Thomson, and Jamie Weyer. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LEONARD BOSWELL, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Boswell. We would like to call our meeting to order for 
today, and I would like to thank all of you for being here. I give 
a special thanks to our witnesses for offering their insight into the 
current welfare issues surrounding animal agriculture. I look for- 
ward to hearing your testimony. I think it an opportunity for us to 
share together and treat each other like we would like to be treated 
and get some things out we ought to be talking about. 

I would just say this. Having spent most of my life involved in 
animal agriculture, I understand many of the issues firsthand. 
Looking back over my own history, I have worked with a variety 
of animals from dairy cows to feeder pigs to my current cow-calf 
operation and of course we have always had a couple of horses or 
more on the farm as we do even today. So these issues are not 
showing up on my radar for the first time. 

We will hear from all sides of this issue today with two primary 
questions, maybe more: what is the status of animal welfare in 
American agriculture, and what is the industry currently doing to 
address the concerns of consumers. On the first question, as animal 
agriculture has grown over the past 50 years, I believe our views 
on animal welfare have advanced. Today we will hear from the in- 
dustry about the science-based self-regulation that the poultry, cat- 
tle, hog and many other livestock producers have developed to en- 
sure that welfare standards remain current and reflect consumer 
concerns. 

( 1 ) 
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My own experience in agriculture has shown me what happens 
when producers treat their animals poorly. Take, for example, 
dairy cows. If these animals are not properly fed, watered, and 
sheltered, we know what happens to milk production, which makes 
a difference in many cases whether the person can stay in business 
or close their doors. Mistreated animals simply will not produce 
and that is not good for the animal or the farmer. 

On the second question, I believe that the industry has already 
taken steps to address some consumer concerns. With the recent 
boom in demand for organic agriculture, which is going on across 
the country, it is clear that more and more consumers are focusing 
on not only what their food is but where it has come from and how 
it was grown and raised. For example. Burger King, Wendy’s, Ben 
and Jerry’s and all Wolfgang Puck restaurants also now expect 
their suppliers to meet certain animal welfare standards. 

I welcome these changes in industry from cage-free to free range 
chickens. Consumers deserve the choice. If someone is willing to 
pay $3 for a dozen eggs to ensure they come from chickens that 
lived in certain conditions, they should have that option. Similarly, 
if someone decides to use products from conventionally raised ani- 
mals, they should have that choice as well as long as the operation 
is up to Federal, State and industry standards. 

These voluntary market-driven changes may or may not be 
enough to fix problems in the industry. However, there may still 
be more than we can do. That is why hearings like this are impor- 
tant. We need to consider all options and we must ensure that ex- 
isting laws are being enforced before we move too quickly to write 
new ones. Creating news laws before the new ones are properly en- 
forced is not necessarily the solution. Our hope is this hearing 
today will not simply focus on problems but solutions as well. We 
need solutions not only to protect animals but ensure safe, plenti- 
ful, and affordable food supply. 

Animal agriculture is a multibillion-dollar industry in the United 
States which not only helps feed those of us in this room but people 
around the world. In a sense, we all have a vested interest in agri- 
culture, the consumer as well as the producer. We all have a vested 
interest for this reason, and that is simply this: Based on per cap- 
ita, we have the least expensive food in the world. That is right. 
We have the most plentiful and we have the safest per capita. The 
percentage of disposable income in the United States, I am told by 
those who study this, is the lowest by quite a bit compared to mod- 
ern places like western Europe all the way to the undeveloped 
countries where this takes all of their income. So we have a very 
good situation in that sense. We have food that is safe, plentiful 
and inexpensive. 

So as we go on to this discussion today, for some it is a highly 
emotional situation but I am glad to have witnesses from all sides 
of the debate so we can have a candid, respectful and productive 
discussion on the welfare of animals in American agriculture. 

So at this time, I would like to turn it over to my good friend 
and colleague, Robin Hayes from North Carolina, for any opening 
remarks he would like to make. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBIN HAYES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Boswell has 
called today’s hearing to discuss animal welfare issues affecting 
American’s livestock and poultry producers. 

I am pleased that we will he hearing from the former Ranking 
Member of this committee and someone who is a great friend and 
expert of the U.S. producers, Congressman Charlie Stenholm. We 
welcome you hear today and know that you bring us insightful 
words of wisdom regarding animal welfare and the challenges that 
lie ahead for animal agriculture. I am sure Mr. Stenholm would 
agree that it is our job as members of this committee representing 
our agricultural constituents back home to stand strong for our 
producers and stand up to anyone wishing to put them out of busi- 
ness. 

I must applaud the animal agriculture industry for the great 
strides they have made over the years to address animal welfare. 
Producers have been proactive in the humane treatment of animals 
by implementing industry-led standards and guidelines based on 
the latest scientific recommendations for animal welfare and I 
might add their own concern for their own animals. Farmers, 
ranchers and sound science-based veterinarians, not activists, 
should be dictating animal husbandry practices. I am pleased to 
see representatives of the scientific and research community as 
well as the livestock industry that are here to share with us the 
programs and measures they have in place to ensure animals are 
treated with the utmost of care. 

Mr. Chairman, with the farm bill looming, I would like to ex- 
press my concern about the timing of the hearing. I think we all 
recognize that we are in the middle of working on the farm bill and 
the hearings we have should directly relate to farm bill issues, es- 
pecially considering the time constraints we are under. Given the 
fact that I do not believe these issues should be included in the 
farm bill, I do question the timing of the hearing. I believe every- 
one would be better served if we address these issues outside of the 
farm bill venue so that they can receive the attention they deserve. 

Having said that, I appreciate you and applaud your efforts to 
be inclusive in this hearing and I appreciate the witnesses’ time in 
being here today. Thank you. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. I notice we have the Chair- 
man of the Full Committee with us and I would like to offer an op- 
portunity for Congressman Peterson at this time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Chairman Peterson. I thank the Chairman and the Ranking 
Member for their leadership in calling this hearing. I have got a 
statement but I think we have got a fairly long list of witnesses 
so I am just going to include the statement for the record and look 
forward to hearing the testimony. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, and I recognize Mr. Goodlatte, who is 
the Ranking Member of the Full Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BOB GOODLATTE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
take this opportunity to welcome each of our witnesses today and 
to thank them for their time and effort in addressing the complex 
issues of today’s hearing. 

In my conversations with Chairman Peterson, he has laid out a 
very challenging and aggressive schedule for the pending farm bill. 
For that reason, I am curious why we are having this particular 
hearing at this particular time. While we all share the same values 
in regard to animal welfare, the practical application of those val- 
ues requires significantly more time and thoroughness than this 
hearing affords. Additionally, this hearing lacks the participation of 
the sheep industry or the packers including poultry, pork and beef 
sectors or animal exhibitions such as zoos, circuses, marine animal 
parks, rodeos or companion animal representatives. I think that if 
we were to have a complete record on this topic, we need to hear 
from all of them as well. 

Like all Americans, I support the humane treatment of all ani- 
mals including those in our Nation’s farms and stockyards, re- 
search facilities, processing plants, exhibitions and our homes. It is 
our responsibility to be good stewards of the animals under our 
charge. 

Let me be clear on this point. I know that I speak for my col- 
leagues on this committee when I say that the inhumane treatment 
of animals will not be tolerated. In conversations I have had with 
farmers and ranchers across the country, it is clear that the animal 
agriculture industry shares this strong belief and appreciate for the 
animals in their care. These farmers work alongside their animals 
day in and day out. These animals are the very livelihood of many 
farmers in the 6th District of Virginia and elsewhere. For that rea- 
son, the animal agriculture industry continues to develop practices 
on its own that meet the evolving scientific research on animal wel- 
fare. As we discuss these issues going forward, I will continue to 
take my guidance from the men and women involved in animal ag- 
riculture, trusting in the knowledge that they both care about their 
animals and understand the challenges associated with their care. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the testimony of today’s wit- 
nesses and their responses to our questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. Goodlatte. I appreciate you being 
with us today. 

The chair would request that other members submit their open- 
ing statements for the record so that witnesses may begin their tes- 
timony and we will do our best to ensure that there is ample time 
for questions. 

So at this time I would like to welcome our first panelist to the 
table, the Honorable Charlie Stenholm. Mr. Stenholm, please begin 
when you are ready. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLIE STENHOLM, OLSSON, FRANK 
AND WEEDA, P.C., WASHINGTON, DC. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Hayes, members of the committee. I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity to testify here today on behalf of all animal agriculture. 
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If you eat or wear clothes, you are affected by agriculture. The in- 
dustry remains an important part of the United States economy. 
According to USDA, animal products account for the majority, 51 
percent, of the value of U.S. agricultural products, exceeding $100 
billion per year. 

I am sure many of you went to zoos as a child or will bring your 
children or grandchildren to one this summer. Caregivers at zoos 
nationwide care about the welfare of their animals. Many of you 
probably remember the first time you saw a circus and may attend 
one when it comes here. The Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey 
Center for Elephant Conservation has one of the most successful 
breeding programs for endangered Asian elephants outside of 
Southeast Asia. They care about the welfare of their animals. Just 
like these groups of animal owners, production agriculture has not 
and will never be given the credit it is due by animal rights activ- 
ists and that we too care about the welfare of our animals. 

There is one thing though that everyone you will hear from today 
agrees on. All animals should be treated humanely from birth until 
death. Now, what you will not hear is an agreement on the facts. 
Everyone is entitled to their opinions but not everyone is entitled 
to their interpretation of the facts. You will hear testimony today 
from several livestock producer associations and they all care about 
the same thing: ensuring the health and well-being of their ani- 
mals is their number one priority. 

The livestock industry has worked hard both from a legislative 
standpoint through this committee and through industry guidelines 
to improve animal welfare conditions. Animal agriculture con- 
stantly works to accept new technologies and science and apply 
them to industry, investing millions of dollars every year to ensure 
the wellness of their livestock. Producers recognize the need to 
maintain animal welfare regulations for the safety and nutrition of 
their livestock, for the conservation of the environment and for the 
profitability of their operations. But those regulations should be 
based on sound science from veterinary professionals that best un- 
derstand animals, working together with legitimate animal use in- 
dustries. 

While the livestock industry has a long history of supporting ani- 
mal welfare, many activist groups such as PETA, the Humane So- 
ciety of the United States, and Farm Sanctuary have used false- 
hoods and scare tactics to push their hidden agendas of fundraising 
and systematically abolishing all use of animals including produc- 
tion agriculture, zoos, circuses and sporting events. These groups 
campaign for animal rights, which is not synonymous with animal 
welfare, using half truths or complete deception. These groups also 
fail to mention the millions of dollars in fundraising and assets 
that drive their misguided goals. The Humane Society has accumu- 
lated $113 million in assets, has a budget 3 times the size of 
PETA’s, and according to the ActivistCash website, has more than 
enough funding to finance animal shelters in all 50 States. Yet it 
only operates one animal sanctuary. Black Beauty Ranch in Texas, 
which is at full capacity. Now, you will hear later that they are 
doing more, and that is great, we commend them for it, but they 
haven’t to this point. According to the Wall Street Journal, two off- 
shoots of Humane Society spent $3.4 million on Congressional elec- 
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tions and ballot initiatives, which is more than Exxon Mobile Cor- 
poration spent and there is an ongoing investigation by the Lou- 
isiana Attorney General to determine if the $30 million the Hu- 
mane Society fundraised during the Hurricane Katrina crisis has 
been handled appropriately. 

Now, these activist groups use the platform of animal rights to 
advocate for regulations so strict they will put animal agriculture 
out of business, which is their real goal. A video recently circulated 
to Members of Conservation and a video produced by the Humane 
Society make numerous false claims against the livestock industry. 
For example, the video suggests that horses are inhumanely trans- 
ported on double-deck trailers on their way to slaughter, and if a 
horse does arrive in one of those trailers, the processing facility 
would not accept it. They say that we are still doing it. It has been 
against the law since 1995. In addition, numerous truck drivers in- 
vested in new trailers at a tremendous investment on their part to 
comply with the law and agriculture has stepped up once again to 
improve animal welfare conditions. 

Another example of misleading rhetoric by animal rights activists 
involves the process of captive bolt euthanasia. The previously 
mentioned videos claim that captive bolt is not humane. Interest- 
ingly, however, the 2000 report of the AVMA’s panel on euthanasia 
specifically approves the use of captive bolt as a humane technique 
of euthanasia for horses. It is also an approved method of eutha- 
nasia for pork, cattle and lamb. The captive bolt method meets spe- 
cific humane requirements set forth by AVMA’s panel on eutha- 
nasia, USDA and, interestingly, the Humane Society of the United 
States statement on euthanasia because it results in instantaneous 
brain death and is generally agreed to be the most humane method 
of euthanasia for livestock. Watching the end of life for any living 
creature is not a pleasant experience, even when performed in the 
most humane manner. However, these groups continue to use 
human emotion and sensationalism to prey on the public’s sensi- 
tivity in order to reach their goal of abolishing animal agriculture. 

Unfortunately, we all know mistakes happen and laws are bro- 
ken. We cannot say that any form of euthanasia is perfect. I will 
not try to convince you or anyone else otherwise. But when these 
unfortunate incidents occur, appropriate action should be taken. 
We should not get in the habit of creating arbitrary, uninformed 
and emotionally based regulations on an industry whose livelihood 
depends on the health and well-being of its animals. We should not 
tie the hands of researchers and investors that continually seek im- 
provements in animal welfare practices and we should not tie the 
hands of producers who work night and day to ensure the quality 
of life of their livestock so they can provide this country and others 
with the most abundant, safest, and the most affordable food sup- 
ply- 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, professional experts such as 
AVMA, the American Association of Equine Practitioners and 
USDA should not have their expertise continue to be questioned by 
animal rights activists who line their own pockets with donations 
secured by exploiting and distorting the issues. These groups throw 
sensationalistic and often staged photos in the faces of those who 
do not understand it including your fellow Members of Congress 
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not on this committee. What they do not do is use their millions 
of dollars in fundraising to build animal shelters and provide re- 
search for new technologies and procedures or provide truthful in- 
formation to consumers about animal agriculture industry. Emo- 
tions run high and with continued antics by activist groups, the ul- 
timate outcome will be devastating. If animal rights activist groups 
continue to be successful like we have seen in recent months with 
the closing of U.S. horse processing facilities, abandonment of ani- 
mals will increase, animal welfare will decline, honest and legal 
businesses will close, America’s trade balance will worsen, jobs will 
disappear, family heritage and livelihood will be stolen and the 
best interest in the welfare of animals will be lost. 

As the Agriculture Committee, it is your job and responsibility to 
keep science and best management practices at the forefront of 
your decisions when developing legislation. Emotional, feel-good 
policy is not reasonable for the agricultural industry. As a com- 
mittee, you are tasked with providing the type of environment for 
your agricultural constituents and your other constituents, the 99.3 
percent of your constituents who enjoy the food that is produced by 
the .07 percent that in fact are the producers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boswell. Well, thank you, Mr. Stenholm. We appreciate 
that. You covered a lot of territory. I didn’t know a Texan could 
talk that fast. I appreciate what you said. I have a couple questions 
and then we will go to the rest of the members. 

Some of your testimony speaks of the efforts of the European 
Union to regulate animal welfare. What are your thoughts on these 
efforts and has it impacted their trade balance? 

Mr. Stenholm. Well, one of the — you look for a pony in the pile 
every now and then in this whole area and just recently Britain 
has decided they have had enough with the animal rights activists 
in Britain where a lot of our folks go to be trained in some of the 
tactics that are used and they have said enough is enough, and in- 
terestingly, public perception in Europe is now beginning to 
change. Europeans are finally, recognizing that if you continue to 
do as some would have us to do, eliminate the use of animals in 
research and eliminate the use of good science and technology in 
all production agriculture, that the world is going to have a hard 
time feeding itself So that is one of the areas that we have seen 
a little good news. Just this last week USA Today had an article 
on it, it was the first time I had heard about it. But from the 
standpoint of trade balance, I have been fortunate and honored and 
pleased to be declared the spokesman for the Horse Welfare Coali- 
tion over the last year and a half. Chairman Goodlatte and Rank- 
ing Member Peterson last year, turned around this year, did an ex- 
cellent job on this committee of showing to our colleagues that end- 
ing the horse industry, which is what the folks have successfully 
done with the temporary reprieve now with Cavel being back in op- 
eration as I speak but hopefully a permanent reprieve coming soon 
in which the processing component of the horse industry, which 
adds over $30 million to the export trade surplus for the United 
States, will not be ended. People will say to you, we don’t have any 
intention of ending the animal industry but folks have been almost 
successful in ending the horse processing industry in the United 
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States at a loss of jobs, loss of income and the devastating results 
now to the horse industry that we are already beginning to see. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. I have other questions but I think I 
will yield to Mr. Hayes at this time. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm, it is a rare and unique opportunity to have some- 
one of your stature who has been on both sides of the witness table 
and we appreciate what you bring to the table and you also have 
been on both sides of the horse and the cow and the livestock in- 
dustry. Just take a few moments, if you will, to describe from your 
own perspective the attitude and the relationship between the 
rancher and his animals. 

Mr. Stenholm. That is one of the parts of the emotionalism of 
this that has really bothered me, and again, I want to make it very 
clear. I respect the rights of those who you will hear from who basi- 
cally want to eliminate horse slaughter as an option. I respect their 
right to that opinion. But I do not respect their right to take that 
away from me as a horse owner or my fellow horse owners. The 
private property rights option is one that the cattle industry and 
the horse industry and sheep industry and all agriculture and it is 
amazing to me how many of our members now in this Congress 
have suddenly forgotten about individual property rights. No one 
argues about how a horse’s life should be ended or a calfs life 
should be ended. Well, some do. Some believe no life should ever 
be ended except naturally, but that is a very small minority. But 
an owner of livestock, to be accused of mismanaging or mis- 
handling their livestock when their very livelihood depends on that 
animal living a healthy life under the best conditions that you can 
present to them affects the bottom line. Now, this bothers some 
people, the bottom line. But, Mr. Chairman, as you noted in your 
opening statement, we are blessed to live in a country that has the 
most abundant food supply, the best quality, the safest food supply 
at the lowest cost of people in any other country in the world. That 
doesn’t happen by accident. That happens because producers use 
the best science and technology from the best universities in the 
world, teaching our young people how to do better, how it used to 
be said in Norman Borlog’s time, how to make 2 blades of grass 
grow where 1 grew before and then to use that and to use it in a 
humane fashion. 

With all due respect, I would say that I believe it is good we are 
holding this hearing today because you can be almost guaranteed 
that there will be amendments offered in the Congress on an ap- 
propriations bill, which got us off on the wrong foot with horses a 
couple years ago, you remember. You can imagine that there will 
be folks that will have amendments, and by providing this good 
record today, showing what ranchers, farmers, livestock producers, 
all individuals who are concerned about the welfare of animals 
what you are actually doing is something that I know you have al- 
ready been using but what we have got to do is find a way to get 
that story out to where more of the non-agricultural press begin to 
pick up on what we are really doing in agriculture, not what some 
people say we are. 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you, sir, and one more question. As a rancher, 
is there anything any more important to you as a businessman and 
rancher than the welfare of your livestock? 

Mr. Stenholm. No. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. At this time the chair recognizes Mr. Goodlatte. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Charlie, welcome back. We very much appreciate your testimony 
and very much appreciate the opportunity to work with you on this 
committee for many years including as the Ranking Member. 

You mentioned in your testimony that the Humane Society of the 
United States operates an animal sanctuary in Texas. Is this sanc- 
tuary subject to regulation under the Federal Animal Welfare Act? 

Mr. Stenholm. I don’t believe that it is but I think you will find 
general agreement that it should be. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Has it been inspected by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Stenholm. Not to my knowledge it has not. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Do you know anything about its compliance his- 
tory with animal welfare regulations? 

Mr. Stenholm. Not to my knowledge, it doesn’t. 

Mr. Goodlatte. There is no record at the Federal level? 

Mr. Stenholm. There is no record that we have ever been able 
to determine because again, under current law, I believe this ap- 
proximates what is called private property rights but this is an 
area that quite rightly should be looked at in the same venue in 
which we look at how we have done an excellent job of regulating 
the horse processing industry, for example. Every horse that is 
brought to the plan is inspected. This constant statement of stolen 
horses is not true. Now, when I say that, there is always the possi- 
bility that one is going to slip through the cracks. It is like the un- 
loading of the double-decker trucks. Every horse that is euthanized 
in a processing plant, it is done under the supervision of a veteri- 
narian. That is not true in other countries of the world. So, this is 
where there is a lot of needs out there by those who advocate the 
abolition of horse slaughter in this case without ever answering the 
question what is going to happen to the 100,000 unwanted horses 
and how are they going to be regulated and under what conditions. 
We are seeing it all over the country now, all over the country in 
which we are already beginning to see inhumane treatment of 
horses by people who have good intentions. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I take it if that sanctuary is not inspected under 
the Federal Animal Welfare Act, than other sanctuaries for ani- 
mals are not inspected as well. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stenholm. That is my understanding because in our pursuit 
of legislation and pursuit of bigger and better laws, I guess is what 
you would say, that is one area that has not been looked at to the 
same degree that we have in all of other production agriculture. We 
got a double standard. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I see periodically, even under the current cir- 
cumstances where there are clearly not enough sanctuaries for un- 
wanted animals, horses included, of course, in existence right now, 
I see periodic reports even of the number that exist today of ani- 
mals not treated well where local authorities intercede to take ac- 
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tion for animals that are underfed or not given proper treatment 
or medical care. Do you think that is a circumstance that ought to 
be regulated? 

Mr. Stenholm. That is always a tough call for me because I 
think we have got plenty of regulation in so many areas and I al- 
ways hesitate before I answer a question of that nature. It is tre- 
mendously costly. I think that is something that we would want to 
look at. Certainly if we are going to follow the line that some are 
advocating in which you are going to have more and more un- 
wanted horses that have to be cared for, more and more unwanted 
other animals that have to be cared for. At some point in time I 
think you are going to see a clamor for it. But in the same vein 
in which we have as production agriculture, as we have constantly 
and consistently upgraded our laws and regulations to meet the 
sincere requirements or the commonsense requirements for hu- 
mane treatment of animals, it is amazing that we have kind of ex- 
cused some of the other side from any of that. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I see my time is almost expired. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. Goodlatte. 

The chair at this time would recognize the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Cardoza. Mr. Cardoza has stepped out. Okay. Mr. 
Lampson stepped out. I am just catching up here. I guess I should 
keep up with everybody who is coming and going. 

Mr. Kagen. 

Mr. Kagen. I didn’t chase anybody out, Mr. Chairman. They left 
on their own. 

Congressman Stenholm, I am new in Congress, a little over 110 
or 120 days, and I want to thank you for your years of service. I 
have got to ask you, do you miss being a Congressman? 

Mr. Stenholm. I don’t miss the hours you are keeping and I 
don’t miss the controversy that you are involved in. It feels pretty 
good to be up here telling you what you ought to do. 

Mr. Kagen. Well, my father raises horses and he told me when 
I came to Congress I would be getting a lot of advice and I appre- 
ciate your advice, but you served on this committee before and you 
have seen these issues come up before in terms of animal welfare. 
Has anything changed over the years in terms of your point of 
view, not just back home but also here in Congress in terms of how 
you feel Congress could make a difference on the farm or in agri- 
cultural control of animals? 

Mr. Stenholm. Yes, I have seen dramatic changes from — this 
will be my 8th farm bill that I have participated in, 2 before Con- 
gress, 5 in and 1 now after Congress. It used to be back in the good 
old days, as was said, that only had to consult 3 entities to write 
a farm bill, or any issue. One was the House and Senate Ag com- 
mittees, 2 was USDA, and 3 was the farm organizations. Well, we 
now have hundreds if not thousands of organizations that have an 
interest and again, as I said in my testimony, have every right to 
have input into the policies of our food production system but it 
makes for a much more complex situation and it makes the dif- 
ficulty of finding a majority vote that is helpful is a lot more chal- 
lenging than it was 28 years ago when I sat not in that chair but 
down here. 
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Mr. Kagen. Well, would you agree that there is an economic in- 
terest on all people in agriculture who raise animals for eventual 
slaughter or for use in food production to keep their animals happy 
and healthy and their general welfare? Isn’t there an economic in- 
terest to keep them in that condition? 

Mr. Stenholm. Absolutely. Here again, I respect all opinions. My 
opinion differs from what is humane treatment and the most ac- 
ceptable from some of the animal rights folks. That is the biggest 
disagreement I have with the idea that animals have rights like 
humans have rights. All animals deserve to be humanely treated 
from birth until death, period. Definitions of humane treatment 
from birth until death differ, particularly with those of us who 
raise animals and those who only consider them pets. 

Mr. Kagen. Very good. Thank you very much. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. 

The chair now recognizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Conaway. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Charlie. Good to see you here this morning. There has 
also been restrictions placed on our ability to manage wild horses 
and wild burros on Federal lands being swept into this whole issue 
as well. What is your understanding of how those excess horses 
and burros are being warehoused? 

Mr. Stenholm. This is an interesting phenomenon that we have 
today because in the wisdom of Congress several years ago, we de- 
cided that excess wild horses could not be processed for human con- 
sumption and therefore must be preserved until their natural 
death or they are adopted and most of us in production agriculture 
agree that adoption of wild horses is the preferred alternative. The 
last resort is slaughter for human consumption. But now we have 
somewhere around 30,000 wild horses unadoptable, unwanted that 
are being fed in feed lots and other pasture operations at a cost to 
taxpayers approximating $50 million a year and we are going to 
add another 4,000 surplus horses to that number this year. Now, 
here is where I have a little bit of problem with what I guess kind- 
ly I would have to say is a little hypocrisy because many of the 
same groups that say it is inhumane to keep wild animals in zoos 
say it is perfectly all right to keep a wild animal in a pen, a wild 
horse or a wild burro. Now, that is where common sense gets in 
the way of good policy and that is why it is so emotional. But we 
are talking about real horse owners, the majority of which disagree 
with the majority of Congress and with the majority of this House 
voted and a majority of the Senate committee. They will tell you 
privately, we understand but it is emotionalism and that is scary 
but you bring up a point that again common sense needs to be pre- 
vailing in this and it doesn’t make sense to spend $50 million a 
year feeding unwanted wild horses. 

Mr. Conaway. My second question was going to be, if those feed 
lots were zoos, would they meet standards for maintaining ani- 
mals? A horse is a roaming type of an animal and to keep it locked 
in the feed lot for years, cattle go into feed lots for a limited 
amount of time but putting a horse into a feed lot environment for 
the rest of its natural days to me seems noticeably cruel. 
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Mr. Stenholm. I have to assume that they are because that is 
under the jurisdiction of the BLM and I have to assume that the 
regulations like Mr. Goodlatte was asking about, private facilities, 
do not apply there but I think this is a question that I would rec- 
ommend to this committee to ask the appropriate committee in the 
Interior to do a little oversight on this. I don’t think we have done 
any oversight that I can remember and that is a long time. 

Mr. Conaway. We have asked for pictures and we are trying to 
get those. Let me ask you this. Under the Fifth Amendment, by 
taking personal property away from folks, which is in effect what 
this destroying the horse processing business does, do you see the 
Federal Government having a responsibility for all of these aban- 
doned horses as a result of not being able to sell them into a mar- 
ket that previously existed? In other words, is there an unfunded 
mandate that we passed that forces counties to now take care of 
these horses that are abandoned? Should that be the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to assume responsibility for those horses 
that this business has taken out by these new regulations, new 
laws? 

Mr. Stenholm. Only if the Federal Government insists on fol- 
lowing a procedure in which the Federal Government determines 
what is going to happen to the unwanted horses. Then I think it 
is natural the Federal Government should assume the responsi- 
bility. It is like what we have done with wild horses. We have as- 
sumed that. But, I have been working with the livestock marketing 
association. The first people that have come in contact now with 
this unwanted horse phenomenon has been the people bringing 
their horse in to the livestock auction to sell it and they are being 
turned away because they are being told we can’t buy your horse; 
what do you mean, you can’t buy my horse? The Federal Govern- 
ment has now provided laws enforced by the courts so far that we 
can’t buy your horse to go to a processing plant. What do you 
mean, you can’t buy my horse? It is my horse. 

Mr. Conaway. Well, actually I can’t sell my horse. 

Mr. Stenholm. Yes. 

Mr. Conaway. Or, why can’t I sell my horse? 

Mr. Stenholm. Why can’t I sell my horse, why can’t you buy my 
horse? That is a good question and it is one the legal courts are 
ultimately going to have to decide of which I believe as you, I be- 
lieve by the nature of your question, believe, it is a private property 
right. Taking away that right is bordering on unconstitutionality. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you, Mr. Stenholm. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. 

The chair at this time would recognize the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Costa. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to hear from our distinguished colleague and friend who I 
think is well respected, as it has already been established. 

In your testimony, Mr. Stenholm, you talked about what con- 
stitutes in your mind animal welfare that is reflective of the care 
that I think we all want to see provided whether we are talking 
about one person’s animals or whether we are talking about, in the 
case of animal and livestock industries, business efforts that also 
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constitute proper care of animals. Have you or your organization 
had an opportunity beyond Texas to look at and examine or your 
organization the list of animal welfare laws that exist in the coun- 
try today, and if your organization has, do you have an ability to 
reflect on what areas and which States are working better than 
others? It seems to me that under the theory that, you know, there 
is really not that much that is new under a lot of this, that taking 
a reflection of what a lot of States have done, some efforts have 
been I think positive, some have not worked as intended and some 
have always faced, as I like to say, the law of unintended con- 
sequences. I am wondering if you could give us a snapshot in terms 
of what you sense, what your organization senses as occurring 
around the country. 

Mr. Stenholm. Well, we have got more and more States getting 
involved in determining what is humane and inhumane treatment 
of animals. That is one of the concerns that I bring to this com- 
mittee. You know, at some point we have got to have some uni- 
formity in what the standards are. It is going to be an impossible 
situation to have differing States with differing rules and regula- 
tions in modern commerce. You know, we have had the attacks on 
the veal industry and certain States have outlawed veal produc- 
tion. We have had the sow stalls controversy now that is creating 
a lot of consternation in the pork industry and again, sow stalls 
and what you replace them with or what you do to me always 
needs to be based on the sound science and what is best for the 
pigs. There are different opinions on that. Different States are be- 
ginning to involve themselves. Ranking Member Goodlatte men- 
tioned the need of regulation in States of some of the animal wel- 
fare groups that are going to be there. You are going to hear in just 
a moment that there is a big effort now to provide for animal shel- 
ters. That is great, but under what Federal supervision and should 
it be State supervision? These are questions that you are going to 
have to answer. I specifically speak to the horse issue but right 
now we are in the process of attempting to repeal the law in Texas 
prohibiting it. As I speak, there is a hearing and a protest in Illi- 
nois regarding the banning of the Gavel processing plant. The pro- 
test is coming from horse owners saying to Illinois, please don’t ban 
horse processing in the State of Illinois. You are going to see more 
and more of this because it is so emotional and it is so sensational 
for those on the other side. It is difficult to stand up in a State leg- 
islature where you served so well for so many years. You know the 
difficulty of dealing with emotionalism and the different States 
doing it is going to wreck havoc on an animal industry. 

Mr. Costa. In the remainder of my time, I would like to make 
a suggestion and that is that you, with some of the other organiza- 
tions that are so concerned and I think appropriately so, possibly 
set up a type of a workshop and maybe we do it in conjunction with 
the subcommittee with organizations like the National Conference 
of State Legislatures, with possibly the National Governors Asso- 
ciation. I mean, I think there needs to be a matrix, Mr. Chairman, 
as we look at what laws exist around the country and see if we can 
get a better understanding of the challenges out there, what has 
worked, what has not worked, and see if we can bring about some 
level of consensus and uniformity because frankly, I think this cur- 
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rent situation status quo is not helpful to the industry. It is not 
helpful to humane treatment for animals in areas where we can I 
think have agreement and it seems to me something that we could 
work on. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Costa, there is an effort, I believe they are 
called the Animal Alliance, that is set up on the agriculture side 
to help do just what you are suggesting and I think that you will 
be hearing from them quite often. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you for the suggestion. 

The chair at this time would recognize the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Congress- 
man Stenholm, for appearing before us today. 

Growing up in rural America, certainly I have always paid a lot 
of attention to animal issues, livestock issues, and most recently, 
or more recently I should say, it has been brought to my attention 
the commitment that having animals on the premises entails, 
whether it is a small dog or cat or certainly a horse, and the finan- 
cial commitment of caring appropriately whether it is the feeding 
or veterinary expenses as well. You touched a little bit on the cost 
of caring for these wild horses and certainly that was a new num- 
ber for me. It has been brought to my attention in my district that 
there is a concern that you have touched on a bit of what do we 
do with the unwanted horses and there has been some concern ex- 
pressed in my district that a rancher might find some unwanted 
horses on his or her property. What then? I mean, are you aware 
of what the options a rancher might have, that are liability issues 
and certainly in light of Federal penalties that may exist? Could 
you please elaborate? 

Mr. Stenholm. You bring up a very good question, and if it is 
on a ranch and the horse is unwanted, it probably will be 
euthanized with a bullet and allowed — well, it probably won’t even 
be buried and nobody will ever know about it. But if you are in a 
non-rural area, you have a problem. Landfills in many cities will 
not accept large animals so you don’t have the option of euthanasia 
by a veterinarian, and here it is interesting to me when you hear — 
there are three ways of euthanizing that unwanted horse. One is 
captive bolt, which is the most humane, two is bullet, and three is 
overdose of barbiturates. Talk to any veterinarian and they will tell 
you that overdose of barbiturates is not the most humane way to 
end your horse’s life. That is what veterinarians tell us. And we are 
already seeing this happening. We are seeing it reportedly in Ken- 
tucky now, these are thoroughbreds, and contrary to what you hear 
from California, talk to the livestock auctions and listen to them 
what is happening there with mistreated horses that come in to 
them. People bring them in because they find them wandering. 
People don’t have the wherewithal financially to deal with that 
question. Renderers, we don’t have many of those left. In some 
cases that is an option but you have to pay somebody to come get 
your horse. That gets into what Mr. Conaway was talking about a 
moment ago. What makes the Federal Government believe that we 
in our super wisdom can take away the private property right of 
that individual rancher who finds that horse to take it and receive 
value from if it is still of value? What makes us believe that we 
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can do this constitutionally, but those are the choices that you are 
putting on those ranchers that you are talking about. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. 

The chair at this time would recognize the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Walberg. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have one question and I hope it wasn’t asked before I en- 
tered the room but I will take the chance on that. Someone said 
that if we continue down the path that we are on presently in rela- 
tion to animal welfare, specifically the horse slaughter bill, that we 
are basically beginning the roadmap to the end of taking meat, 
pork, poultry and other meats off the dinner table. Now, that is a 
statement I have heard numerous times in the past several weeks, 
and I would, Mr. Stenholm, be interested in just seeing how you 
respond to that. Is that a path that indeed we are taking or is that 
just a scare tactic? 

Mr. Stenholm. I have to say that there are those, I don’t brand 
everyone, I don’t want to say everyone on the animal welfare side 
is one of these. I don’t say that, but there are those, and I don’t 
see how even those that are argue that they are just for the hu- 
mane treatment but we don’t want to eliminate animal agriculture 
can square that with some of the decisions that are now being 
made regarding how animal agriculture shall function for the hu- 
mane treatment of animals. And when you specifically look at one 
form of livestock, horses, you are having a major effect on the econ- 
omy of an industry that is $39 billion by itself, over $100 billion 
in economic activity, and when you remove the floor price for the 
unwanted horse, which is what you do when you remove the proc- 
ess buyer, you are reducing the value of all horses in the United 
States of which we have economists at universities that have esti- 
mated somewhere between $100 and $200 per horse. That is a 
pretty good blow to an industry. Now, there will be those that say 
well, that is just horses, horses are different. They are not dif- 
ferent. Horses are livestock. They are different to you if you own 
the horse and we make it very clear, if you own a horse and do 
not wish it to be processed for human consumption, we are for you, 
don’t sell your horse, euthanize it yourself, take it to a renderer. 
If you are more comfortable having your horse piled on top of a 
garbage heap after it has been euthanized rather than having it 
consumed in countries that do it, we are for you. That is called pri- 
vate property rights. All we are saying is, it is a slippery slope, and 
remember, the same folks are out to eliminate zoos because it is 
inhumane to keep animals in pens. You have to be the judge. And 
I just say, let us be careful before we take the first step down the 
slippery slope. Let us have everyone with a smile on their face ac- 
knowledge, I am for the humane treatment of animals. I believe 
Wayne Pacelle, you will hear from the Humane Society, is for the 
humane treatment of animals. I believe that. But we have different 
opinions of what the facts are of humane treatment. That is the po- 
litical side of this that has really gotten on a slippery slope and 
with the 300 million Americans who only see what you have seen 
on your Internet and the movies that are being shown about how 
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horses are slaughtered, how they are brought to market, how they 
are mistreated, if that is all you see, you tell me where the votes 
are going to be and why you are having such a difficulty with your 
own constituency dealing with this one. And when you have $100 
million to spend on the campaigns and the politics and the media, 
get ready for the slippery slope to take off. 

Mr. Walberg. I appreciate the response. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes the lady from Ohio, Congresswoman 
Schmidt. 

Ms. Schmidt. Thank you, sir. I didn’t have any questions. 

Mr. Boswell. Okay. That is fine. That completes our first round 
of questions. Does anybody on either side have other questions? 

Okay. With that, I would thank you, Mr. Stenholm, we appre- 
ciate your testimony and we would ask that the second panel would 
come to the table. 

I thank the second panel for coming to the table, and by matter 
of introduction, we have beginning Mr. Wayne Pacelle, President 
and CEO of the Humane Society of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. Welcome, Wayne. Glad to have you here. Dr. Gail Golab, 
Ph.D., DVM, Associate Director of Animal Welfare Division, Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association. We have Mr. Steven Leary, 
DVM, Assistant Vice Chancellor of Veterinary Affairs, Washington 
University, on behalf of the National Association of Biomedical Re- 
search of St. Louis, Missouri. We have Mr. Gene Gregory, Presi- 
dent of United Egg Producers from Alpharetta, Georgia. We have 
Mr. Guillermo Gonzalez, Owner, Sonoma Foie Gras, on behalf of 
Artisan Farmers Alliance, Sonoma, California. And last but not 
least, finally, Mr. David Martosko, Director of Research, Center for 
Consumer Freedom of Washington, DC. 

So with that, we welcome you all. We appreciate you being here. 
We would like for you, Mr. Pacelle, to please begin when you are 
ready. 

STATEMENT OF WAYNE PACELLE, PRESIDENT AND CEO, THE 
HUMANE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Mr. Pacelle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for in- 
viting me to testify. I am Wayne Pacelle, President and CEO of the 
Humane Society of the United States. 

I feel a little bit unusual in this circumstance, having heard Con- 
gressman Stenholm. Congressman Stenholm is a respected member 
of the community in Washington and Texas, served a long time, 
but what he did was seek to caricature animal advocates. I rep- 
resent just one organization, one of 10,000 organizations that exist 
in this country, charitable organizations that work to alleviate suf- 
fering and protect animals from needless cruelty. Just our organi- 
zation has 10 million supporters, which is one of every 30 Ameri- 
cans in the country. Mr. Stenholm and some of the others whom 
you will hear from today are seeking to caricature the entire cause 
of animal protection as a bunch of folks who want to stop zoos and 
meat eating and all animal research, and it is false. If you look at 
the issues that the Humane Society works on, we work on par- 
ticular abuses that are out of step with prevailing public sentiment 
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in this country. Look at every issue that we are behind in this Con- 
gress and you will see strong support among the American public 
for our position. Unfortunately, historically, and we hope that this 
committee marks a break from the past. This committee has com- 
pletely abrogated its responsibility to have proper oversight on ani- 
mal welfare issues. This is the first hearing on animal welfare 
other than an animal fighting bill in 2000 that has been held on 
production agriculture since 1989, 18 years, and this committee 
which has authorized and responsibility for animal welfare pro- 
grams hasn’t had any action on these issues. The USDA unfortu- 
nately has also grown very close to the industry and we have an 
unregulated situation where there are basically no protections for 
farm animals at the Federal level in production agriculture. There 
is a humane slaughter act that the humane community pushed and 
there is a transport law that was first passed in 1873 that the 
USDA had not enforced until HSUS pushed for its active enforce- 
ment. 

I just want to mention a couple of examples to talk about how 
our policies truly are sensible and how we hear this hysterical ex- 
aggeration about the consequences of the adoption of our preferred 
set of policies. One is the issue of gestation crates. These are 2-foot 
by 7-foot cages that breeding sows are housed in for their entire 
gestation period, for the pre-birthing period, and they are taken out 
of the gestation crate just before giving birth and then they give 
birth in a farrowing crate, then they are put back into the gesta- 
tion crate. They may endure 7, 8, 9, 10 successive pregnancies in 
a 2-foot by 7-foot cage in which they cannot turn around. These are 
curious animals that like to root around in the mud. When this 
issue was put to voters in Florida, when it was put to voters in Ari- 
zona, the industry, Mr. Stenholm and others said this will be the 
demise of the pork industry, it will be the end of animal agriculture 
in terms of hog production. And what we have seen after voters 
overwhelmingly approved the measures in both States was that the 
largest pig producer in the world, Smithfield, has voluntarily 
agreed to phase out gestation crates over a 10-year period. 

We also heard apocalyptic comments about downed animal pro- 
tection. You know, downers are livestock too sick or injured to walk 
and a number of members of this House have pushed to stop the 
policy of abusing downed animals and dragging them into slaugh- 
ter houses for processing for human consumption. It was Mr. Sten- 
holm on the Floor of the House who said in 2003 that no sick ani- 
mal, no BSE-positive animal, no mad cow can ever get into the food 
supply, and it was just 6 months later that a downer cow with BSE 
found its way into the food supply. The consequence of that was 
pretty severe but it wasn’t severe in terms of the animal welfare 
issues. It was severe in terms of the economic impact of the indus- 
try because 44 nations closed their doors to American beef prod- 
ucts. The USDA passed an administrative rule to ban downers in 
2003 and we have seen no adverse impact of a downer ban being 
imposed. 

And we can go on and on. This canard about horse slaughter, 
there were 350,000 horses being slaughtered in the early 1990s. 
Now there is about 100,000. Where did these 250,000 horses go? 
They have been absorbed into this country because there are a net- 
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work of sanctuaries and there is also the matter of responsible 
ownership of animals and how people who are taking animals, cer- 
tainly horses, have a responsibility to care for them, and eutha- 
nasia is an option on site rather than transporting them 1,000 or 
1,500 miles. 

In terms of specific policy proposals, Mr. Chairman, there is a 
bill called the Farm Animal Stewardship Purchasing Act that deals 
with some of the worst abuses and intensive confinement livestock 
agriculture including gestation crates, veal crates and battery 
cages. We are seeing tremendous change in the private sector al- 
ready. I have mentioned some of the puWic policy changes. 

Maple Leaf Foods, the largest pig producer in Canada has said 
it will stop using gestation crates. Two of the largest veal pro- 
ducers, Strauss Farms and Marcho Farms, have said that they are 
going to stop crating young male veal calves, and the head of 
Strauss called the crates inhumane and archaic. 

In terms of battery cage production, which is the predominant 
egg laying system, each bird under the United Egg Producers 
standards gets 2/3 of an 8-1/2 by 11 sheet of paper to live her life 
in, 8-1/2 by 11, 67 square inches. This is the living space for these 
animals. Now, we can talk all about radical animal rights activism, 
we can hear caricatures of the animal welfare movement but the 
fact is, if this is acceptable as a living space for an egg laying hen, 
then, this is not he world I am living in. The public is appalled by 
the idea that animals are intensively confined for such long periods 
during their lifetimes. We are advocating that the Congress include 
poultry under humane slaughter. 

Mr. Boswell. The rest of your testimony, Mr. Pacelle, will be 
placed in the record but time has expired and we appreciate your 
enthusiasm, so 

Mr. Pacelle. May I just close? 

Mr. Boswell. You may make a short closing remark if you wish 
and then we will move on. 

Mr. Pacelle. Thank you. We are very hopeful that the Congress 
will include an animal welfare title in the farm bill. This is an 
issue that has been long ignored. When the committee ignores it, 
the issue gets addressed in other committees in this Congress. It 
is time for this committee to address these issues. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pacelle appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. 

Dr. Golab. 

STATEMENT OF DR. GAIL C. GOLAB, PH.D., DVM, ASSOCIATE 

DIRECTOR, ANIMAL WELFARE DIVISION, AMERICAN VETERI- 
NARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, SCHAUMBURG, ILLINOIS 

Ms. Golab. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to provide comment on behalf of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. The AVMA comprises 
more than 75,000 members and represents approximately 86 per- 
cent of the Nation’s practicing veterinarians. Animal welfare is of 
primary importance to the veterinary profession and therefore pri- 
mary importance to the AVMA. 
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This hearing will highlight some differences that exist among 
stakeholders with regard to how we believe animals should be used 
and cared for. An important underlying truth, however, is that 
most people in the United States believe it is acceptable to use ani- 
mals for food and fiber as long as the welfare of those animals is 
good. 

But what is good welfare? When evaluating animal welfare, it is 
important to be clear what people mean. Animal producers tend to 
cite elements of good health and performance as evidence of good 
welfare whereas animal activists are often most comfortable when 
animals are allowed to live in natural environments. This dichot- 
omy of use is a result of different experiences leading to different 
value frameworks. The AVMA believes animal welfare science is an 
important tool that can be used successfully to bridge these di- 
chotomies. 

Although the degree of importance attributed to each element 
making up an animal’s welfare state may vary, the AVMA believes 
no assessment is complete unless all elements are considered. It is 
not satisfactory, for example, to judge the welfare of an animal on 
the basis of its physical health without regard to whether it is suf- 
fering or frustrated nor is it appropriate to conclude that an animal 
that can engage in species-typical behaviors has a good state of 
welfare without also evaluating its health and biologic function. 
Veterinarians by virtue of their broad-based training are extraor- 
dinarily well positioned to integrate and bring the relevant ele- 
ments of animal welfare science to the table to assist key decision 
makers like yourselves in making good decisions. 

Two issues currently under the microscope of animal welfare ad- 
vocates can be used to demonstrate the power of animal welfare 
science to help make decisions and ensure positive animal welfare 
outcomes. These issues are space allowances and cages housing lay- 
ing hens and usage of station stalls to house pregnant sows. With 
respect to cages, the egg industry pulled together a multidisci- 
plinary, multistakeholder advisory committee and charged them 
with making recommendations for revision of that industry’s ani- 
mal care guidelines. After conducting a scientific review, this advi- 
sory committee suggested cage space needed to be increased. By 
phasing in space allowances according to science-based parameters, 
hen welfare improved and economic benefits were also realized. 
This experience taught us two important things: first, that science 
could be used to help define and resolve an animal welfare prob- 
lem, and second, that science should be used to help draft animal 
care guidelines rather than being called in after the fact. 

The use of gestation stalls is an example of where animal welfare 
science can point out fallacies and simplistic solutions. Comprising 
individuals representing expertise in multiple disciplines and mul- 
tiple stakeholder interests, the AVMA’s task force on the housing 
of pregnant sows conducted a comprehensive review of the sci- 
entific literature on housing systems with the intent of determining 
whether gestation stalls were appropriate. In this case, the science 
couldn’t identify a particular system as being unequivocally supe- 
rior but it did provide information suggesting that simply banning 
gestation stalls was probably not a quick and easy solution to im- 
proving sow welfare overall. 
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Animal welfare is an increasing public interest but the American 
public has little direct connection with the actual process of raising 
animals for food and fiber. As a result, sometimes people become 
fixated on forcing changes that they think will improve animal wel- 
fare when in reality that might not be the case. At the same time, 
the public’s desire for inexpensive, high-quality food products can 
create conflicts between human and animal interests and the in- 
dustry’s efforts to meet those demands and remain profitable. Pull- 
ing together societal expectations and industry needs means that 
guidelines for animal care must be both science-based and dy- 
namic. 

Common sense and science depend on each other to reach sound 
conclusions on animal welfare. In acting on recommendations re- 
garding animal welfare, the AVMA hopes Congress will ensure 
that, one, sound science serves as a basis for any recommended 
interventions; two, actions are consistent with the reason for the 
intervention and are based on a comprehensive risk assessment; 
three, responses are proportionate and a complete assessment of 
costs and benefits is performed; four, decisions are made in part- 
nership with key stakeholders; and five, resulting actions will pro- 
mote a sustainable agricultural industry as well as meet societal 
expectations. I have submitted a written statement with additional 
comments and materials for the subcommittee to consider and I 
ask that this information be included in the record of these pro- 
ceedings. 

On behalf of my profession and our association, I sincerely thank 
you for the opportunity to appear today. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Golab appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. I recognize Mr. Leary. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN L. LEARY, DVM, ASSISTANT VICE 

CHANCELLOR, VETERINARY AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BIO- 
MEDICAL RESEARCH, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

Mr. Leary. Thank you for allowing me to testify today and for 
conducting this hearing on animal welfare. By the way, Mr. Chair- 
man, I was born and raised in Des Moines and graduated from 
Iowa State. It is nice to see you here. 

I am testifying today on behalf of the National Association for 
Biomedical Research. NABR is the only national nonprofit organi- 
zation dedicated solely to advocating sound public policy that recog- 
nizes the vital role of humane animal use in biomedical research, 
higher education and product safety testing. Founded in 1979, 
NABR provides the unified voice for the scientific community on 
legislative and regulatory matters affecting laboratory animal re- 
search. NABR’s membership is comprised of more than 300 public 
and private universities, medical and veterinary schools, teaching 
hospitals, voluntary health agencies, professional societies, phar- 
maceutical and biotechnology companies and other animal re- 
search-related firms. 

Animal research has played a vital role in virtually every med- 
ical advance of the last century for both human and animal health. 
Ample proof of the success of animal research can be found in the 
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vast body of Nobel Prize-winning work in physiology and medicine 
where 68 awardees since 1901 have relied at least in part on ani- 
mal research. Thanks to animal research, many diseases that once 
killed millions of people every year are either treatable or have 
been eradicated all together. Six of the discoveries related to cancer 
using animals were recognized with the Nobel Prize, among them 
bone marrow transplantation, cloning of the first gene and the dis- 
covery that a normal cell could have latent cancer genes. Animal 
research for animal health has also resulted in many remarkable 
life-saving and life-extending treatments for animals. Pacemakers, 
artificial joints, organ transplants and vaccines contribute to 
longer, happier and healthier lives for animals. Through research 
with animals, sciences are learning more every day. 

Key findings from a recent national public opinion survey on ani- 
mal research found overwhelming support. In fact, 81 percent 
agree with medical and scientific research using laboratory animals 
if they believe it will help alleviate suffering from a serious disease. 
Animal research is still a requirement. 

Research on animals is in many cases an obligation that prevents 
humans from being used as medical guinea pigs. The Declaration 
of Helsinki states that medical research on human subjects should 
be based on accurately performed laboratory and animal experi- 
mentation. Responsible regulation is a very important component 
of oversight to instill public confidence in animal research. Con- 
gress already has provided the mechanism for assurances of proper 
care and treatment of laboratory animals with the 1966 enactment 
of the Animal Welfare Act and multiple subsequent amendments. 
For example, the 1985 amendments require the establishment of 
the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee, or lACUC. The 
lACUC, which is taken very seriously by each research institution, 
is an internal committee that is charged with reviewing, approving 
and monitoring research protocols. lACUC approval for a proposed 
research project must be acquired before any government funds can 
be secured and any animals used. 

Many institutions have gone above and beyond what is required 
of them by the law. Ninety-nine of the top 100 NIH awardee insti- 
tutions have voluntarily sought accreditation with the association 
for Assessment and Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care. 

In addition, a number of non-animal procedures and tests have 
been developed to supplement animal research. Computer modeling 
and in vitro testing serve as valuable adjuncts to basic animal re- 
search but there is still no replacement for animal research. 

In conclusion, we are all challenged with that delicate balance of 
ensuring the public trust and the highest standard of care for lab- 
oratory animals with a regulatory mandate that still allows the 
freedom of inquiry so important to medical discovery. We who are 
directly involved with animal research share this challenge and 
concern. In fact, it is that very concern which has drawn many of 
us to choose careers in veterinary medicine or medical research. We 
too have family members who contract diseases. We too have pets 
that become ill. For these reasons, we are dedicated to finding ways 
to cure both human and animal ailments. In the words of the es- 
teemed Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, chancellor emeritus of the Baylor 
College of Medicine and director of the DeBakey Heart Center: 
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“These scientists, veterinarians, physicians, surgeons and others 
who do research in animal labs are as much concerned about the 
care of the animals as anyone can be. Their respect for the dignity 
of life and compassion for the sick and disabled in fact is what mo- 
tivated them to search for ways of relieving the pain and suffering 
caused by diseases.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee 
again for this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Leary appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. Leary. We will recognize Mr. 
Gregory. 

STATEMENT OF GENE GREGORY, PRESIDENT, UNITED EGG 
PRODUCERS, ALPHARETTA, GEORGIA 

Mr. Gregory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Gene 
Gregory and I am the President of United Egg Producers. I have 
worked for UEP for the past 25 years. Earlier in my career, I was 
in the egg business working for Corn Belt Hatcheries in central Illi- 
nois for more than 20 years. About 90 percent of all the eggs in 
the United States are produced by our UEP members. We are a 
farm cooperative and we also administer a program of animal hus- 
bandry standards called the UEP Certified Program, which I will 
discuss later. 

UEP prides itself on being a forward-looking, proactive organiza- 
tion. We have helped our industry respond to environmental con- 
cerns, animal diseases and other challenges. We approach animal 
welfare in the same spirit. It is increasingly important to our cus- 
tomers in food retailing and food service and to American con- 
sumers. Unfortunately, this is also a subject that lends itself to 
emotional, unsubstantiated allegations and extreme tactics. 

If we reduce animal welfare to emotion or subject views of what 
feels right, we will base the care of animals of nothing more than 
opinion and endless argument. That is not good enough. Instead, 
we need to use science. That is why in 1999 UEP commissioned an 
unpaid scientific advisory committee to review the animal welfare 
standards we had at the time and advise us about science-based 
changes we should make. The chair of that committee. Dr. Jeffrey 
Armstrong, is a dean of the College of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources at Michigan State University. He brought together nine 
other scientists and together they recommended significant changes 
in egg production practices. Today about 85 percent of our industry 
has implemented these standards including an increase in the 
amount of space for each bird in cage production systems with the 
increase ranging from 26 to 40. Dr. Armstrong has written on be- 
half of the entire committee saying we believe these guidelines set 
the baseline for humane care. 

The committee’s recommendations became what is now the UEP 
Certified Program. This program features a trademark seal ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commission and the USDA that pro- 
ducers that can place on their egg cartons if they adhere to the 
UEP Certified guidelines. Every participating producer is subject to 
an annual third-party audit by the USDA’s Agriculture Marketing 
Service or Validus Services, and if a producer wants to be a part 
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of the UEP Certified program, all of that producer’s operations 
must conform to our animal care standards. We are confident that 
our program reflects the best science. Many of the scientists on our 
committee have also helped developed standards for major food 
service chains such as McDonald’s and Burger King. Our program 
also has been endorsed by the Food Marketing Institute rep- 
resenting the Nations’ major food retailers and the National Coun- 
cil of Chain Restaurants. 

At UEP, we are in favor of consumers having choices including 
cage-free, free-range and organic eggs which some of our members 
produce. However, we vigorously dispute the proposition that only 
free-range or cage-free production is humane. We disagree with 
that view and so does our scientific advisory committee. Cage hous- 
ing systems protect birds from predators and diseases such a high- 
ly pathogenic avian influenza. Cage systems also may reduce peck- 
ing and other aggressive behavior including cannibalism. The way 
eggs are handled in cage systems may also reduce the chances that 
the outside of the egg will be contaminated with its feces, offering 
a food safety benefit. If consumer choices are restricted as some 
animal rights activists would like to do, the consequences would be 
higher food costs for low-income Americans and a greater strain on 
our land resources. If all U.S. production had to be free range, con- 
sumers would have to pay an additional $4.65 billion every year for 
eggs and we would need to find additional land resources roughly 
the size of the State of Delaware. 

Frankly, there is nothing our industry could do short of all de- 
claring bankruptcy and leaving the farm that would satisfy some 
of the activist groups. UEP has been a target of these groups, even 
as we have tried to implement the best science-based guidelines for 
the care of laying hens. 

UEP asks the members of this subcommittee to help us educate 
your colleagues about the importance of animal agriculture and the 
shortsightedness of legislation that would harm our industries. We 
ask you to resist amendments to the 2007 Farm Bill that would 
harm animal agriculture including efforts to set new and arbitrary 
standards for Federal procurement. The marketplace is the appro- 
priate place to establish science-based standards that will allow 
consumers to make their own choices. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gregory appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Gonzalez. 

STATEMENT OF GUILLERMO GONZALEZ, OWNER, SONOMA 

FOIE GRAS, ON BEHALF OF ARTISAN FARMERS ALLIANCE, 

SONOMA, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Gonzalez. Good morning. Chairman Boswell, Ranking Mem- 
ber Hayes and members of the subcommittee. My name is Guil- 
lermo Gonzalez. I am a farmer and the owner of Sonoma Foie Gras. 
I am here today on behalf of the Artisan Farmers Alliance, a new 
group that represents the three farms in the United States that 
produce foie gras. Thank you for the opportunity to set the record 
straight about our farming practices and to share with you the 
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struggle of our three small farms to stay in business in the face of 
an aggressive assault by extremist animal activists. 

Foie gras is French for “fat liver.” It dates back to ancient Egypt 
where they depicted the hand feeding of waterfowl in colorful relief 
paintings. Over the centuries, it became an integral part of French 
cooking. As you may be able to tell from my accent, I am not 
French. I was born and raised in El Salvador. In the 1980s I moved 
to France to learn traditional foie gras farming techniques. Then 
in 1986, I moved to Sonoma County, California, and began to 
produce foie gras and other duck products. I operate a very small 
farm set in a walnut orchard southeast of Stockton in California’s 
great Central Valley. Last year I raised 50,000 ducks. To put this 
in perspective, a modern poultry plant processes more birds in a 
single 8-hour shift than I do in an entire year. 

On my farm, we still use very traditional methods and I am 
proud of our operations. As anyone who has ever worked in animal 
agriculture will tell you, there is no one who cares more about ani- 
mal welfare than farmers. My entire livelihood depends on the 
health of my flocks. The peer-reviewed scientific studies support 
our methods and conclude that the feeding does not create abnor- 
mal stress in ducks, and in each of the last 2 years the American 
Veterinary Medical Association has reviewed the foie gras issue 
and rejected calls to label it inhumane. Last year the AVMA sent 
a blue ribbon panel to review firsthand the operations on a foie 
gras farm. 

While we farmers focus on the objective science, we are attacked 
on the basis of emotional appeals. Of course we understand that 
some people will choose not to eat our product just as some people 
will choose not to eat beef or chicken or fish. That is their right. 
But what about the rights of other individuals to make their own 
decisions about what they do or do not eat? 

Huge multimillion-dollar organizations are trying to limit con- 
sumer choices and drive us out of business. They have tried to ban 
the sale of our USDA inspected and approved products in many ju- 
risdictions and they have filed countless lawsuits against us in an 
effort to drive us out of our land and into bankruptcy. In many 
cases, activists have gone well beyond the law in their zeal to im- 
pose their views on others. My own farm and the two other U.S. 
foie gras farms, both in upstate New York, have been broken into 
and vandalized repeatedly. They trespass, damage our property, 
steal our animals and sometimes do much worse. 

In 2002, my wife and I took our retirement savings from years 
of hard work and decided to open a restaurant in Sonoma, Cali- 
fornia. As the construction was in progress, violent animal activists 
broke into the restaurant’s historic building, filled the drains with 
concrete and turned on the water faucets. They scrawled on the 
wall “stop or be stopped, death, scum, torturer.” Perhaps even 
worse for me as an immigrant, they spray-painted “Go home.” The 
restaurant was ruined and we lost our savings. Bad as it was, I am 
lucky compared to my business partner. Activists stalked him and 
his family including his small child. Secretly, they videotaped them 
in their daily routines. One day his wife found a wrapped package 
containing the tape in their front yard with a note saying “We are 
watching you.” 
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These stories highlight a disturbing trend. Acting in the name of 
animal rights, some seem to have forgotten the human rights of 
farmers. Animal rights groups need to realize that their inflam- 
matory rhetoric has real consequences. They call me a torturer. Mr. 
Baur’s own written testimony today equates animal agriculture 
with slavery. 

This subject of animal welfare needs less heat and more light. 
We need a discussion based on science, fact, reason and experience 
rather than emotional anthropomorphic appeals. This is increas- 
ingly important as fewer and fewer Americans have a personal ex- 
perience with agriculture. The truth is that food doesn’t come from 
supermarkets. It comes from the hard work of farmers and we 
ought to respect farmers for the hard work they do, not demonize 
them. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gonzalez appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. Gonzalez. We would like to recog- 
nize now Mr. Martosko. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID MARTOSKO, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
CENTER FOR CONSUMER FREEDOM, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Mr. Martosko. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee for inviting me here today. I am David Martosko, Di- 
rector of Research at the nonprofit Center for Consumer Freedom. 
We are based here in Washington and it is managed by Berman 
and Company, a public affairs and association management firm. 
Support for the center comes from members of the general public 
and from private industry including restaurant and food compa- 
nies. 

I am very happy to see so many people here today who actually 
know something about animal agriculture but I must urge you to 
be skeptical of organizations that propose to extend human rights 
to animals. Groups like these do include the Humane Society of the 
United States, Farm Sanctuary, People for the Ethical Treatment 
of Animals, PETA, and PETA’s quasi-medical affiliate, the Physi- 
cians Committee for Responsible Medicine. These groups are all led 
by strict vegans who discourage Americans from eating any meat 
no matter how humanely it is raised. Now, that is not a caricature, 
that is a fact. When the topic of discussion is how to make livestock 
farming better, the complaints of radical vegans should be seen for 
what they are, an attempt to dismantle animal agriculture, not im- 
prove it. Their true agenda is to put livestock farmers out of busi- 
ness and we should all recognize their ulterior motives. 

Let me express this to you in political terms. What if Rush 
Limbaugh suggested that the Democratic National Committee 
should invite him into its planning meetings or what if Cindy 
Sheehan put her own name forward to moderate a Republican 
Party debate? Now, the last thing Cindy Sheehan wants is for the 
GOP to improve itself She wants its marginalized and made less 
powerful. The same is true about Mr. Limb^augh and the DNC and 
it is also true of HSUS and the entire livestock food chain including 
farmers, ranchers, packers, restaurants and retailers. Encouraging 
the input of people who want to crush you is a strange way of seek- 
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ing sensible reform. And keep in mind that despite its name, the 
Humane Society of the United States is not affiliated with any local 
humane society anywhere in the United States. Now, few Ameri- 
cans know this. So HSUS uses public goodwill that it doesn’t de- 
serve in order to raise millions, and all that money gives HSUS the 
power to unfairly attack just about every segment of animal agri- 
culture. 

I was really pleased to hear Mr. Gonzalez speaking just before 
me, and look what has happened in the case of foie gras. HSUS 
and Farm Sanctuary aren’t pushing for animal welfare reform, 
they want abolition. They are trying to outlaw a kind of animal 
protein that many people enjoy. Now, I have never tasted foie gras 
but who are these people to decide I shouldn’t have the chance to 
try it? When zealots ban books because of their politics, millions of 
us rise up. Why isn’t banning food for political reasons viewed the 
same way? And what is next? A speakeasy where a secret password 
will be required to get a veal cutlet? Wouldn’t that be ironic too? 
Veal farmers spend tons of money paying veterinarians to audit 
their farms. They provide a purpose for male dairy calves that 
would otherwise be destroyed at birth. HSUS and Farm Sanctuary 
ought to be promoting veal but they would rather see it disappear 
to make room for a vegan utopia and besides, it is good for fund- 
raising. 

In 2005, after the Humane Society of the U.S. released its guide 
to vegetarian eating, one manager of the group told the animal 
rights movement magazine that his organization’s goals include, 
and I quote, “promoting vegetarian eating.” And Mr. Pacelle said 
HSUS was “doing a guide to vegetarian eating to really make the 
case for it.” Just last week HSUS ranked U.S. cities according to 
what it calls a humane index, and one part of the index which they 
call humane eats, it is a scorecard, it judges how humane a city’s 
dining options are by counting just one thing: the number of vege- 
tarian restaurants per capita. That is all they care about. HSUS 
is judging that only meatless eating should be considered humane. 
You see, no matter how much farmers take their animals’ welfare 
into account, animal rights leaders won’t be satisfied until all ani- 
mal protein disappears from our diets. The truth is that HSUS and 
PETA share the same long-term goals: no meat, no dairy, no ani- 
mal ag, period, more rights for animals, fewer for you and me. 
HSUS is basically PETA with a nicer wristwatch and fewer naked 
interns. 

Now, please don’t misunderstand me. My organization is not an 
anti-vegetarian group. We are interested in protecting all dietary 
choices including those of the tiny segment of Americans who 
choose to be vegetarians. It is a free country. But when groups with 
huge budgets mislead Americans about food they don’t believe we 
should be allowed to choose, that is not fair. For instance, right 
now on HSUS’s website, they overstate the fat content of chicfen 
by over 500 percent in order to discourage people from eating it. 
That is not fair. Now, I can almost understand why animal rights 
groups spread this kind of misinformation. If you believe that a 
veal calf or a breeding sow or a lab rate is worth the same as my 
mother or your daughter, then of course it is remarkably easy to 
invent moral justifications for cutting factual corners or breaking 
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election finance law as Farm Sanctuary did hundreds of times in 
the 2002 Florida elections, or even in the case of ones spokesperson 
for the Physicians Committee for Responsible Medicine, advocating 
the murder of people who don’t agree with you. 

I will leave you with this last thought. Congress could require 
U.S. farmers to supply every pig, chicfen, duck and cow with pri- 
vate rooms, daily rubdowns, video iPods, organic meals catered by 
Wolfgang Puck. You could do all of this but it still wouldn’t satisfy 
activists who actually believe farm animals have the right not to 
be eaten no matter how they were raised. 

Thank you very much for inviting my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Martosko appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Well, thank you, Mr. Martosko. You made several 
pretty strong statements. Are you saying that Mr. Pacelle and his 
organization do not want any human consumption of meat or ani- 
mal? 

Mr. Martosko. Yes, absolutely, and their own literature and 
their own website points this out. Mr. Pacelle said that the reason 
they came up with the vegetarians guide was 

Mr. Boswell. I am reclaiming my time. Thank you. 

Mr. Pacelle, is that correct? 

Mr. Pacelle. No, it is absolutely incorrect as are a laundry list 
of other statements from Mr. Martosko, who today is attacking the 
Humane Society. On other days he attacks Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving for its efforts to keep people who are inebriated off the 
road, public health 

Mr. Boswell. You are expanding. Because of time — thank you. 
So you 

Mr. Martosko. Mr. Chairman, we support a program 

Mr. Boswell. Reclaiming my time. Hold on a second. I think you 
mentioned several times in your testimony that the organization 
prefers more humane methods of raising and slaughtering animals 
for consumption, so is it therefore true that the society has no prob- 
lem with those who eat meat? 

Mr. Pacelle. Ninety-five percent of our members are meat eat- 
ers, Mr. Chairman, and 

Mr. Boswell. So you have no problem with that? 

Mr. Pacelle. No. If you look at the 

Mr. Boswell. Let me move on to another question because of 
time. Thank you very much. 

I was a little surprised in earlier testimonies regarding the 
amount of dollars accumulated by your organization and so a ques- 
tion comes to my mind, do you have sanctuaries scattered across 
the country? Do you have investments in those? 

Mr. Pacelle. Mr. Chairman, we have $5 and $10 and $15 and 
$20 donors, Americans from every State in the country, and as I 
mentioned, 10 million of them. They scrutinize all programs. All of 
our programs are advertised on our website and other materials. 
This is a program — Mr. Martosko and others are always fond of 
saying we don’t care for animals. This is an entire guide about out 
animal shelter 

Mr. Boswell. No, come on. The question is, do you have sanc- 
tuaries for animals across the country or in 
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Mr. Pacelle. We have three facilities that are entirely animal- 
related facilities. What we do is, we help shelters run better across 
the country. We don’t run every shelter. There are thousands of 
them across the country. 

Mr. Boswell. But you do have shelters? 

Mr. Pacelle. We have several different kinds of shelters. We 
have an entire veterinary services program that goes into rural 
areas and last year handled 40,000 dogs and cats in the most rural 
areas in the country, just that one program, which is a small part 
of our program. 

Mr. Boswell. Okay. Last question and I will yield to Mr. Hayes. 
It has been called to my attention that the Animal Enterprise Ter- 
rorism Act in the last Congress that protected animal producers 
and families from extremist animal rights activists, your organiza- 
tion did not support that. Is that true? 

Mr. Pacelle. We have long opposed any illegal actions related 
to promoting animal protection. I have spoken on it publicly, and 
the people that have been condemned here today for going beyond 
the bounds of the law, we have joined in the course of criticizing. 
We were concerned about 

Mr. Boswell. So you did support the 

Mr. Pacelle. Because it had overreaching provisions that would 
have checked what we believe are protected speech activities. 

Mr. Boswell. So you did not support it then? 

Mr. Pacelle. Not in the form. We wanted to support it but we 
could not in the form that it was moved out of the committee. 
There was no markup on the bill. There was no hearing that al- 
lowed for any examination of those First Amendment questions. 

Mr. Boswell. Okay. 

Mr. Pacelle. But on our website is a strong statement against 
violent and illegal activities, and that is core to what we do. 

Mr. Boswell. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will reserve my time. 
I don’t have a question right now. 

Mr. Boswell. Mr. Kagen. 

Mr. Kagen. Thank you everyone for being here. With all this 
talk about food, I am getting kind of hungry, so I am going to just 
ask some yes or no questions. Mr. Pacelle, I would just like to 
know, do you live in the city or in the country? Because where I 
come from, if you come from the city you don’t understand things 
are born and die every day. If you live in the country, you under- 
stand the whole circle of life. Do you live in the city? 

Mr. Pacelle. I live in a suburb. 

Mr. Kagen. And do you have pets in your house? 

Mr. Pacelle. Yes. 

Mr. Kagen. And so you are not eating your pets, you are not rec- 
ommending people eat their pets. Am I correct? 

Mr. Pacelle. Correct. 

Mr. Kagen. And do you eat meat from chickens or eggs or cows? 

Mr. Pacelle. I am a vegetarian. 

Mr. Kagen. Okay. So you don’t feel comfortable with the slaugh- 
tering of animals for consumption. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Pacelle. Excuse me? 
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Mr. Kagen. You don’t feel comfortable 

Mr. Pacelle. Personally? 

Mr. Kagen. Correct. 

Mr. Pacelle. I choose not to do it, yes. 

Mr. Kagen. Okay. And I am a person that feels that how you 
spend your money either as an individual or as a family or a Con- 
gress is a reflection of your values so in terms of percentages of 
your organization’s budget, what percent of your budget for the Hu- 
mane Society do you spend for the direct care of animals? 

Mr. Pacelle. We have the highest rating on the charity navi- 
gator regulatory group. It is a 4-star rating. 

Mr. I^GEN. I don’t know what that regulatory group is but I am 
just looking for a number. 

Mr. Pacelle. We are not only a direct care group. Other groups 
would like us to spend all of our money caring for animals. We 
work on policy issues. We work on a wide range of other issues. We 
work with corporations 

Mr. Kagen. I understand that, but what I am looking for is a 
number. 

Mr. Pacelle. I couldn’t give you the percentage. We spend mil- 
lions on direct care — millions. We take in — last year we had reve- 
nues from average Americans, not from the government, of $130 
million. We spend millions on direct care of animals. 

Mr. Kagen. So that would be 1 percent, 2 percent? 

Mr. Pacelle. No. It depends which year. During Katrina 

Mr. Kagen. Maybe you could study that and get information to 
me. I would be very interested in that. 

Mr. Pacelle. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Kagen. And that is the end of my time, so I yield back. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from Iowa, Mr. King. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this hearing. 
I appreciate the testimony. This is a big issue facing all of us as 
we go forward to write this new farm bill. 

As I listen to this testimony, I direct my first question to Mr. 
Pacelle and that is, I would ask you if you could point out the stat- 
utes that you are referring to when you state that it is illegal to 
consume horseflesh in America. 

Mr. Pacelle. I don’t believe I ever said that. 

Mr. King. You are on record as doing that and so I would 
ask 

Mr. Pacelle. Well, I would like 

Mr. King. — if you could provide — go ahead, Mr. Pacelle. 

Mr. Pacelle. No, I would like the context of the comment. It is 
often that people take comments out of context. 

Mr. King. Okay. This is a context of a complete article that you 
have posted on a website that has no source titled “King Watch” 
and so it is some of the information that you provided in my dis- 
trict that is by my position false and so I want to give you an op- 
portunity to speak to that, but what I will do is, since you don’t 
know about the facts of this, I would ask you to submit to the 
record a correction of that if you had an opportunity to do some re- 
search, because I think it would be important for this panel to un- 
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derstand if there are any laws out there in local jurisdictions that 
you might have been referring to at the time that might have 
passed, you might have forgotten. But I think we have established 
that case. 

But I wanted to spend my time more 

Mr. Pacelle. Well 

Mr. King. Oh, no, I am completed. 

Mr. Martosko, your testimony here today was emphatic enough 
to I think bring everybody’s attention to this issue and I would ask 
you, as you looked at the organizations that you named that you 
say are determined to eliminate the livestock production industry 
in this country, there are a lot of threats to the livestock industry. 
We have diseases, 1, regulations, another, environmental regula- 
tions in particular. You have activist groups that are involved in 
legislation and litigation and BSE in the case of livestock. In fact, 
1 of the organizations states that swine is also a sort of BSE and 
I don’t find that to be the case. But of all of the things that threat- 
en livestock, what is the greatest risk to the livestock industry in 
your opinion? 

Mr. Martosko. In my opinion, the greatest risk right now is the 
possibility that the Congress will take seriously the advice of peo- 
ple who have sworn never to eat meat in crafting policy that will 
damage farming. 

Mr. King. And I would ask Mr. Gonzalez, what is your greatest 
concern to the overall livestock industry or particularly your own, 
which I have not had the opportunity to try either. 

Mr. Gonzalez. My greatest concern is that national market for 
meat and poultry products can break down if every city and town 
starts banning USDA-approved products. 

Mr. King. Thank you. 

Dr. Golab, at least the implication, if not the statement, has been 
introduced into this record or made that swine can carry BSE. Do 
you have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Golab. I am not aware that there has been direct evidence 
of that up to this point in time. 

Mr. King. In fact, I would point out there is a British study that 
fed concentrated quantities of BSE-carrying material to swine back 
when they had their — are you familiar with that study or at least 
have you read of it? 

Mr. Golab. No, I have not seen that study. 

Mr. King. Any studies that I can find establish that there is no 
connection, no link, no transfer from swine to any other animal 
that might be subject to potentially BSE. 

I also wanted to make a point that was just interesting to me. 
Mr. Chairman, I think you might enjoy this. I look back on some 
of the things that pop up in my mind as we have these discussions 
about particularly animal husbandry and I am thinking about back 
in the 1970s when, and I am pulling this off of memory, but when 
John McKay was coaching the UCLA Bruins to national champion- 
ships, they had a center there named Bill Walton, about 6"11, a 
red-haired vegetarian. He did a good job as an All American center 
in basketball and I believe they won at least 1 national champion- 
ship under him. He went on to play for the Seattle Supersonics, by 
my recollection. But his legs wouldn’t hold up and they went to 
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specialist after specialist, and finally 1 particular doctor said to 
him, you need to increase your fluids, you can’t play 4 or 5 games 
a week; 1 or 2 was fine when you were in college but you are in 
the pros now and you need to increase your protein. So he rec- 
ommended that Bill Walton increase his diet and take on beer and 
steak. Now, I am kind of in favor of those things and it is reported 
in the news that increasing that protein diet by going to that more 
protein concentrated including Pacific salmon was the first year 
that he had a good year and his legs held up. So I want to hold 
up the livestock industry and ensure that we can watch all kinds 
of competitive sports across America for a long time to come. I am 
interested in your industry and I am interested in our entertain- 
ment as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. King. 

Just a question to the panel at large, and I would like to ask 
this. I know I have gotten contacts, a lot of efforts made throughout 
the industry whether it is all different types of agriculture produc- 
tion that you are putting a lot of effort into the science and study 
to try to give appreciation to the needs of animals and healthy en- 
vironment and so on. Does anybody want to make any comment of 
what you are actually doing to try to meet the concerns that have 
been brought up to us today? Anybody? 

Mr. Pacelle. Mr. Chairman, there was just a study that came 
out of Iowa State University from, it was the Leopold Center and 
Iowa State study about sows in hoop barns as an alternative to 
gestation crates, and I believe that sort of work is happening 
around the country and it is showing that not only is it more hu- 
mane for the animals but it is more efficient in terms of the pro- 
ductivity of the pigs and it is better from a manure management 
standpoint. All this talk, you know, I never bring up vegetarianism. 
The only thing I ever bring up vegetarianism is when people like 
Mr. Martosko and others try to caricature us. If you look at every 
policy reform that we advance, it is about making life a little better 
for creatures who are less powerful than we are, and this research 
validates that elemental notion that has always governed agri- 
culture before it got so intensive: give an animal a little space, give 
an animal a little opportunity to turn around. 

Mr. Boswell. Any other members? Mr. Gregory? 

Mr. Gregory. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Boswell. Mr. Gregory, just in your area because I am ac- 
quainted with a gentleman named Van Zetten. Now, you may know 
him, Blair, but he tells me, knowing this meeting was coming up 
we had a discussion and talked about the efforts that are made in 
the egg-laying industry to provide what the consumer wants, and 
I would like for you to address that a little bit from your perspec- 
tive. Is it across the industry this happening or is Blair the only 
1 that is doing it? 

Mr. Gregory. First of all, he is a friend of yours and mine so 
I will tell him that you asked about him. Blair is in the egg prod- 
ucts business and his customers are companies that buy eggs as an 
ingredient to make other food items. So the ingredient-buying food 
manufacturing business has expressed an interest in their sup- 
pliers meeting animal welfare guidelines nearly at the speed by 
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which retail groceries have done so. Our program is open and avail- 
able and voluntarily people come to it and so we have said to Blair, 
whenever your customers are ready for it, we are happy to work 
with you, and we think that will happen one day. 

Could I say one other thing, Mr. Chairman, while we have the 
opportunity? I am really proud of our egg industry because I really 
believe that we can find solutions to most anything. Most any chal- 
lenge that we are faced with, we try to resolve, and we try to do 
it in a way that we are critical about what we do. We think it is 
an example of how we have done it in animal welfare as with the 
science-based committee of which Dr. Golab is one of those com- 
mittee members. We are doing the same thing now to try to solve 
environmental problems. We have a scientific panel headed by Dr. 
Hong Wa Shin at Iowa State. But you had asked a question earlier 
about what is our greatest concern. I actually believe we can solve 
almost every problem there is in our business except the thing that 
I am most fearful of is animal activists. They literally want to put 
all of animal agriculture out of business and they have broken into 
our facilities. They have presented distorted video, and when they 
talk about this university or this retailer or so and so making a 
switch to cage-free eggs, please understand, our producers also 
produce cage-free eggs and organic eggs and so we are not dispar- 
aging to any kind of system. We think there are advantages and 
disadvantages to all. But most retailers, most university dining fa- 
cilities, et cetera, don’t willingly make those choices. They make 
those choices after having been intimidated by some of the animal 
activist groups that are in this room today. So make sure that you 
understand that this doesn’t happen just out of the goodwill of the 
people to do this. It comes through intimidation of the marketplace. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pacelle. Mr. Chairman, can I answer that since it is kind 
of directed at us? 

Mr. Boswell. My time has run out. I will see if Mr. Hayes has 
a question and we will go from there. 

Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Golab, there are some implications beyond what we have 
talked about today. For example, in your medical veterinary opin- 
ion, ending the use of antibiotics in the livestock and poultry indus- 
try, how would such a ban, a blanket ban, affect the welfare of live- 
stock on our farms and ranches and other associated issues? 

Ms. Golab. I am sorry. I didn’t hear the last part of that. 

Mr. Hayes. Okay. Blanket ban on antibiotics in livestock, what 
other implication besides the livestock, include that as well, would 
be created by banning antibiotics in treating livestock? 

Ms. Golab. Well, if you take a look at what happened over in 
Europe when a certain proportion of antibiotics administered to 
livestock were prohibited, what you saw was that the amount of 
antibiotics administered to livestock for treatment purposes went 
up considerably. At the same time what you did not see is human 
resistance go down, which is what the primary concern has been 
with the use of antibiotics in livestock. What we see as veterinar- 
ians is increased disease, increased mortality. That is our principal 
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concern at that point when you start eliminating preventive uses 
in particular. 

Mr. Hayes. I appreciate the comment and I think the point to 
be made is, some of these extreme positions that are held have not 
only unintended consequences but they are not victimless positions. 

Mr. Gonzalez, we applaud you for your efforts as a small busi- 
nessman, immigrant to this country. You have raised some issues. 
Mr. Gregory has also raised issues. I think it is important because 
this Congress has passed the Animal Enterprise Terrorism Act, 
which if you think about, we should have never had to do because 
people should never have done the things that prompted us to have 
to do this, and I am particularly sensitive to you as an individual 
and a farmer, not an association. Are there other instances — and 
by the way, organizations are opposed and lobbied against the Ani- 
mal Enterprise Terrorism Act, which is somewhat hypocritical with 
some of the statements that have been made here today. Have you 
had other experiences that you did not mention in your limited 
time for testimony that you think are valuable to this ongoing dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. Gonzalez. Well, I want to support Mr. Gregory’s statement 
in terms of changes being made in the marketplace as a result of 
intimidation and coercion. The particular case happening with the 
foie gras market is that all the restaurants are being blanketed 
with letters being sent by these organizations telling them that if 
they do not withdraw the product from their menus, they are going 
to be picketed, and obviously no restaurant, especially high-end 
restaurants, enjoys or wants their customers to be bothered with 
picketers on the outside and this is happening on a regular basis. 
Obviously, and this is probably the most important part of my tes- 
timony is, an invitation to these animal rights groups to tone down, 
to dial down their inflammatory rhetoric because nobody can tell 
when — it takes only one person to snap and it is very risky at the 
individual level, especially in our case of the foie gras producers 
that we are very clearly identified, and the way they portray us in 
the public eye is really putting our lives and our families at risk. 
So I made a respectful invitation to civility in this issue in order 
to tone down the rhetoric because it can have real consequences. 
The hate mail that I have received is regular. Just before the mo- 
ment I was taking off to come to this meeting, I received one that 
you don’t know who is going to be ticked off by this. I can go on 
and on but basically that is my main message. 

Mr. Hayes. I appreciate your presence here today. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. The business of hate mail is extremely serious, but 
the fact that your restaurant was destroyed before it was ever com- 
pleted kind of eliminated the picketing and I think it is important 
that the public knows that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Walberg. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me ask Dr. Golab, as a person who works with animals and 
handles the science side of this issue, what does current science say 
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about the treatment of sows, cows, cattle and other animals that 
are processed for consumption? 

Ms. Golab. Well, I think that the single biggest issue that we 
take home, and this is important to me because I concentrate 
across issues rather than concentrating on a particular species, ba- 
sically what it comes down to is that every single production sys- 
tem has its advantages and disadvantages, and one of our biggest 
concerns I think as an association and as a profession is when you 
take those systems and you try and piecemeal them, and what I 
mean by that is, you take pieces of a particular system and you try 
and take actions on those pieces rather than considering the sys- 
tem as a whole. When you do that, you can create situations where 
you have changed a piece of a system but the rest of the production 
has not caught up with a change. For example, if you were to sud- 
denly move from stall housing systems for gestating sows to group 
systems without consideration for the type of animal that you have 
in that system, the individuals that are managing those animals, 
how that animal is fed, you could actually make the welfare of that 
animal considerably worse rather than better, and that is pretty 
true across the system irrespective of whatever piece of it you se- 
lect. And so our great wish is that these would be considered as 
comprehensive systems, and if changes need to be made, because 
the public is uncomfortable with something, do it in such a way 
that we phase in those changes and we make sure that we retain 
the advantages of the particular system that we are presently 
using but resolve its disadvantages. 

Mr. Walberg. How do we compare with other nations? 

Ms. Golab. I am sorry. What? 

Mr. Walberg. How do we compare with other nations in the 
handling, the processing, the care for animals? 

Ms. Golab. I think in terms of other nations, you have to look 
at it in the context of what the philosophy is in those nations. The 
fact of the matter is, the way that animals are viewed differs and 
it is also a fact that depending upon the amount of resources that 
you have, depends how much you can devote to things like animal 
welfare. Certainly I think in comparison with industrialized sys- 
tems, we are certainly among the best, if not the best, at what we 
do. Certainly in less industrialized nations, they are doing the best 
they can, I think, but they have to devote their resources and allo- 
cate those as necessary, and right now they are not able to provide 
as much resource in terms of animal welfare. 

Mr. Walberg. I want to move on with a few more questions as 
long as time remains here, and specifically asking Mr. Gregory, 
during the depression my father made it through as a chicken 
farmer and learned the value of the egg and I watched him in my 
young life train us in the value of the egg whether we liked it or 
not and sometimes devouring raw eggs because he still thought 
they were good for him, he lived to a ripe old age as well. But what 
do you do specifically to maintain the welfare of your animals, and 
especially considering these animals are your livelihood and source 
of revenue in the industry that you represent? I guess I am looking 
for specifics that show your intentions and show the lengths you 
go. 
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Mr. Gregory. Well, first of all, sir, I am not an egg producer. I 
am the President of the United Egg Producers Association. So I 
would speak for what we ask of our producers to do, and that is 
that we believe that egg production can be humanely produced in 
cages or in cage-free systems, organic systems, whatever it may be, 
providing that the farmer, the producer is following the rec- 
ommendations of respected scientists that knows the well-being of 
the animals. We encourage all of our members to follow those kind 
of guidelines, and if they do, we believe that their animals will re- 
spond kindly to them as well. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. Mr. Goodlatte, do you have questions? Or Mr. 
King has one. I will let you get organized, whichever. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I just want to set the record straight on some- 
thing that concerns me greatly because animal welfare obviously is 
a very important issue but also food safety is a very important 
issue as well and it was asserted by Mr. Pacelle in his testimony 
that there was a downer cow with BSE that got into our food sup- 
ply. That is absolutely false, and one of the reasons why we have 
the system that we have to protect consumers is to make sure that 
kind of thing does not happen. In his testimony, he suggested that 
the BSE-positive cattle had entered the food supply. Due to the 
large number of overlapping firewalls, no cattle testing positive for 
BSE have entered the food supply in the United States. I think this 
small example justifies Mr. Stenholm’s testimony regarding the 
scare tactics used by animal rights activists to invent facts to sup- 
port their extreme agenda, and we will submit information from 
the USDA of every cow that has been discovered in the United 
States with BSE, and there are only a few of them, to show that 
in each instance, the cow did not enter the food supply. And of 
course, a further safety measure is that the specified risk material 
in these animals is removed prior to the processing anyway so that 
portion that would contain any such ingredient would not get in 
anyway. But notwithstanding that fact, there is no cow that has 
entered our food supply, and I just want to make sure that the 
record reflects that so that the American consumer knows that our 
beef supply is indeed safe. 

Mr. Boswell. Mr. Goodlatte, would you yield on that point? 

Mr. Goodlatte. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Boswell. I appreciate you making those comments. A con- 
cern of mine for some time of course has been the same thing that 
we have shared, you and I have talked about and others on the 
committee about BSE, et cetera, and all animals aren’t the same, 
and concern has risen caused by some that the same thing applies 
to pork. That is just not so. Even efforts have been made to inject 
in tests, I am told, with BSE and it didn’t take. And I want to ask 
for you to yield to make this comment. As a young person, I used 
to feed and haul a lot of hogs to market and I had somebody ask 
me one time well, what goes on when a pig or a hog just lays down, 
and some would call that a downed animal, and I said well, first 
off, you understand it has been proven they are very smart ani- 
mals. They have an intellect that is unusual when it comes to ani- 
mals. And to get my point across, I finally said I will tell you what. 
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as a person that dealt with that, they protest, they lay down. And 
the person said, well, what do you do then, and I said well, we are 
trying to load them to go to market, I said, we put a person on each 
ear and the tail and give them encouragement and mayhe they just 
stand up and go. Now, a little on the light side of it, I get down 
to the Kansas City market, I was just a young fellow at those 
times, didn’t have anybody to help me but sometimes they decided 
to protest versus get off the top deck getting off the truck, and 
guess who had to go back up in there and get them out after heal- 
ing them for 2 or 3 hours? I had a lot of involvement in that, but 
it is true, the hog, the swine, there has never, ever been a case of 
anything that would be remotely connected to BSE according to the 
many scientists and people that I have talked to and the people in 
the business. They are smart animals and they will do things like 
that to make you think they might be sick and they are not sick 
at all, and there is no evidence of it, and I may be overstretching 
the comment by saying they protest but that is exactly the way I 
see it to understand what they will do, having dealt with them over 
the times of my life. 

So thank you for yielding. I yield back. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have got to leave 
and I just want to point out, Mr. Pacelle and I disagree on the 
whole downed animal issue and I understand his position. I think 
it is incorrect because I think you correctly note that there are a 
multitude of reasons why an animal might be downed, and there 
are provisions in the law to assure that an animal that is downed 
and may be diseased does not get into the food supply. An animal 
that might have a broken leg or something like that under the old 
provisions would still be suitable for slaughter. The disagreement 
we had was over whether it should be all-encompassing like that 
and that an animal that had those kind of problems would still get 
into the food supply and an animal that is diseased shouldn’t get 
into the food supply under any circumstances whether it is downed 
or not. But the important thing here is to make very clear that in 
no instance of the very small number, I am not sure of the exact 
number, the 3, 4, 5 cows with BSE that have been found in the 
United States, none have entered the human food supply, and I 
just think it is important to set the record straight on that issue 
so that any coverage of this hearing makes it clear that the food 
supply, that the confidence of the American consumer in the safety 
of their beef is not any way impaired by that. 

I thank you very much for allowing me to make that one point. 

Mr. Boswell. Well, thank you, and I would say this in credit to 
Mr. Pacelle or anybody else in the room: If you have a concern 
about BSE or downed animals, we all do. Nobody objects to that. 
We all do, and I think that is across the country, so I think that 
is something we absolutely agree on but we just have to use the 
science and be factual about it. 

This pretty much wraps up this panel. Is there anybody that 
wants to have the last — Mr. King? 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think it is important that 
we end this panel and this important section of this hearing on the 
right tone. So sometimes I listen to testimony, a question will pop 
up in my mind, and I think I have to have an answer to that. The 
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question that popped up in my mind was, can a vegan or a vege- 
tarian, can they eat a carnivore, and as I rolled that question 
around in my mind, the very agile staff that we have comes up 
with an answer for me that I would like to share with this com- 
mittee, and the answer to that is yes, that there are five plants, 
at least that we know of, that are carnivores themselves and we 
are all familiar with the Venus Flytrap but if you go across the 
range from the consumption of a small insect whereas the largest 
one is a Raja pitcher plant, they can actually digest mice. So I 
would think there would be a way to get some retribution by mak- 
ing a salad out of these five carnivorous plants. 

But I also wanted to make a confession just to end up my time 
here and that is that I am also a vegetarian, that I eat recycled, 
concentrated, enhanced vegetables in the form of meat. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Boswell. I would like to close this panel at this time and 
thank every one of you for your patience and your contribution and 
the manner in which you presented things you feel strongly about. 
Thank you very much. We would excuse you at this time and ask 
the third and final panel to join us at the table. As you are getting 
situated, let me say to the third panel, thank you for your tolerance 
and your patience. You have waited a long time, and we don’t want 
you to think you are any less important for being here because 
sometimes they even say the best is last. I don’t know if that would 
be applicable here but nevertheless, we are pleased to have you 
here. 

By introduction, I would introduce Mr. Gene Baur, President of 
Farm Sanctuary, Watkins Glen, New York; Mr. Paxton Ramsey, 
Member, National Cattlemen’s Beef Association, Devers, Texas; 
Ms. Barbara Determan, National Pork Producers Counsel, Early, 
Iowa, I know where that is; Ms. Leslie Vagneur Lange, National 
Director, American Quarter Horse Association from Greeley, Colo- 
rado; and Ms. Karen Jordan, DVM, Owner of Large Animal Veteri- 
nary Services on behalf of the National Milk Producers Federation, 
Siler City, North Carolina. Welcome to the panel. 

Mr. Baur, would you please share with us. 

STATEMENT OF GENE BAUR, PRESIDENT, FARM SANCTUARY, 
WAT KI NS GLEN, NEW YORK 

Mr. Baur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you very much for holding this hearing to address farm animal wel- 
fare. It is an area of growing concern across our country and that 
is why we are seeing companies like Whole Foods develop more hu- 
mane standards and where companies like Smithfield are starting 
to move away from certain practices that have been common. My 
name is Gene Baur. I am the Oresident and Cofounder of Farm 
Sanctuary. We operate two sanctuaries for farm animals, one in 
New York, one in California. I also have a master’s degree on agri- 
cultural economics from Cornell University. So I have spent a fair 
bit of time taking care of animals. I have firsthand experience tak- 
ing care of animals. Our shelters actually began when we would 
find living animals literally thrown in trashcans or living animals 
left on piles of dead animals behind stockyards. 
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What has happened as we have pushed to produce more food 
more cheaply is that animals have become increasingly 
commodified. Animals are not being seen as living, feeling crea- 
tures and they are seen more as production units, and I am glad 
to hear that this assumption that if animals are productive, their 
welfare is good, is now being questioned. In fact, as Dr. Golab 
pointed out, there are competing interests on the farm. In some in- 
stances, animal welfare is actually in conflict with animal produc- 
tion. To produce egg-laying breeds of hens, hatcheries discard mil- 
lions of unwanted male chicks every year. I have photos of baby 
chicks in dumpsters. I was at a hatchery once and watched living 
chicks put on an auger, sent into a manure spreader to be spread 
on the field as manure. As Dr. Temple Grandin has said, and she 
is one of the Nation’s and in fact the world’s leading livestock han- 
dling experts, bad has become normal oftentimes what happens on 
farms. I also want to just say that I don’t believe that farmers are 
bad people. I don’t believe that people who are throwing living ani- 
mals in trashcans or confining them in these devices which I be- 
lieve are inhumane, I don’t believe that those individuals are cruel 
or intentionally causing harm to animals but I believe people have 
become jaded, and the industry has looked to maximize production 
and it has come at the expensive of animal welfare. 

Science has shown us what we can do but it has not asked the 
question, what we should do. Ethics is the issue we are dealing 
with here and that is why these issues are so emotional. Animal 
advocates are very upset about what they see happening to animals 
and I also understand that animal producers sometimes feel threat- 
ened and feel that they are being called cruel. That is not an easy 
thing to hear. But I would like to point out again that these are 
not people intentionally causing harm or wishing to cause harm. 
Nobody wants to cause harm. We all like to see ourselves as hu- 
mane citizens. But what is happening on farms is, in the view of 
myself and Farm Sanctuary’s members and most U.S. citizens, 
what is happening on farms is unacceptable. Most people do not 
feel that it is right to keep breeding pigs in 2-foot-wide crates for 
years. They feel that it is wrong to just throw living animals in 
trashcans or leave them on piles of dead animals. 

When we address how animals are raised, we need to look at the 
ethical issues. Science is important, that needs to be brought into 
the equation but ethics is also important, and that is one of the 
things that we haven’t really heard very much about here. What 
is humane? What is appropriate? What do we stand for as a people 
and as a society? Do we think it is okay for living chicks to be 
thrown on an auger and dumped into a manure spreader to be 
spread on the field as manure? Do we think that is appropriate? 
And I would also just say from the legal standpoint, farm animals 
are excluded from the Federal Animal Welfare Act and they are 
also excluded from many state anticruelty laws. So this idea of 
throwing these live animals away could in some cases be consid- 
ered legal, and in fact, we had a court case in New Jersey where 
there were a couple of live hens that were thrown into a trashcan 
as manure. The egg industry’s lawyer actually argued in court that 
legally the birds could be treated like manure. The judge said isn’t 
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there a difference between live birds and manure? And the attor- 
ney said no, Your Honor. 

So it has gotten to such a point that cruelty is defended and I 
think this hearing will hopefully shed some light on some of the 
real conditions and I really appreciate the opportunity to be here. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Baur appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. We would now recognize Mr. Ramsey. 

STATEMENT OF PAXTON RAMSEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN’S BEEF ASSOCIATION, DEVERS, TEXAS 

Mr. Ramsey. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. My name is Paxton Ramsey and I am 
the 4th of 5 generations on my family’s ranch in south Texas where 
we raise cattle and horses, and I am honored to be here this morn- 
ing on behalf of the American rancher to confirm the importance 
of animal welfare in our industry. 

Each morning on ranches across the country, over a cup of coffee 
in the barn, cowboys are feeding, grooming, shoeing horses, putting 
orphaned calves on a nurse cow as they meet and prioritize their 
duties of the day. A plan is devised and each man departs for the 
day in a dirty pickup with a pair of fencing pliers, a sandwich, 
medicine and a fresh horse in his trailer. Our goal is to as thorough 
and efficient as we can in checking and handling our portion of the 
livestock with animal welfare and profitability in mind. This in- 
cludes providing adequate water, minerals and vitamins based on 
age, condition, sex and time of year. A man once told me that 
ranching is an art and should be handled in a business-like way. 
Poorly tended animals will cause a ranch to go under, the same 
ranch the world is counting on for food. 

The longstanding commitment to the health and welfare of our 
animals is probably not something we talk about enough in public 
because it is not something that we have to make a conscious deci- 
sion to pursue. Good care of our animals is second nature to us and 
it is not something we do because it is popular or newsworthy. We 
do it because these animals depend on us and we cannot fail them. 

If I may, allow me to take you a few miles off the highway where 
a young man has been working since before we all ate breakfast 
to locate a sick calf. He and his horse have just exhibited a har- 
mony beyond words in roping this calf and giving the appropriate 
shots needed to prevent the signs of pneumonia from spreading. 
Picture the heat, the thorns, the dust, the potholes and many more 
pitfalls that this team has endured to get through rough country 
just to doctor one little old calf that neither you nor I will ever 
know about if he dies. Is it really worth all the work, risk and dan- 
ger? What if the market value of that calf is at an all-time low? 
It is worth doing when no one will ever know if he turns his back 
and rides away? Yes, sir, it is. Do you know why? Because that 
young man promised his forefathers and his children that he 
would. Being a good steward is the job that he asked for and his 
integrity and the welfare of his animals are not to be compromised. 

Stewardship requires work. The cattle and horses of our family 
ranch count on us to adequately care for them as much or more 
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than we count on them to take care of us. It is not only our moral 
obligation, it has also proven to be a more profitable way of busi- 
ness. We have learned through years of experience that if you take 
care of your pennies, your dollars will take care of themselves. A 
stressed animal that goes to market produces a substandard prod- 
uct. An animal that was raised without proper management prac- 
tices will not produce high-quality meat. 

As a member of the National Cattlemen’s Beef Association and 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, I rely on 
them to help ensure that animal welfare is taken seriously 
throughout our industry. NCBA has worked with USDA, land 
grant universities, county agents, vets, animal scientists and cow- 
boys to determine the effects of handling and care on livestock. 
That knowledge has helped the industry to develop new processes, 
procedures and equipment that improve animal welfare. For exam- 
ple, NCBA has long taken these principles and practices from the 
grass roots level and added the expertise of many associated enti- 
ties to develop producer-led initiatives such as the Beef Quality As- 
surance Program and the cattle industry’s guidelines for the care 
and handling of cattle. 

Created in 1987, BQA provides guidelines for livestock care and 
handling and nutrition and veterinary treatment. Emphasis on 
education helps producers identify the day-to-day ranch manage- 
ment practices that influence the production of safe, wholesome 
beef. BQA incorporates current FDA, EPA and USDA regulations 
as well as HACCP principles. Today BQA influences more than 90 
percent of U.S. cattle. 

The BQA producer code of cattle care gives the following guide- 
lines for cattle producers: provide adequate food, water and care to 
protect cattle health and well-being; provide disease prevention 
practices to protect the health of the herd including access to vet- 
erinary care; provide facilities that allow safe, humane and effec- 
tive movement and/or restraint of livestock; use humane methods 
to euthanize sick or injured livestock and dispose of them properly; 
provide personnel with training to properly handle and care for cat- 
tle; make timely observations of livestock to ensure basic needs are 
being met; provide transportation that avoids undue stress caused 
by overcrowding, excess time in transit or improper handling dur- 
ing loading and unloading; keep updated on advancements and 
changes in the industry to make decisions based on sound produc- 
tion practices and consideration to animal well-being;, and finally, 
not to tolerate people or practices which willfully mistreat animals. 

In addition, the cattle industry’s guidelines for care and handling 
cattle, which were developed in 2003, are a comprehensive set of 
the best practices for every aspect of the cattle production. Some 
of the best practices include: low-stress cattle handling; effective 
shelter and housing; careful loading and transporting; and tips on 
reducing heat stress. 

As you can see, ladies and gentlemen, animal welfare is given 
great consideration every day in my business. Not only is proper 
care and handling something we practice, it is also regulated by 
state and federal law. As such, we look forward to working with 
Congress to ensure that state and federal agencies such as APHIS 
have all the resources they need for the inspection of regulated fa- 
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cilities that handle livestock. In addition, we hope to work with you 
to continue efforts that ensure we have plenty of enthusiastic and 
talented vets entering large-animal practices. 

In closing, years of practical experience have shaped the prac- 
tices we as cattlemen use to care for our livestock. It is not just 
something we talk about, it is something we do every day. I assure 
you, no one looks out for the welfare of our animals more than we 
do because it is an integral part of ensuring the industry remains 
as healthy and as vibrant as our cattle. On behalf of NCBA and 
the American rancher, I appreciate your time here today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ramsey appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you, Mr. Ramsey. 

The chair recognizes Ms. Determan. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA DETERMAN, NATIONAL PORK 
PRODUCERS COUNCIL, EARLY, IOWA 

Ms. Determan. Good morning. Chairman Boswell and Ranking 
Member Hayes and other members of the subcommittee. I am Barb 
Determan. I am a 4th-generation pork producer from Early, Iowa, 
and I am a Past President of the National Pork Producers Council. 

First, I want to make a very clear, definitive statement to this 
committee and to Congress. American’s pork producers recognize 
our moral obligation to provide for the well-being of our animals 
and we raise our pigs in a humane, compassionate and socially re- 
sponsible manner. Any production practice that falls short of this 
high performance standard is totally unacceptable and will not be 
tolerated by our industry. In addition to our moral obligation, pork 
producers’ livelihoods depend on the well-being and performance of 
their pigs. Through my own farm experiences and the countless 
number of people that I have met through my work and travels as 
an NPPC officer, I have learned that one thing is very constant 
among pork producers. We are in this business because we love 
working with pigs. None of us would do anything that would be 
knowingly harmful to the pigs’ well-being but remember, these are 
food animals, not household pets. 

Today I will tell you how American’s pork producers are address- 
ing the well-being of our pigs through compassionate swine care, 
humane sow housing, responsible use of antibiotics and safe trans- 
portation. In 1989, pork producers established the Pork Quality As- 
surance, PQA, food safety program. Major meatpackers require our 
producers to have PQA certification. While producers have long 
used humane well-being practices, the industry further developed 
animal care guidelines in the early 1990s and we made them into 
standards as new knowledge about animal care became available. 
More recently, the industry developed and implemented the Truck- 
er Quality Assurance Program for those who handle and transport 
market hogs. The majority of packing plants also require truckers 
to be TQA certified. All three of these efforts were among the first 
of their kind in the livestock industry and were developed in co- 
operation with animal well-being experts from land grant univer- 
sities, practicing veterinarians and other scientists. 

In 2002, producers endorsed an updated U.S. producer code of 
practice that calls for us to: provide facilities to protect and shelter 
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our pigs; provide personnel with training for proper care of our pigs 
with zero tolerance for mistreatment of our pigs in their care; pro- 
vide access to good quality water, nutritionally balanced diets; pro- 
vide prompt veterinary medical care when required; and maintain 
adequate biosecurity to protect the health of our herd. 

In 2003, the industry updated its Swine Care Handbook which 
is the foundation for the Swine Welfare Assurance Program, called 
SWAP. It is an educational and assessment program that looks at 
10 specific areas of animal care. Now the principles of SWAP are 
in the industry’s ongoing and groundbreaking Pork Quality Assur- 
ance Plus Program which does include certification, on-farm assess- 
ments and third-party audits. There was no pressure to implement 
these programs other than our belief to do the right thing. All our 
animals, even those raised for food, deserve to be provided with 
care and decency, and we do that 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
365 days a year. 

With regard to sow housing, the pork industry agrees with the 
position of the American Veterinary Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Association of Swine Veterinarians and other organizations, 
which recognize gestation stalls and group housing systems as ap- 
propriate for providing for the well-being of sows during pregnancy. 
Science and practice suggest that both individual and group hous- 
ing have advantages and disadvantages. That is why we strongly 
believe the skill of the individual taking care of the pigs is the ulti- 
mate determining fact in the well-being of sows and market pigs. 
Healthy, well-cared-for animals are raised in almost any system as 
long as the care of the animal is the top priority. Science and farm- 
er experience also tell us that mandating any one type of sow hous- 
ing or simply changing for the sake of change is not necessarily in 
the best interest of the pig. 

We do not believe Congress has the understanding or the exper- 
tise to decide on farm practices for our production. We also believe 
that includes the use of antibiotics to treat injured or sick pigs and 
that prevent wound infections, pain and suffering. Pork producers 
use antibiotics in consultation with their veterinarian in a respon- 
sible manner. In fact, the industry created the Take Care, Use 
Antibiotics Responsibly program to enhance producers’ awareness 
of antibiotic use. Banning antibiotics because of some misconcep- 
tion or outdated information related to the antibiotic resistance in 
humans will only jeopardize the well-being of our animals. It is 
clear that antibiotic resistance in humans would not end if anti- 
biotic use on farms were eliminated. One peer-reviewed study esti- 
mates that 96 percent of antibiotic resistance in humans is due to 
the human use of antibiotic and not from the consumption of meet 
products. In addition, the FDA has a rigorous science-based ap- 
proval process for animal antibiotics that addresses human health 
concerns and sets withdrawal times for each antibiotic use. 

I am proud to be part of an industry that on our own has devel- 
oped and implemented world-class programs that help pork pro- 
ducers raise and care for their animals in a humane, compas- 
sionate and socially responsible manner. We oppose legislation that 
dictates our production practices or that bans products and prac- 
tices that help us care for our pigs and we oppose including an ani- 
mal welfare title in the farm bill. 
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Again, thank you for letting me testify on behalf of the Nation’s 
pork producers and I will be happy to answer any questions at the 
appropriate time. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Determan appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Lange. 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE VAGNEUR LANGE, NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN QUARTER HORSE ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Lange. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. My name is Leslie Lange. I am the National Direc- 
tor for the American Quarter Horse Association from my home 
State of Colorado. It is AQHA’s hope that by providing this testi- 
mony, commonsense legislation can be addressed that will not ad- 
versely affect horse owners, horses or the industry at large. 

There are many examples of people who believe they are working 
for positive changes yet they are in fact irreparably damaging the 
agricultural industry. Threats received by Colorado’s own beloved, 
century-old National Western Stock Show and Rodeo and protests 
at rodeos across the country by militant animal rights groups are 
just a few examples. 

Today I want to focus on what has occurred recently as a result 
of the closure of some horse processing facilities in the United 
States. The American Quarter Horse Association represents a 
broad base of members who are involved in many different areas 
of the industry. The primary concern of these members, my fellow 
directors and staff is ensuring that the welfare of the horse is para- 
mount to all other considerations. I would like to have added to the 
record a copy of AQHA’s rulebook that addresses humane treat- 
ment. I want the record to reflect that AQHA does not favor 
slaughter as a way of dealing with America’s unwanted horses. 
However, the association’s board does recognize that the processing 
of unwanted horses is currently a necessary aspect of the equine 
industry. Some have publicly mischaracterized AQHA as not being 
for the horse and that could not be further from the truth. If it 
weren’t for the horse, AQHA would not exist. 

Additionally, it has been improperly stated that the majority of 
horses that go to slaughter are American Quarter Horses. To be ac- 
curate, the processing facilities do not know the breeds of these 
horses. 

As a breed registry, the association’s primary role is to record the 
pedigrees of American quarter horses. It is not AQHA’s role to re- 
strict a breeder’s right to breed their horses. In fact, courts have 
ruled that in certain cases, it is a restraint of trade for the associa- 
tion to do so. 

The three areas I would like to comment on are long-term care 
for horses, funding for enforcement and an equine welfare system 
and how the industry is handling the unwanted-horse issue with- 
out the government reacting to animal rights activists or celebrities 
who are out of touch. 

Earlier this year when the horse processing facilities were closed, 
AQHA warned that if this were to occur without addressing long- 
term-care solutions, some horses would needlessly suffer. Their 
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owners would not have a way to sell a horse they no longer wanted 
nor could afford to keep. An unwanted horse is one that has be- 
come a burden rather than a joy to its owner. Examples of these 
problems, AQHA took a call from an irate salebarn owner who 
found himself in possession of a handful of horses that the owner 
had simply abandoned because he couldn’t even get the consign- 
ment fee for them in the auction. The association received a call 
from a feed store in Mississippi that was approached to help feed 
70 horses that had been abandoned. An AQHA member from Mon- 
tana mailed pictures of a 3-year-old gelding that died of starvation 
because its owner simply walked away. And in my home State of 
Colorado, 23 horses were locked in a barn and abandoned. The 
owner told authorities he could no longer afford to take care of 
these horses because of rising prices and plummeting value. 

Certainly, all owners should care for their animals properly. Un- 
fortunately, not all do because they can no longer afford to. While 
many business owners and animal lovers have a soft spot for these 
abandoned horses now, at some point the gravy train is going to 
run dry and horses are already becoming victims. 

Activists and misguided legislation circulating around Wash- 
ington relating to horse slaughter are having a powerful impact on 
the veiy animal meant to be protected. Whether or not we want to 
admit it, economics comes into play. The slaughter market deter- 
mines the base or floor price for horses. When that bottom falls out 
or is removed, as it has been, it simply stands to reason that it will 
adversely affect the horse industry and the horses themselves. 

I make my living off the horse industry, and even at the upper 
end where I train and compete, owners are beginning to feel the 
effects of the bottoming of the horse industry. When the floor is re- 
moved, the entire industry begins to fall, and as we are seeing, val- 
ues are beginning to decline. 

I would like to add to the record the American Horse Council’s 
Economic Impact of the Horse Industry. 

The other economic issue deals with how are we going to care for 
90,000 horses each year entering the equine welfare system. By 
most assessments, it would take an additional 2,700 bona fide res- 
cue facilities. By providing only the most basic care of hay and 
water, it will cost $171 million to care for 90,000 unwanted horses 
displaced as a result of banning horse slaughter in the United 
States. 

Staff at AQHA called the hometowns of each of the members of 
this subcommittee. Of the 18 municipalities contacted, only one had 
the facilities to take in displaced horses. We have a long way to go. 

As a result of the closing of the Nation’s processing facilities, 
today there are more horses on the market causing the value to 
plunge. Low prices have consequences, and while slaughter is not 
pretty, it does provide a humane, economical way for an owner to 
relinquish an unwanted horse. 

The option of sending a horse for processing must remain avail- 
able to those who need it so long as measures ensuring humane 
transportation and treatment of horses are in place. Today those 
rules exist, and in the United States we protect the dignity of even 
the most unwanted or unusable horse. Once an animal is taken 
outside the borders, we lose those standards of care. 
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The good news is, the horse industry is addressing the issue 
without government intervention through the Unwanted Horse Co- 
alition. The Unwanted Horse Coalition, which was established in 
2005, is working to eliminate America’s unwanted horses. Their 
goal is not to pay for the care of unwanted horses but to reduce 
their number and improve their welfare. Through education and 
hard work, we are addressing this problem without creating inad- 
vertent problems like this ban has. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this subcommittee, I love horses and I 
love how good the agriculture industry has been to me. If you are 
serious about helping horses and the good people who make their 
livelihood off the livestock industry, I hope you will do what is 
right to end this problem. It is not about passing laws that have 
unintended consequences; it is about being realistic, doing what is 
right for horses and feasible for taxpayers. 

Thank you for your time today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lange appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. Jordan. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN JORDAN, DVM, OWNER, LARGE ANI- 
MAL VETERINARY SERVICES, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL 

MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, SILER CITY, NORTH CARO- 
LINA 

Ms. Jordan. Thank you for inviting the National Milk Producers 
Federation to testify before you today. My name is Karen Jordan 
and I am a practicing large-animal veterinarian from Siler City, 
North Carolina. My husband and I also own Brush Creek Swiss 
Farms, where we milk 75 registered Brown Swiss and raise about 
70 replacement heifers. Currently I serve as Vice-Chair of the Ani- 
mal Health Committee of National Milk and Chair of the Cattle 
Health Committee of the National Institution for Animal Agri- 
culture. 

My testimony today focuses on the animal care that our U.S. 
dairy farmers provide every day for their animals and the incorpo- 
ration of new technology as it becomes available to improve the 
welfare of our animals. Dairy farmers know that improving animal 
welfare pays back on a daily basis. Every day, regardless of the 
size of the operation, dairy farmers invest time and money in pro- 
viding the best health care, housing and nutrition that is available. 
While specific animal care practices vary depending on the geo- 
graphic region and climate, proper animal care is practiced 
throughout the industry. 

Simply put, what is good for our cows is good for our businesses. 
In 2002, National Milk Producers and the Milk and Dairy Beef 
Quality Assurance Center came together to develop the Caring for 
Dairy Animals Technical Reference Guide. This is a comprehensive 
set of dairy animal well-being guidelines that covers all aspects of 
dairy animal care. The Milk and Dairy Beef Quality Assurance 
Center also offers a third-party auditing component of the program 
and many dairy farmers choose to go through own farm audit to 
verify their best management practices. 
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These guidelines have been recognized by the Food Marketing In- 
stitute and the National Council of Chain Restaurants. The guide- 
lines were developed using the most current animal well-being re- 
search and these guidelines have been extensively reviewed by 
dairy animal welfare experts and are endorsed by the American As- 
sociation of Bovine Practitioners. At the inception of the guidelines, 
a strong promotional effort led by National Milk was initiated and 
these guidelines were widely distributed to dairy farmers, veteri- 
narians, dairy nutritionists, milk cooperative field staff and others 
who interact with dairy farmers on a daily basis. 

The dairy industry has not only addressed animal care standards 
for the milking cow but also for dairy calves, replacement heifers 
and for veal calves. Farmers that raise replacement heifers utilize 
the Raising Quality Replacement Heifers guidelines. The American 
Veal Association has developed the Veal Quality Assurance Pro- 
gram, which provides stringent guidelines for animal well-being 
and care and requires multiple yearly onsite visits from an accred- 
ited and licensed veterinarian to document compliance. 

Several years ago, the New Jersey Department of Agriculture 
was mandated to develop and adopt regulations governing the min- 
imum standards for the humane treatment of domestic livestock. 
The same Caring for Dairy Animals Technical Reference Guide was 
a set of dairy animal welfare guidelines that the State of New Jer- 
sey used to develop the dairy component of their standards. 

There are also other dairy animal welfare verification programs 
that states or dairy organizations have developed. For example, the 
States of California and New York have quality assurance pro- 
grams that have a dairy animal welfare component to them. 

In addition to animal care guidelines, the dairy industry also 
supports new research in the animal well-being area. As new ap- 
propriate technologies and/or animal care practices arise, they are 
recommended to producers, and in the past decade animal welfare 
research has lead to many improvements in cow comfort. Because 
of this research, farmers have applied the improvements gained 
from the research into their management practices. Today many 
farmers provide their cows with fans and sprinkler systems to keep 
them cool and comfortable. Farmers also install rubber mats for 
their cows to stand on as well as clean, comfortable bedding such 
as sand and rubber-filled mattresses for their cows to lie on. Rou- 
tine herd health programs are also a part of all dairy farmers’ daily 
management. 

Through a combination of modern production technologies and 
experienced gained across generations of dairying, today’s milk pro- 
ducers know how to maximize cow comfort and well-being in order 
to achieve the record levels of milk production that you are seeing 
today. National Milk Producers continues to work with other dairy 
organizations to promote the animal care guidelines to our dairy 
producers. 

As you can see, U.S. dairy farmers have been very involved in 
the welfare of their animals and dairy farmers want to provide the 
utmost care for their animals. Because of all the industry efforts, 
we respectfully request that you oppose any proposed farm animal 
welfare legislation as part of the 2007 Farm Bill. Dairy farmers’ 
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livelihood is already based on well-cared-for and healthy animals to 
produce wholesome, nutritious dairy products. 

Thank you for providing me with the opportunity to testify on be- 
half of the National Milk Producers Federation, and I have a copy 
of the guidelines that I have referred to during this testimony that 
I would like for this to be made part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jordan appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing:] 

Mr. Boswell. Well, thank you, Ms. Jordan, for an excellent testi- 
mony. 

We will move to our questions now. I guess it is a learning proc- 
ess for me, but Mr. Baur, if I could start off with, is Farm Sanc- 
tuary an animal welfare or animal rights organization? 

Mr. Baur. We are both. We encourage people to consider eating 
in a compassionate way, which would include a vegan lifestyle, but 
we also work to stop cruelty so we recognize that each person has 
to make their own food choices though. 

Mr. Boswell. Okay. I am trying to understand your goals. Is it 
to end animal agriculture? 

Mr. Baur. No, our goals are to prevent suffering, to prevent cru- 
elty. We are not anti-farmer; we are anti-cruelty. 

Mr. Boswell. So you just said you are a vegetarian or a 

Mr. Baur. I am a vegan, yes, but we recognize that each person 
has to make their own choice in terms of what they eat. 

Mr. Boswell. Out of curiosity, and I am not picking on you, but 
would you like to see an end to raising and the slaughter of ani- 
mals for food? 

Mr. Baur. Personally, I think it is a violent — killing animals is 
a bloody, violent thing and I frankly feel kind of bad for those who 
have to do it, so in my ideal world and what I dream about, yes, 
that is what I would like to see. I also recognize that I am indi- 
vidual with my own dreams and each of us have our own dreams 
but we as a society need to decide what is appropriate, and I think 
that is where we are currently not acting appropriately. We are 
doing some very bad things to animals. 

Mr. Boswell. I am curious about, if I could, where does Farm 
Sanctuary gets its funding. Do you get it from HSUS? Do you re- 
ceive funding from them? 

Mr. Baur. No, the vast majority of our support comes from our 
members. We have 150,000 supporters across the U.S. 

Mr. Boswell. But back to my question, do you get any funding 
from HSUS? 

Mr. Baur. We were involved with a rescue of chickens from 
Katrina and we did get a donation from HSUS for that particular 
rescue but that was a one-time thing and 

Mr. Boswell. But how about other help? For example, PETA, do 
you get any 

Mr. Baur. No, we have never gotten any funding from PETA. 

Mr. Boswell. Well, thank you very much. 

I would like to address this question to some of the others. I am 
aware that a lot of quality assurance activity goes on within your 
industries, beef, pork, dairy, I think it does with horses as well so 
would you just, to enlighten us a little bit, give me just a little bit 
of what you are doing to try to put this forward. 
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Mr. Ramsey. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I think it varies from re- 
gion to region as each ranch requires certain activity to ensure wel- 
fare of animals. I know that NCBA has worked hard to establish 
its Beef Quality Assurance Program and it is a recommended pro- 
cedure to all of their members. However, our ranch personally, for 
example, we actually have to go above and beyond that to some de- 
gree. 

Mr. Boswell. But you have an education program, if I remem- 
ber. 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boswell. I think it is very good. I am going to give you a 
chance to tell the folks about that. 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes, sir. I think it promotes an activity among all 
ranches to be in touch with their veterinarians, to be in touch with 
what is a good vaccine program to prevent any unnecessary sick- 
ness or death. But it is very 

Mr. Boswell. Barbara? 

Ms. Determan. The Pork Quality Assurance Program, like we 
said, has been around since 1989 and anybody who handles hogs, 
and especially on our farm, goes through PQA training, even down 
to my teenage daughter has gone through Pork Quality Assurance 
training. And what that is, is an education process with a certified 
veterinarian who walks us through the education process of how to 
handle the pigs. The PQA Plus Program that is going to be intro- 
duced this year to producers now includes the animal welfare com- 
ponent to it too which will have an assessment as well as third- 
party audit within that. Most of the major packers in the pork in- 
dustry require producers to be PQA certified. 

Mr. Boswell. Ms. Jordan or Ms. Lange, either one, your quality 
programs? 

Ms. Jordan. For the dairy industry, our Caring for Dairy Ani- 
mals Technical Reference Guide has been well circulated through 
our different dairy magazines. It has been made available to the 
field staff for different member cooperatives for distribution to our 
dairy farmers. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you. 

Ms. Lange. In the equine industry, it is obvious that we don’t 
consume a large amount of horsemeat in the United States but the 
American Quarter Horse Association does have over $6 million in 
contributions in equine research for the health and well-being of 
the equine animal, and as I spoke in my testimony, the Unwanted 
Horse Coalition is working to provide a place other than slaughter 
for horses that are unwanted or unusable. We have brochures that 
we have put out addressing those unwanted-horse issues and what 
the options are besides slaughter to try to address the unwanted- 
horse issue. 

Mr. Boswell. Thank you very well. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Jordan, would you outline briefly the guidelines employed by 
veal raisers to improve and to ensure animal care? 

Ms. Jordan. I am sorry. I would have to get back to you on that. 
I don’t have access to that document. 
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Mr. Hayes. How about your personal experience? That is all I 
am asking about. 

Ms. Jordan. Well, personal experience, our book has — we usually 
keep them on the farm for 7 to 10 days and then they are usually 
sold locally and they are handled just like as if they were a heifer 
calf, and we are trying to get them started out just as well as any 
of our heifer calves are started out. 

Mr. Hayes. Is Johnson’s still in Siler City? 

Mr. Jordan. Johnson’s Restaurant? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Ms. Jordan. Yes, sir, best hamburgers. 

Mr. Hayes. We could convert some vegans there, I believe. 

Ms. Determan, thank you for coming by yesterday. Talk briefly 
about the downers and the ban that is proposed under H.R. 661. 
What impact would that have and is that practical and realistic? 

Ms. Determan. Well, as Chairman Boswell explained, pigs some- 
times just protest, and so the pigs when we are unloading them at 
the slaughter plant, sometimes we have — they just get stubborn 
and especially if it is warm, they will just lay down, and that could 
possibly eliminate a lot of pigs from our supply because this is just 
a trait of theirs. By eliminating pigs who are perfectly healthy and 
pose no threat to the food supply would be a huge impact on our 
industry. But more importantly, they are safe and they are good, 
quality product to go to consumers who need to feed their families. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Baur, do you think Roe v. Wade should be over- 
turned? 

Mr. Baur. I haven’t honestly given it a lot of thought. I mean, 
we are here to talk about farm animals. Well, Roe v. Wade, I mean, 
that is — I honestly don’t have a position on it. 

Mr. Hayes. Okay. Mr. Chairman, thank you. A couple things. I 
would ask unanimous consent that Mr. Stenholm’s May 23 letter 
to Mr. Pacelle be entered into the record today, and I would also 
from personal experience like to add to the testimony that as a 
great fan, my wife and I of PBR, the bulls are treated much better 
than the cowboys, exemplary across the board. Also, the circus, as 
a grandfather, I have never seen better care for animals and in the 
quarter horse industry, the dairy farmers, poultry — Mama, don’t let 
your baby grow up to be a cowboy. You did a great job, Mr. 
Ramsey. They are doing a good job. 

So thank you for the hearing, and I will yield my time in case 
some other questions need to be asked. You need to think about 
that Roe v. Wade, Mr. Baur. It is interesting, given your position. 

Mr. Boswell. Well, thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. King. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will move quickly. 

Ms. Determan, when I was a young boy, we farrowed pigs with 
wooden panels in the barn, pitched straw over them and bedded 
the sows in that. They had the pigs, got up, laid back down, laid 
on them, sometimes they ate them. How many pigs did we wean 
per litter then and compared to 20 years ago when we came with 
farrowing crates compared to today with gestation crates? What 
has happened to the survivability of those pigs? 

Ms. Determan. Survivability of the pigs has greatly increased, 
first of all. Second of all, I had the same experience. I grew up on 
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a pig farm too so I had the same experience of having those pigs 
get laid on and other things happened. But mainly the surviv- 
ability has increased from anywhere from 2 to 3 pigs per litter, and 
that is per litter, not yearlong but per litter. So it has been a 
very — I have had experience both ways and I will tell you that the 
individual care that I can give to each animal in a stall is ex- 
tremely important for me as a producer to be able to take care of 
each animal individually, not only care-wise but also make sure 
they get the right feed and the whole works. 

Mr. King. But today you see a wean average approaching 10 pigs 
per litter? 

Ms. Determan. Yes. 

Mr. King. And when I was a little boy, what was that number, 
what would you — just a guess. 

Ms. Determan. Less than seven. Now is 10. 

Mr. King. That is about how many pigs’ lives one would sacrifice 
if they went back to a more natural way of doing this. 

I yield back the balance of my time. I thank the chairman and 
thank the witnesses. 

Mr. Boswell. I understand Mr. Walberg has no questions. 

Mr. Hayes, we are going to ask you if you have any closing re- 
marks before we wrap up here. Seeing none at this moment, I 
would like to say this for my part: excellent panel. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Baur, Mr. Ramsey, Ms. Determan, Ms. Lange, Ms. Jor- 
dan, I appreciate you taking the time and coming and sharing with 
us and helping us discuss this issue of animal welfare. I think over- 
all as we think of what has happened here these last 3 hours or 
so, that it has been an open opportunity to put things under glass, 
if you will, out in daylight and talk about it. One thing I have 
learned and appreciate very much is that folks are concerned about 
animal welfare, they are serious about it, but I also learned very 
much that a lot is being done in the industry to address this, and 
I want you to know that we appreciate that. 

As a participant myself, I have grown up trying to do that so I 
think that you are doing the right thing and we want you to know 
we appreciate it. I am concerned particularly about the downed 
animal situation that some misinformation is out there and we 
have to make sure that is corrected. I rely on a lot of you in the 
industry and those who practice medicine in the industry to help 
us out on that because I think it would be devastating to the pork 
industry, for example, if they would be falsely accused of sick ani- 
mals when they are not sick animals. I have got too much grease 
on me from the past. I know better. So I would trust that we would 
work together on that particular point because it seems to keep 
coming back from time to time and I think it is an education proc- 
ess, so I would hope that today has facilitated that. That is what 
we have tried to do. 

I am going to bring this to a close and say this for the record. 
Under the rules of the committee, the record for today’s hearing 
will remain open for 10 days to receive additional material and 
supplemental responses from witnesses to any question posed by a 
member of the panel. This hearing of the Subcommittee of Live- 
stock, Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee is now adjourned. Thank 
you very much. 
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[Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Chairman Leonard Boswell 
Opening Statement 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, & Poultry 
Hearing to review the welfare of animals in agriculture 
May 8, 2006 

I would like to thank everyone for joining me here today and give a special thanks to our 
witnesses for offering their insight into the current welfare issues surrounding animal 
agriculture. I look forw'ard to hearing your testimony. 

Having spent most my life involved in animal agriculture I understand many of these 
issues first hand. I have worked with a variety of animals — from dairy cows, to feeder 
pigs, to my current cow-calf operation and we have always had a couple of horses on the 
farm, even today - so these issues are not showing up on my radar for the first time. 

We will hear from all sides of the issue today with two primary questions in mind: what 
is the status of animal welfare in American agriculture and what is the industry currently 
doing to address the concerns of consumers. 

On the first question, as animal agriculture has grown over the past 50 years, I believe our 
views on animal welfare have advanced as well. Today we will hear from the industry 
about the science-based self regulation that the poultry, cattle, hog and many other 
livestock producers have developed to ensure that welfare standards remain current and 
reflect consumer concerns. 

My experience in agriculture has shown me what happens when producers treat their 
animals poorly. Take for example dairy cows: if these animals are not properly fed, 
watered and sheltered, their milk production decreases which could mean the difference 
between staying in business and closing your doors. Mistreated animals simply will not 
produce, and that is not good for the animal or the farmer. 

On the second question, I believe that the industry has already taken steps to address 
some consumer concerns. With the recent boom in demand for organic agriculture, it is 
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clear that more and more consumers are focusing on not only what their food is, but 
where it has come from and how it was grown and raised. Burger King, Wendy’s, Ben & 
Jerry’s, and all Wolfgang Puck restaurants also now expect their suppliers to meet certain 
animal welfare standards. 

I welcome these changes in the industry; from cage-free to free-range chickens, 
consumers deserve the choice. If someone is willing to pay S3 for a dozen eggs to ensure 
that they come from chickens that lived in certain conditions, they should have that 
option. Similarly, if someone decides to use products from conventionally raised 
animals, they should have that choice as well, so long as the operation is up to federal, 
state, and industry standards. 

These voluntary, market-driven changes may or may not be enough to fix problems in the 
industry. However, there may still be more that we can do. That is why hearings like this 
are important. We need to consider all options and must ensure that existing laws are 
being enforced before we move too quickly to write new ones. Creating new laws before 
the current ones are properly enforced is not the solution. 

I hope this hearing will not simply focus on problems, but solutions as well. We need 
solutions that not only protect animals, but also ensure a safe, plentiful, and affordable 
(per capita 1. least expensive; 2. safest; 3. plentiful) food supply. Animal agriculture is a 
multi-billion dollar industry in the United States, which not only helps feed those of us in 
this room, but people around the world. In a sense we ALL have a vested interest in 
agriculture, the consumers as well as the farmers and producers. 

The subject of today’s hearing is for some a highly emotional one, and I am glad to have 
witnesses from all sides of the debate so that we can have a candid, respectful, and 
productive discussion on the welfare of animals in American agriculture. 

At this time I would like to turn it over to my good friend and colleague, Robin Hayes 
from North Carolina for any opening remarks he would like to make. 
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Opening Statement of Ranking Member Robin Hayes 
Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 
Hearing on animal welfare 
May 8, 2007 

Chairman Boswell has called today's hearing to discuss animal welfare issues affecting 
America's livestock and poultry producers. I am pleased that we will be hearing from the 
former Ranking Member of this Committee and someone who is a great friend to U.S. 
producers, Congressman Charlie Stenholm. We welcome you here today and know that 
you will bring us insightful words of wisdom regarding animal welfare and the 
challenges that lie ahead for animal agriculture. I am sure Mr. Stenholm would agree that 
it is our job as Members of this Committee, representing our agriculture constituents back 
home, to stand strong for our producers and stand up to anyone wishing to put them out 
of business. 

I must applaud the animal agriculture industry for the great strides they have made over 
the years to address animal welfare. Producers have been proactive in the humane 
treatment of animals by implementing industry-led standards and guidelines based on the 
latest scientific recommendations for animal welfare management systems. Farmers and 
ranchers, not activists, should be dictating animal husbandry practices. 1 am pleased to 
see representatives of the scientific and research community as well as livestock industry 
are here to share with us the programs and measures they have in place to ensure animals 
are treated with the utmost of care. 

Mr. Chairman, with the farm bill looming, I would like to express my concern about the 
timing of this hearing. I think we all recognize that we are in the middle of working on 
the farm bill and the hearings we have should directly relate to farm bill issues, especially 
considering the time constraints we are under. Given the fact that I do not believe these 
issues should be included in the farm bill, I question the timing of this hearing. I believe 
everyone would be better served if we addressed these issues outside of the farm bill 
venue so that they can receive the attention they deserve. 

Having said that, I do appreciate the witnesses' time in being here today. 
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Congressman Nick Lampson 
Opening Statement, May 8, 2007 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 
Hearing to review the welfare of animals in agriculture. 

Good morning, thank you all for being here today. I am pleased to see 
representatives from across the industry here today. I look forward to 
hearing from producers, veterinarians and activists. I’d like to reiterate 
that all who are here care about the welfare of animals, I am glad that we 
have the opportunity to have a frank and open discussion. 

I understand that many of those in the industry have set their own 
guidelines and have successfully practiced self-regulation, from the Pork 
Quality Assurance program to the United Egg Producers Certified 
program. I look forward to hearing honest assessments about how far 
the industry has come and what more cam be done to ensure that 
animals are treated humanely. 

As an avid outdoorsman, I have a deep respect and understanding of the 
protections we must provide for amimals, and we as a nation have a 
responsibility to prevent unnecessary suffering of amimals. 

Congress can lead the way by conducting oversight and setting and 
enforcing standatrds to ensure the protection of animals and the safety of 
our nation’s food supply. 
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Statement to be Submitted for the Record 
Congressman Steve King 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry — hearing to review the welfare of 
animals in agriculture 
May 8, 2007 


Carnivorous plants- 

Venus Flytrap- If an unwary insect walks across the hairs on a Venus Frytrap, touching 
two or more of them in succession, the leaf will close quickly enough to prevent its 
escape. Unable to escape between the hair-like teeth at the edge of the leaf, the helpless 
insect is slowly digested and absorbed by the leaf. Glands on the leaf surface secrete 
several digestive enzymes that help to decompose the insect. Once the insect has been 
digested sufficiently, the leaf re-opens for another victim. 

Nepenthas-They attract insects with the odor of nectar. The motion of the insect to 
struggle and escape stimulates digestive glands to release a digestive acid. This acid is so 
strong that a midge will disappear within hours. The largest of these, the Rajah pitcher, is 
able to digest mice! 

Drosera (sundrew)- The sundew relies on first trapping its prey with its sticky, glandular 
hairs before it slowly rolls up the edges of the leaf. It does not fold like the Venus fly 
trap, but it can effective enclose small flies with the numerous hairs. 

Cephalotus-Smooth ridges make insects lose its footing, slipping into the digestive liquid 
pool inside the pitcher. If an insect isn't caught immediately by the pool, it will tend to 
buzz around in the pitcher and will tire enough so that eventually it will fall into the 
digestive liquid pool at the bottom of the pitcher. 

Sarracenia- The sarracenia lures flies by the decaying amino acid odor of already trapped 
prey. Once the fly enters the hollow leaf, it confronts a waxy surface leading to a pool of 
water. Although a fly can often escape the surface of water, the pitcher plant reduces its 
chances by supplying a wetting agent that W'ets the fly's wings and prevents it from 
flying. Even if the fly succeeds in escaping the surface of the water, it is confronted by 
the steep sides of the leaf and, being unable to fly straight up, is forced to crash into the 
walls of the leaf. The leaf w'all is more challenging for the fly then the wall or a house. 
Eventually the exhausted fly succumbs to the solution at the bottom of the leaf and the 
low pH slowly digests its tissues. 
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Opening Statement of 

Agriculture Committee Chairman Collin C. Peterson 
House Committee on Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 

Public Hearing to review the welfare of animals in agriculture 
May 8, 2007 

Thank you, Chairman Boswell for recognizing me to speak and for 
holding this hearing. I also want to thank the witnesses for testifying here 
today. 

The welfare of animals is a primary concern for many Americans, 
and this includes producers and consumers of animal agriculture. Defining 
animal welfare is not a simple thing, and we must rely on science and 
experience to evaluate the well-being of animals. 

This is not to say that we cannot identity some practices that are 
clearly objectionable. For example, I sponsored and championed 
legislation several years ago to ban cockfighting. 

Currently, there are laws on the books that protect the welfare of 
animals in agriculture. The Humane Methods of Slaughter Act, enforced 
by the USDA, sets standards for humane handling and slaughter of 
livestock. USDA has inspectors who regularly monitor animal welfare in 
facilities nationwide every day. It is important that we conduct oversight to 
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ensure that USDA has adequate resources to enforce the animal welfare 
standards that are currently on the books. 

In addition to existing government regulations on animal welfare, 
many animal agriculture groups have developed guidelines for producers 
that use a science-based approach to establish standards for animal care. 
These standards and best practices help producers raise healthier, more 
productive animals. 

The men and women involved in animal agriculture care a great deal 
about the welfare of the animals they produce, and their livelihood is based 
on their ability to raise healthy animals. While it is important to develop 
standards and guidelines to help producers meet the welfare needs of their 
animals, they must be based on science rather than emotion. 

I hope that the witnesses can provide us with new ideas and practical 
solutions that can improve animal welfare. It is important for animal 
agriculture and welfare organizations to work together to address these 
issues, and I hope that this hearing will help encourage that kind of 
dialogue. 

Chairman Boswell, thank you again for holding this hearing, and I 
look forward to the testimony from our witnesses. 


2 
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Opening Statement of Rep. Bob Goodlatte 
Ranking Member, House Committee on Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 
Hearing on animal welfare 
May 8, 2007 


Mr. Chairman, I’d like to take this opportunity to welcome each of our witnesses today 
and to thank them for their time and effort in addressing the complex issues of today’s 
hearing. 

In my conversations with the Chairman Peterson, he has laid out a very challenging and 
aggressive schedule for the pending Farm Bill. For that reason, I am curious why we are 
having this particular hearing at this particular time. 

While we all share the same values in regard to animal welfare, the practical application 
of those values requires significantly more time and thoroughness than this hearing 
affords. Additionally, this hearing lacks participation of the sheep industry or the packers 
including the poultry, pork and beef sectors, or animal exhibitions, such as zoos, circuses, 
marine animal parks, rodeos, or companion animal representatives. I think that if we are 
to have a complete record on this topic, we need to hear from all of them as well. 

Like all Americans, I support the humane treatment of all animals, including those in our 
nation's farms and stockyards, research facilities, processing plants, exhibitions, and our 
homes. It is our responsibility to be good stewards of the animals under our charge. Let 
me clear on this point: I know that 1 speak for my colleagues on this Committee when I 
say that inhumane treatment of animals will not be tolerated. 

In conversations I have had with farmers and ranchers across the country, it is clear that 
the animal agriculture industry shares this strong belief and appreciation for the animals 
in their care. These farmers work alongside their animals day in and day out. These 
animals are the very livelihood of farmers in the Sixth District of Virginia and elsewhere. 
For that reason, the animal agriculture industry continues to develop practices on its own 
that meet the evolving scientific research on animal welfare. 

As we discuss these issues going forward, I will continue to take my guidance from the 
men and women involved in animal agriculture, trusting in the knowledge that they both 
care about their animals and understand the challenges associated with their care. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the testimony of today’s witnesses and their responses to 
our questions. 
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Congressman Charles W. Stenholm 
Ericksdahl, Texas 


Chairman Boswell, Ranking Member Hayes, and Members of the Committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to testify here today on behalf of all animal agriculture. There 
is an old saying that there are two things you should not see being made: laws and 
sausages. This Committee has the job of making laws about sausages - laws that help 
animal agriculture in protecting animal welfare. 

If you eat or wear clothes, you are affected by agriculture. The industry remains an 
important part of the United States economy, and according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA), animal products account for the majority (51 percent) of the value 
of U.S. agricultural products, exceeding $100 billion per year. As a farmer and rancher, I 
believe in the significance of the agriculture industry and in the value animal agriculture 
producers put on the safety and welfare of their livestock. 

The Kentucky Derby was this past weekend, and Tm sure many of you watched it. With 
over 130 years of racing history at Churchill Downs, it is clear that the owners, trainers, 
and riders of the Derby care about the welfare of their animals. Tm sure many of you 
went to zoos as a child or will bring your children and grandchildren to one this summer. 
In fact, more people attend zoos every year than all sporting events combined, and the 
caregivers at zoos nationwide care about the welfare of their animals. Many of you 
probably remember the first time you saw the circus and may attend when it comes here. 
The Ringling Brothers and Bamum & Bailey Center for Elephant Conservation has one 
of the most successful breeding programs for endangered Asian elephants outside of 
Southeast Asia. They care about the welfare of their animals. Just like these groups of 
animal owners, production agriculture has not been given the credit it is due by animal 
“rights” activists, and we, too, care about the welfare of our animals. There is one thing 
that everyone agrees on: all animals should be treated humanely from birth to death. 

Background 

You will hear testimony today from several livestock producer associations, and they all 
care about the same thing: ensuring the health and well-being of their animals is their 
number one priority. The livestock industry has worked hard both from a legislative 
standpoint and through industry guidelines to improve animal welfare conditions. 
Animal agriculture constantly works to accept new technologies and science and apply 
them to the industry, investing millions of dollars every year to ensure the wellness of 
their livestock. Producers recognize the need to maintain animal welfare regulations for 
the safety and nutrition of their livestock, for the conservation of the environment, and for 
the profitability of their operations. But those regulations should be based on sound 
science from veterinary professionals that best understand animals, working 
together with legitimate animal use industries. 
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Many of the livestock groups have quality assurance programs in place. For example, the 
New Jersey Legislature and Department of Agriculture commissioned Rutgers in 2003 to 
perform a study on veal calf production, and experts at the land grant university 
concluded that the Veal Quality Assurance program and the principles behind it were 
scientifically sound. The poultry industry also continues to work on a united front to 
maintain a high level of oversight on animal welfare issues that ensures all employees 
practice the industry guidelines that were adopted. The animal agriculture Industry 
continues to strive to improve animal health and welfare through scientific research, 
educational outreach, advocacy, legislation, and regulations. 

Society of Untruths 


While the livestock industry has a long history of supporting animal welfare, many 
activist groups such as PETA, the Humane Society of the United States (HSUS), and 
Farm Sanctuary have used falsehoods and scare tactics to push their hidden agendas of 
fimdraising and systematically abolishing all use of animals, including production 
agriculture, zoos, circuses, and sporting events. These groups campaign for animal 
“rights,” which is not synonymous with animat welfare, using half-truths or complete 
deception. For example, according to the American Veterinary Medical Association 
(AVMA), Farm Sanctuary charged veal farmers in New Jersey of malnutrition practices 
because of the absence of fiber in their calves’ diets. However, a coalition of dairy 
farmers, animal nutrition specialists, and dairy extension specialists at Rutgers University 
testified that it is typical to not give calves fiber because it is not healthy for a calf s 
developing digestive system. 

These groups also fail to mention the millions of dollars in fundraising and assets that 
drive their misguided goals. HSUS has accumulated $113 million in assets; has a budget 
three times the size of PETA’s; and according to the ActivistCash website, has more than 
enough funding to finance animal shelters in all fifty states, yet only operates one animal 
sanctuary. Black Beauty Ranch in Texas, which is at full capacity. According to the ff'a// 
Street Journal, two offshoots of HSUS spent $3.4 million on Congressional elections and 
ballot initiatives, which is more than Exxon Mobil Corp. And there is an ongoing 
investigation by the Louisiana attorney general to determine if the $30 million in HSUS 
fundraising during the Hurricane Katrina crisis has been handled appropriately. 

These activist groups use the platform of animal “rights” to advocate for regulations so 
strict that they will put animal agriculture out of business (which is their real goal). A 
video recently circulated to Members of Congress and a video produced by HSUS make 
numerous false claims against the livestock industry. For example, the videos suggest 
that horses are inhumanely transported on double-decker trailers. However, a law exists 
that has banned the use of double-decker trailers for transporting horses on their way to 
slaughter, and if a horse does arrive on one of these trailers, the processing facilities will 
not accept it. In addition, numerous truck drivers invested in new trailers that comply 
with the law, and animal agriculture stepped up once again to improve animal welfare 
conditions. 
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Another example of the misleading rhetoric by animal “rights” activists involves the 
process of “captive bolt” euthanasia. The previously mentioned videos claim that captive 
bolt is not humane. However, the 2000 report of the AVMA’s Panel on Euthanasia 
specifically approves the use of captive bolt as a humane technique of euthanasia for 
horses. It is also an approved method of euthanasia for pork, cattle, and lamb. The 
captive bolt method meets specific humane requirements set forth by AVMA's Panel on 
Euthanasia, USDA and the HSUS Statement on Euthanasia because it results in 
instantaneous brain death, and it is generally agreed to be the most humane method of 
euthanasia for livestock. 

Watching the end of life for any living creature is not a pleasant experience, even when 
performed in the most humane maimer. However, these groups continue to use human 
emotion and sensationalism to pry on the public’s sensitivity in order to reach their goal 
of abolishing animal agriculture. 

Protect America’s Farmers and Ranchers 


Unfortunately, we all know mistakes happen and laws are broken. I will not try to 
convince you otherwise. But when these unfortunate incidents occur, appropriate actions 
should be taken. We should not get in the habit of creating arbitrary, uninformed, 
and emotionally based regulations on an industry who’s livelihood depends on the 
health and well-being of its animals. We should not tie the hands of researchers and 
investors that continually seek improvements in animal welfare practices, and we should 
not tie the hands of producers who work night and day to ensure the quality of life of 
their livestock so they can provide this country and others with the most abundant, safest, 
and most affordable food supply in the world. 

Professional experts such as the AVMA, AAEP, and USDA continue to have their 
expertise questioned by animal “rights” activists who line their own pockets with 
donations secured by exploiting and distorting the issues. These groups throw 
sensationalistic and often staged photos in the faces of those who do not understand it and 
ask them to give money to save the animals. But what they do not do is use their 
millions of dollars in fundraising to build animal shelters, provide research for new 
technologies and procedures or provide truthful information to consumers about the 
animal agriculture industry. Emotions run high, and with continued antics by activist 
groups the ultimate outcome will be devastating. If animal “rights” activist groups 
continue to be successful like we have seen in recent months with the closing of U.S. 
horse processing facilities, abandonment of animals will increase, animal welfare will 
decline, honest and legal businesses will close, America’s trade balance will worsen, jobs 
will disappear, family heritage and livelihood will be stolen, and the best interest in the 
welfare of animals will be lost. 

As the Agriculture Committee, it is your Job to keep science and best management 
practices at the forefront of your decisions when developing legislation. Emotional, feel 
good policy is not reasonable for the agriculture industry. As a Committee, you are 
tasked with providing the type of environment for your agriculture constituents that 
allows them to have a manageable, profitable, and healthy livestock industry. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify on the critically important topic of the welfare of 
animals used in agriculture. I am Wayne Pacelle, president and CEO of The Humane Society of the 
United States (HSUS), the nation's largest animal protection organization with 10 million members and 
constituents - one of every 30 Americans. 

I wish to thank Committee Chairman Collin Peterson and Subcommittee Chairman Leonard Boswell for 
convening this hearing and inviting me to testify, and also wish to thank the ranking members, 
Representative Bob Goodlatte and Representative Robin Hayes, for their help and participation. This 
hearing is a welcome development, and Chairman Peterson is in particular to be commended, since the 
Committee has not conducted a serious hearing on an animal welfare issue since 2000, even though 
animal welfare is clearly within the jurisdiction of this Committee. This Committee in previous years has 
taken a hostile posture toward animal welfare legislation, and the effects have been obvious. First, we 
have fallen short as a caring nation in providing the most basic protections to sentient creatures, and we 
are sorely and embarrassingly lagging behind Europe on animat welfare policy. Second, because of the 
Committee’s hostility under previous leadership to even the most modest animal welfare legislation, 
advocates of this legislation have sought to redraft and rework the legislation to be handled elsewhere in 
the Congress, and this has ironically diminished this Committee’s influence on animal welfare matters. 

But the Committee has gotten off to an admirable start in this Congress by conducting this hearing and 
also by taking action on H.R. 137, legislation that increases penalties for interstate transport of animals 
for fighting. The Committee quickly discharged that legislation, expediting House consideration of the 
measure. The President has signed the animal fighting bill, and this is an important policy advance for 
animal welfare. 

The issue of the inhumane treatment of animals bred and raised for human consumption or for agricultural 
use has been of serious concern to The HSUS and other animal welfare organizations for decades. Soon 
after its founding in 1 954, The HSUS worked to help enact the Humane Methods of Slaughter Act, and 
has continued to advocate for more protection for animals during production, transport, and slaughter. 

Our staff has long included animal scientists and experts in the various fields of animal agriculture, and 
we have participated in national and international conferences on the issues surrounding farm animal 
welfare. Our senior scientist with our farm animal welfare staff, Dr. Michael Greger, recently published 
an acclaimed book. Bird Flu: A Virus of Our Own Hatchings on farm animal welfare issues as they relate 
to avian influenza. Dr. Greger has also met with the U.S. State Department and a number of poultry 
scientists regarding avian influenza and intensive animal production issues, and he served on an ad hoc 
committee the USDA convened for the emergency culling of birds. The HSUS is a member of the 
International Coalition for Farm Animal Welfare which reports to the Permanent Animal Welfare 
Working Group of the OEE; we advise Whole Foods Market in the development of its multi-tiered welfare 
standards; and we have recently advised both Oxfam and the World Bank’s International Finance 
Corporation on their farm animal welfare guidelines. In addition. The HSUS conducts ongoing rural 
veterinary and disaster relief programs that provide assistance to animals in agriculture. 

Farm Bill’s Role in Animal Welfare Protection 

The Farm Bill provides a logical opportunity for Congress to make important advances in animal 
protection by enacting broadly supported legislation in a number of key areas. Historically, the Farm Bill 
has served as a vehicle for enactment of some important animal protection legislation. 

For example, in 1985, with public interest in the welfare of animals rising, especially in the wake of 
several scandals involving mistreatment of animals in research laboratories, long-developing proposals 
for an improved inspection system under the Animal Welfare Act found a natural home in the Farm Bill. 
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Championed by Senator Robert Dole and Congressman George Brown, the Improved Standards for 
Laboratory Animals Act was incorporated as part of the Farm Bit! on December 12, 1985. 

In 2001, the full House and Senate approved a number of animal protection measures with very broad 
bipartisan support in their respective Farm Bills — provisions dealing with animal fighting, downed 
animals, humane slaughter, and puppy mills. In a slap at animal welfare groups and the larger Congress, 
the House Agriculture Committee at that time worked actively to eliminate ail of these provisions, with 
only the loophole-closing provisions on animal fighting retained in the 2002 Farm Bill conference. As a 
result, several of these issues are still awaiting final action in Congress several years later, and we believe 
thatthe 2007 Farm Bill provides an opportunity to finish the job. 

Animals in Our Society 

Animals play an important role in our society, and the bond we form with them is undeniable. More than 
63% of ail American households include pets — that is almost 70 million households with animals. In 
2006, Americans spent more than $38 billion on care and food for those animals, demonstrating a high 
level of devotion and compassion for their pets. Animal welfare has become a priority for Americans 
both with regard to their pets and for all animals. Consumers are increasingly concerned with ensuring 
that animals used for food and other products are treated humanely and with concern for their welfare. 

All of the public attitude survey work conducted by The HSUS indicates that Americans care not Just for 
the welfare of pets, but for all animals, even animals raised for food. Unfortunately, in the past several 
decades, agribusiness practices have become increasingly harsh and inhumane. Today’s factory farms 
often treat animals as little more than meat-, milk-, and egg-producing machines — treating them as 
commodities, rather than sentient creatures. 

For example, nearly 300 million U.S. egg-laying hens live in barren, wire battery cages so restrictive that 
the birds cannot even spread their wings. With no opportunity to engage in many natural behaviors, 
including nesting, dust bathing, perching and walking, these birds endure lives wrought with suffering. 

Dr. Bernard Rollin of the Department of Animal Science at Colorado State University states that 
“Virtually all aspects of hen behavior are thwarted by battery cages,... The most obvious problem is lack 
of exercise and natural movement.. ..Research has confirmed what common sense already knew - animals 
built to move must move.”^ 

But common sense doesn’t always prevail and basic movement is not provided for animals on factory 
farms. In fact, the United Egg Producers recommends that each caged hen be afforded only 67 square 
inches of floor space — less space than a letter-sized sheet of paper on which to live for her 1 8 months 
before she’s spent and slaughtered. 

The entire European Union is phasing out barren battery cages by 2012, and European egg producers are 
already required to disclose on the carton if their eggs were laid by hens confined in cages. 

At the same time, millions of breeding pigs in the U.S. are confined in two-foot-wide gestation crates, 
unable even to turn around. Pigs confined in these crates suffer immensely, unable to exercise or engage 
in nearly any of their natural behaviors. The forced immobilization takes a serious physical and 
psychological toll, leading to both leg and Joint problems along with psychosis resulting from extreme 
boredom and frustration. 


* Rollin BE. 1995. Farm Animal Welfare: Social, Bioethical, and Research Issues (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Press, p. 
120 . 
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Numerous animal scientists oppose these cruel crates. Colorado State University animal scientist Dr. 
Temple Grandin states, “Gestation crates for pigs are a real iM'oblem.,.Basically, you're asking a sow to 
live in an airline seat...I think it’s something that needs to be phased out.”^ 

The entire European Union is phasing out gestation crates by 2013, and Florida and Arizona, thanks to 
voter-approved ballot initiatives, are phasing out the practice, as well. 

Similarly, young male calves raised for veal are tethered inside individual crates or stalls so small the 
animals can’t even turn around during their entire 1 6- to 1 8-week lives before slaughter. The cruelty of 
the veal crate is already well established. It’s an issue this committee actually debated 18 years ago as a 
result of public outcry. During that hearing, Texas A&M animal scientist Dr. Ted Friend testified about a 
USDA-funded study on veal calf welfare: 

Our results show that calves have a very strong drive to move or exercise that is 
blocked by chronic close confinement. The studies also found that maintaining calves in 
close confinement causes adverse physiological effects that alter metabolism and reduce 
the ability of the calf s immune system to respond to disease. All of these are changes in 
the body that are indicative of chronic stress. 

The crated calves required approximately five times more medication that those 
in the less confining environments. 

We also found that all of the symptoms of chronic stress were eliminated after 
the calves were removed from the crates.... 

To summarize, our studies found that maintaining calves in crates is physically 
detrimental to the calf, something that is common knowledge in the industry.^ 

The Congress should have acted in 1989 on the issue, but it didn’t. Since then, the entire European Union 
has banned veal crates and Arizona voters just made their state the first in the U.S. to do the same. 

Another example of egregious cruelty is that of the foie gras industry. Ducks and geese are repeatedly 
force-fed grossly unnatural amounts of food through pipes thrust down their throats to make their livers 
fatty and diseased for production of foie gras. 

According to the American Veterinary Medical Association, “Birds are force-fed mostly com to create 
lipidosis, which expands their livers to several times their normal size.”^ In fact, the massive intake of 
this unnatural amount of food can cause the liver to swell up to ten times its normal size. In other words, 
factory farmers deliberately induce a disease in order to produce this so-called “delicacy.” 

The Scientific Committee on Animal Health and Animal Welfare (SCAHAW) is the European Union's 
most authoritative scientific body on farm animal welfare. Members include a dozen professors of 
veterinary medicine and animal science from across Europe. Not surprisingly, after a thorough 
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investigation, SCAHAW concluded that the force-feeding that is routine in the foie gras industry “is 
detrimental to the welfare of the birds 

While the federal government has yet to address the most pressing concerns about the treatment of form 
animals, major corporations are responding to consumer demand and implementing reforms that are 
helping to improve animal welfare. 

In just the past month, Burger King announced its commitment to buy 5 percent of all of its eggs from 
producers who do not confine hens in battery cages and 20 percent of its pork from gestation-crate-free 
producers by the end of 2007. It has also implemented a purchasing preference for cage-free eggs, 
gestation-crate-free pork, and chicken meat from plants using Controlled Atmosphere Stunning (CAS). 
Wendy’s just issued a statement asserting that it would encourage its pork suppliers to move away from 
gestation crates. 

Restaurant chains aren’t the only corporations moving away from the worst animal agribusiness practices. 
Smithfleld Foods and Maple Leaf Farms, the largest pork producers in the United States and Canada 
respectively, recently announced that they are both phasing out their confinement of breeding pigs in 
gestation crates. And Cargill, another major pork producer, reports that more than half of its sows are 
being raised in group pens as opposed to gestation crates. 

Two of the largest veal producers in the United States, Strauss Veal and Marcho Farms, are now ending 
their confinement of calves in veal crates. In a written statement, the CEO of Strauss Veal even went so 
far as to call veal crates “inhumane and archaic.”* 

Celebrity chef Wolfgang Puck just implemented a wide-ranging animal welfare plan for all of his 
restaurants from airport Gourmet Express cafes to Spago, including an end to his use of eggs, pork, and 
veal from animals confined in tiny cages and crates. 

We’ve also seen grocery chains such as Whole Foods Market and Wild Oats Natural Marketplace refuse 
to sell eggs from caged hens, while AOL and Google refuse to serve these battery-cage eggs in their 
corporate cafeterias. Ben & Jerry’s has also implemented a phase-out of its use of battery-cage eggs in its 
ice cream. And more than 1 50 U.S. schools are now using cage-free eggs in their cafeterias -- all of these 
universities making the switchover within the last three years. 

The trend is apparent: Many of the common animal agribusiness practices are completely out of step with 
the moral sensibilities of most Americans, and corporate America is responding. The Congress should no 
longer lag behind America’s food retail sector. Corporate reform is no substitute for legislative action. 
There needs to be a level playing field among all producers, so that some farmers are not allowed to take 
a moral shortcut and gain an unfair economic advantage. The Farm Bill presents an opportunity to 
address this issue and provide long overdue standards in American agriculture on animal welfare. It is not 
acceptable to leave farm animals with virtually no legal protection from even the most egregious cruelty 
and to subvert animal welfare to efficiency. All animals — even those raised for food — deserve to be 
provided with care and decency. 


^ European Commission, Scientific Committee on Animal Health and Animal Welfare (SCAHAW). 1998. Welfare 
a^ects of the production of foie gras in ducks and geese (December 16, p. 65). 

* ^February 6, 2007 email from Randy Strauss to Wolfgang Puck Companies. Also available at 
http://www.hsus.org/farm/news/oumews/strauss and marcho veal crates.html 
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The refrain from apologists for the status quo that productivity is an indicator of welfare sounds logical, 
but this argument breaks down upon more careful examination. Animals will breed and grow even if they 
are suffering. With the genetic selection of rapid growtii characteristics for almost all breeds of 
commercially raised animals, it is apparent that animals will reproduce and grow even if they are severely 
confined and if their wel&’e is severely compromised. In short, there has been a decoupling of rapid 
growth of the animals and sensible animal care. 

There are two important bills pending that would help address these concerns. 

Farm Animal Stewardship Purchasing Act 

The Farm Animal Stewardship Purchasing Act (H.R. 1726), introduced by Representatives Peter DeFazio 
and Christopher Shays, would require that those producers supplying food to the federal government - for 
the military, federal prisons, school lunches, and other programs — meet a basic set of modest welfare 
standards for farm animals. 

It must be noted that, with more than 10 billion farm animals raised for meat, eg^, and dairy products in 
the U.S. each year, federal law does not provide any protection for these animals while they are on the 
farm. Congress decided nearly half a century ago, with the Humane Methods of Slaughter Act of 1958, 
that farm animals must have a decent death, but there is not a single federal law requiring that chickens, 
pigs, cows, or other farm animals have a decent life. 

The Farm Animal Stewardship Purchasing Act is modeled after the original Humane Methods of 
Slaughter Act, which also began to address a serious problem through government purchases. H.R. 1726 
doesn’t mandate industry-wide compliance, but instead applies only to those producers who voluntarily 
choose to do business with the federal government. Based on publicly available data, we estimate that 
this may involve approximately 1% of total meat, eggs, and dairy products sold in the U.S. 

H.R. 1726 enables the federal government to help lead the way by example, rather than by imposing new 
regulations on industry. The Act will stimulate markets for producers using higher welfare standards and 
ensure that billions of federal tax dollars are spent in a manner consistent with American values. 

This legislation is simple and cost-effective because its provisions are self-executing. The Farm Animal 
Stewardship Purchasing Act will be enforced via the General Services Administration’s existing . 
government procurement procedures, along with other standards such as wage and labor requirements and 
fuel economy standards for government vehicles. The Act will not require any new USDA regulations or 
action. 

The bill requires producers who supply farm animal-derived products to the federal government to ensure 
that the animals have space to turn around and extend their limbs, have adequate food and water (no 
routine force-feeding or starvation), and receive adequate veterinary care, including prompt treatment or 
humane euthanasia when sick or injured. These extraordinarily modest standards mean that federal 
suppliers cannot engage in the most inhumane current industrial farming practices — intensive 
confinement in battery cages, gestation or veal crates, forced molting of laying hens through starvation, 
forced feeding for foie gras, hauling of downed animals to slaughter or leaving sick or injured animals to 
languish without treatment or humane euthanasia. 

Just as Congress saw fit half a century ago to give farm animals a merciful death, it’s time for Congress to 
begin addressing the most inhumane conditions they face during the longest period of their lives. 
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Downed Animal and Food Safety Protection Act 

The other pending farm animal welfare bill that we urge Congress to enact this year is the Downed 
Animal and Food Safety Protection Act (H.R. 661), introduced by Representatives Gary Ackerman and 
Steve LaTourette. “Downed animals” — those too sick or injured to stand and walk on their own — pose 
serious risks to public health. At least 12 of the 14 cases of BSE (bovine spongiform encephalopathy or 
“mad cow disease”) to date found in North America have reportedly involved downed animals. (The only 
cases not identified as downers were a Canadian cow exhibiting “abnormal locomotion and pOsture” who 
w^ euthanized and a Canadian cow who was dying.) Just last week another downed cow in Canada was 
confirmed to be BSE-infected. 

Non-ambulatory cattle are not the only downer animals who may jeopardize the health of Americans. 
Scientific studies have pointed to the possibility that pigs, whose diet can include ground-up cattle 
remains, may harbor a porcine form of mad cow disease. In addition, downed farm animals in general 
may pose increased risks of transmitting dangerous infections such as E. coli and Salmonella - which kill 
thousands of Americans every year - as these animals often lie in bacteria-laden waste and have higher 
levels of intestinal pathogens due to stress. The USDA does not routinely test downed animals for these 
illnesses at slaughter plants. 

Besides the grave public health risks, many Americans are concerned about the animals’ welfare. 

Downed animals of any species suffer terribly. Often dragged by chains, pushed by bulldozer, or 
otherwise forcibly moved to slaughter, downers may be left to languish for days without food, water, or 
veterinary care. 

Just two weeks after the first known case of BSE in the U.S. was reported in December 2003, the USDA 
announced an administrative ban on the use of any downed cattle for human food, providing an important 
safeguard for consumers and animal welfare. The livestock industry’s trumped-up predictions that a 
downer ban would devastate the industry have proved entirely unfounded, just as we predicted, and we 
are now three years into the administrative ban. 

Nevertheless, some in the industry have been pushing to have this rule weakened. They argue that 
downers with injuries pose no threat to public health - even though at least three of the identified cases of 
BSE, in North America so far (including the cow in Washington state whose meat went on to markets and 
consumers in various states in 2003) have involved cows believed by authorities to be downed due to 
injury. The fact is, it’s very difficult for an inspector to properly determine why an animal is down, and 
injury and illness are often interrelated - a broken leg may simply be the observable result of the 
weakness, abnormal gait or disorientation associated with an underlying disease. Major consumer groups 
including Consumers Union and Consumer Federation of America, support groups for victims of food- 
borne illness such as Safe Tables Our Priority (S.T.O.P.), Creutzfeldt- Jakob Disease Foundation, and CJD 
Voice, food safety organizations, companies such as McDonald’s and Wendy’s, and many others have 
pointed out how reckless it would be to have a system that relied on inspectors attempting to distinguish 
injured downers from ill downers (see, for example: http://www.hsus.org/web- 
files/FDF/Letter opposing HR412I.pdfl . 

Moreover, regardless of the reason an animal can’t walk, dragging or hauling that animal to slaughter is 
utterly inhumane. To those who say, “It’s just a broken leg so there’s no problem,” I’d ask, “Have you 
ever broken your leg?” Treating an animal with a fracture this way is unconscionably cruel. A 
comprehensive ban on approving meat from any downed animal is also needed to help ensure that 
producers take extra care to keep animals from becoming downed in the first place. Dr. Temple Grandin 
- advisor to the American Meat Institute and others in the meat industry - has noted that as many as 
ninety percent of all downers are preventable. It is precisely the cases that involve broken bones and 
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Other injuries that are the most preventable witii improved animal husbandry and handling practices on 
the farm and during transport. A no-downer policy promotes better husbandry practices, and prevents 
animals from going down in the first place. 

Allowing downers to be slaughtered is not only risky and inhumane, it is also at odds with the larger 
economic interests of the industry. It makes no sense to increase the degree of economic risk for a multi- 
bilHon-doIlar livestock industry in order to wring a few dollars from a small number of downers. 
According to the USDA, even before its administrative ban took effect, downers comprised just 0.4% to 
0.8% of all cattle slaughtered annually in this country. Most responsible producers try to keep their 
animals from getting sick or injured, and euthanize any who do become downers while they’re still on the 
farm. That’s what the public wants — even before the first identified mad cow case in this country shined 
a media spotlight on the issue, a September 2003 Zogby poll revealed that 77% of likely U.S. voters 
opposed using downers, and 81% were concerned that sending downed animals to slaughterhouses could 
put consumers at risk. 

In fact, if the Congress and the industry had heeded The HSUS’s request to impose a dovraer ban prior to 
the 2003 finding of a BSE-positive cow, the effect on the industry would not have been as severe. With 
the BSE-positive finding in Washington state, 44 nations closed their markets to American beef. 

Secretary Johanns and his staff have spent countless hours attempting to restore international confidence 
in the American beef supply, and had the United States had a safeguard in place in the form of a no- 
downer policy — as a firewall against an infected animal being procevSsed for human consumption - that 
effort would not have had the same degree of difficulty. The United States should have heeded the data 
from Europe showing a clear correlation between downers and BSE. It was a classic case of the industry, 
and its allies in Congress, being penny-wise and pound-foolish, in attempting to exact a profit from these 
abused and suffering animals. 

Some industry opponents argue that downed animals must be sent to slaughterhouses in order for the 
USDA to conduct disease surveillance. But the USDA itself stopped relying on inspections of crippled 
cows during slaughter, opting instead for surveillance on the farm and at rendering plants. It simply 
makes no sense to transport live animals at high risk of trmismissible diseases to facilities where their 
meat can be erroneously approved as safe and enter the food supply. While there were as many as 
200,000 downed cows a year, there were more than 1 million dead stock on farms - five times the number 
of downers, yet there was no clamor by industry to test any of these animals. 

We commended the USDA for imposing its interim administrative downer ban in January 2004. That 
ruling was enormously well received by the public. Of approximately 22,000 comments submitted to the 
agency, more than 99% supported maintaining and strengthening the ban, with most asking that other 
species be included (for a report on the comments received by the agency, see http://f11es.hsus.org/web- 
files/PDF/2004 06 16 rept USDA comments.pdf) . But the USDA still has not issued a final rule to 
implement its policy, and a 2006 report by the agency’s Office of Inspector General revealed major gaps 
in enforcement. From a sample of 12 slaughterhouses checked during a 9-month period, the IG found 
that 29 downer cows had been slaughtered for human food. The IG noted the lack of documentation on 
the animals’ fitness for consumption and observed that the animals had been transported by forklift. 

The Downed Animal and Food Safety Protection Act is long-overdue legislation. In 2001, the Senate and 
the House each approved provisions, as part of their Farm Bills, requiring humane euthanasia of downed 
animals, but this language was removed in conference. The Senate approved an Akaka amendment to the 
FY 04 Agriculture Appropriations bill in November 2003 barring USDA approval of meat from downers 
for human food, but that provision was also dropped in conference. And the Senate approved an identical 
amendment to the FY 06 Agricultuns Appropriations bill in September 2005 that was likewise removed in 
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conference. It’s time to enact a permanent and comprehensive downer ban, for the sake of public health 
and animal welfare. 

Poultry Slaughter 

One other key farm animal welfare issue that we hope Congress will address this year is the need for 
more humane methods of slaughter for poultry. As noted before, federal law dating back to the 1950s has 
required that animals be rendered “insensible to pain” before the slaughter process begins. This modest 
requirement reflects society’s belief that animals, including those raised for food, should not suffer 
unnecessarily. 

The Humane Methods of Slaughter Act covers cows, pigs, sheep, and other livestock, but the USDA has 
not interpreted it to cover poultry. This gap in coverage is particularly outrageous because poultry - 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, and other birds — now make up more than 95% of animals killed for food in the 
U.S. (a far higher proportion than in the 1950s when the law was originally passed), hi other words, 9 
billion birds each year are slaughtered without even the most minimal requirement for a merciful end. 

Chickens and turkeys at slaughter plants are typically collected manually by workers at an intense pace 
(up to 1 80 birds per minute) and shackled upside down by their legs on a fast-moving mechanized line. 
Still conscious, they are dragged through an electrified vat of water designed to immobilize them, passed 
over a neck slicer, bled out, and then dropped into scalding water to loosen their feathers. Due to the 
speed of the assembly line and their own desperate motions, some birds are not immobilized, but aspirate 
the feces-laden water and drown. Others miss the neck slicer and are literally scalded to death. 

While discussing electric immobilization systems. University of Georgia poultry scientist Dr. Bruce 
Webster stated, “The current dumping-shackling-electrical stunning process is a dinosaur”’ and suggested 
that using gas mixtures that cause less suffering is the future for the poultry industry. 

It is not only animal scientists and animal welfare advocates who see the need for change. Even poultry 
slaughterers are beginning to recognize that the conventional method of poultry slaughter involves 
needless suffering. In a press release. Nebraska-based MBA Poultry stated, “TTiere have been numerous 
studies conducted that lead us to believe that the typical electrical stunning systems used in the U.S. can 
cause severe welfare problems for millions, and possibly billions, of birds each year.”* 

In addition to this systematic suffering, the lack of legal coverage for humane treatment also allows 
egregious abuse to occur. Horrifying cruelty was exposed in 2004, as workers were captured on film 
repeatedly, deliberately stomping on chickens, kicking and hurling them against a wall apparently for 
“fiin” at a Pilgrim’s Pride facility in West Virginia. Pilgrim’s Pride is the second largest poultry 
processor in the country. While several employees were fired in response to the particular abuses 
revealed on film and resultant media attention, this case starkly highlights how far matters can go a^vry 
without appropriate rules and government oversight. Even in the face of overt cruelty, the USDA claimed 
that it could not bring any enforcement action against the plant for violations of the federal humane 
slaughter law. Similar abuses were revealed in undercover footage taken in 2005 at a Tyson Foods 
chicken plant in Alabama and in 2006 at a Butterball turkey plant in Arkansas. 


’ “Experts link bird welfare to company culture,” Meatingplace.com Daily News, January 28, 2005. 
http://meatingplace.com/MembersOnlv/webNews/details.aspx?item=13755 

* “MBA Poultry announces installation of CAS system to improve Animal Welfare,” MBA Poultry press release, 
January 3. 2005. Available at http://www.smartchicken.coin/itn.html 
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It’s time for Congress to amend the Humane Methods of Slaughter Act to explicitly include poultry. In 
doing so. Congress must not lock in the current technology by designating it “humane” as a matter of law. 
The promising new approach referenced by Dr. Webster and already in use in a few U.S. facilities and 
more in Europe, offers “win-win” benefits for industry’s bottom line and for animal welfare. With a 
process called Controlled-Atmosphere Stunning that uses gas, poultry can be killed with dramatically less 
suffering before they are removed from their transport crates, reducing the handling of live birds and the 
potential for abuse. When done properly, birds do not detect the gas and are rendered unconscious with 
minimal suffering. U.S. poultry processors have shown some interest in this approach because of the 
potential for cost-savings and greater productivity — as fewer birds are lost to bruising and broken bones — 
as well as for improved worker safety and employee retention. 

And Dr. Grandin, widely regarded as a leading authority on the welfare of animal during slaughter, also 
supports a switch, listing numerous animal welfare benefits and concluding, “The U.S. poultry industry 
should move toward controlled-atmosphere stunning.”® 

We look forward to working with the Committee to correct this gaping hole in animal welfare protection. 
Other Animal Welfare Issues for Consideration 


Puppy Mills and Imports 

The issue of inhumane treatment of animals kept and bred for sale to the public as pets has long been a 
concern to The HSUS and other animal welfare organizations. We have conducted investigations and 
provided support for local communities, prosecutors, law enforcement, and the USDA in order to prevent 
or remedy the inhumane treatment of dogs and cats in large-scale dog and cat breeding operations. 
Documented problems at major breeding operations include a lack of veterinary treatment, long-term 
confinement, unsafe and dilapidated housing, inadequate protection from the elements, excessive 
breeding, and a lack of basic sanitation. 

Two areas of critical importance need to be addressed by legislative action: the importation of puppies to 
the United States and the lack of oversight of retail sales leading to serious cruelty and consumer 
concerns. 

We are deeply distressed by the problem of importing puppies from other countries to the U.S. for use in 
the pet trade. Not only are we in no need of puppy imports, with a healthy dog and cat breeding industry 
in the United States and some 2-3 million dogs and cats euthanized in our shelters annually, but the 
process of importing these very young animals is inherently and grossly inhumane. A growing number of 
breeders in China, Eastern Europe, and other countries see the U.S. as a potential market, and are mass 
producing puppies with no humane regulations or oversight. There is little regulation or oversight of 
these imports. It is difficult for the USDA to determine tiie origin of dogs and cats coming into the U.S. 
and trace their pathway, allowing for better control of disease, behavioral problems and inhumane 
treatment. One incident reported by CNN last March detailed how puppies had their bellies cut open and 
heroin was placed inside as a transport method used by a Columbian heroin ring. At least ten puppies 
were discovered at a Columbian farm raided as part of an enforcement action. The U.S. Drug 
Enforcement. Administration reported that six of the puppies had more than 6.6 pounds of liquid heroin in 
their stomachs. More commonly, the problems associated with shipping newly bom puppies to the U.S. 
in cargo holds are that many arrive either dead or seriously ill and unable to recover from the rigors of 
such travel, while others become ill upon arrival. They will often be shipped by rail or truck to the airport 
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in a foreign country and then subjected to long flights In cargo holds, housed as a group. This is 
inordinately stressful to puppies under 10 weeks old, and it encourages the spread of disease among the 
litter. One veterinary clinic associated with John F. Kennedy Airport in New York reports as many as 1 0- 
1 5% of puppies are dead on arrival. Some importers hold the puppies for 1 0 days prior to sales to new 
homes to ensure that all those puppies who will not survive die before the new owner takes title, masking 
the level of suffering and death involved in these imports. 

It is difficult to obtain detailed information on the import of puppies to the U.S. because of the lack of 
oversight and documentation, but John Hoffman of the French Bull Dog Rescue Network estimates that at 
least 5,000 Bulldogs and French Bulldogs are being sold over the Internet and imported into the U.S. 
annually, and a total of at least 1 0,000 puppies are imported to the U.S. each year. The Center for Disease 
Control Office at the Los Angeles International Airport estimates that approximately 600 puppies are 
received at LAX per month. Most come from former Soviet bloc countries such as Russia, Ukraine, 
Hungary, Poland, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Our second area of concern regarding dog and cat breeding is the lack of coverage for breeders in the U.S. 
who sell directly to the public via the Internet or other means. Under die USDA’s interpretation of 
existing federal law, only those breeding operations selling puppies or kittens at wholesale are licensed 
and inspected. Licensing and inspection not only provides a safeguard for animals to help prevent 
inhumane treatment, but it also empowers the USDA to take action when animals must be removed from 
abusive situations. Another critical function of the inspection process is that it provides citizens with 
basic information regarding cruelty or inhumane treatment at some facilities and patterns of neglect or 
abuse. 

However, under current law, this coverage and protection is denied to the tens of thousands of dogs and 
cats kept at breeding operations that sell directly to the public. Historically, “retail” operations, those who 
sell directly to the public with no broker, have been deemed exempt as “pet stores” by the USDA. 
Ostensibly, the pet store exemption is based on the fact that pet stores aren’t breeding animals, so they 
need not be regulated to ensure humane breeding conditions. Moreover, Congress may have felt that pet 
stores are open to the public and their conditions are readily apparent to consumers, allowing for informed 
decision-making, as consumers would notice the effects of chronic abuse and neglect. 

Unfortunately, with the advent of the Internet, including its use for commercial purposes, large-scale 
breeders have taken advantage of this pet store exemption, shifting to a retail-based business using the 
Internet to sell puppies and kittens and sidestep any federal oversight. As a result, we have witnessed a 
growing trend in cruelty cases involving breeders who sell their animals over the Internet. Essentially, we 
have a group of people who are required to play by federal standards when selling animals wholesale, and 
a growing group of people who play by their own set of rules because of a massive loophole in the law 
and the regulatory process. 

A small sample of these cases reveals a disturbing pattern of neglect and abuse directly traceable to the 
retail pet store exemption: 

• In 2000, a Lyles, Tenn. investigation uncovered 164 dogs kept with no food or water and in 
squalid conditions at the home of a retail dealer exempt under the pet store provision. 

• In Shelby, Mont., a 2002 raid by local officials resulted in the seizure of 171 dogs and lOcats 
from an Internet dealer when they were discovered living in four inches of feces, emaciated, 
dehydrated, and suffering from severe ear infections, intestinal parasites, and malnutrition. 

• In 2003, another 250 dogs were discovered in knee-deep feces and crammed together in rabbit 
hutches at the home of an Internet dog dealer in Union County, N.C. 
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• In 2004, investigations revealed a retail Internet dealer in Berry, Ky., where 1 08 dogs were 
literally covered in feces, had frozen water bowls, and one dog was discovered frozen solid. 

• In a 2004 Macomb, Mo. case involving an Internet dealer, 147 live dogs and four dead dogs, all 
with severely matted fur, were found in dilapidated wire cages, covered in feces, many with eye 
ailments, hair loss, deafness, blindness, and tumors. 

• In 2005, 1 51 dachshunds and Springer spaniels Mid one cat were found, many described as “skin 
and bones” at the home of a retail dealer in Vero Beach, FI. 

None of these operations was subject to the regulatory authority of the USDA under the Animal Welfare 
Act because diese facilities sold their dogs and cats directly to the public, evading coverage through the 
“retail pet store” exemption. This list will continue to grow until we take action to close this loophole in 
the Animal Welfare Act. We are deeply disturbed by this new kind of dog breeder - those who breed 
large numbers of animals and sell them over the Internet. 

In most states, there are no laws requiring licensing or inspection of these breeding businesses. Those 
states that do have laws vary in their coverage and oversight. It is nearly impossible for states to plug the 
loophole in federal law, given the use of interstate commerce instrumentalities by these businesses. 
Animals are bred in one state, sold over the Internet, and shipped by air to the pet purchaser several states 
away. This interstate commerce also makes it nearly impossible for breeders to be held accountable if a 
puppy becomes ill or dies. Without any inspecting agency to report problems to, these animals and the 
families who purchase them are left completely unprotected. 

The existence of this loophole is a crisis for consumers, as well as for the animals unfortunate enough to 
be commercially sold through a breeder using the Internet. The HSUS has seen, over the last several 
years, a substantial increase in the number of cases reported to us from puppy buyers who have purchased 
a dog over the Internet only to have their puppy become ill or die within weeks of purchase. We receive 
hundreds of calls from consumers annually, and have been able to document the harm this growing, 
unregulated business has inflicted on consumers, as well as the animals. Young children who form a close 
bond with their puppies experience their own form of grief when these animals become sick and die. 

Some puppies, raised in intense confinement and isolation, are unable to adapt to life in their new home 
because they have not been properly socialized. Consumers cannot see the first stirrings of disease and 
behavioral problems in animals purchased over the Internet and only discover these problems after they 
have lived with a puppy for weeks or months. 

Their tragedy is compounded when they feel forced to surrender the animals to a shelter or to euthanize 
their new pet. Because the breeding business may be located several states away, consumers are often 
unable to recoup any financial losses for the exorbitant veterinary bills and other expenses related to 
puppy mill puppies. Local communities bear the brunt of this loophole for Internet breeders when many 
of these animaLs are ultimately seized by or surrendered to chronically under-funded municipal shelters or 
animal control operations. For consumers who are concerned for the welfare of the other dogs and 
puppies at the breeding business site, based on the condition of their puppy upon arrival, there is often no 
agency to which they can report their concerns. While The HSUS works to educate puppy buyers about 
ways to locate reputable breeders who properly care for the dogs they keep and the puppies they raise, 
there needs to be a government agency available to enforce standards for humane care and handling for 
all major breeders. 

It simply does not make common sense to exempt large breeding businesses because they are employing 
new and unforeseen technology to evade oversight. Legislation addressing these problems will provide 
tremendous benefits to consumers, to animal shelters and rescue groups, to the breeding community as a 
whole, and to the thousands of animals produced annually at commercial breeding facilities. 
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Class B Dealers 

In 1 966, public outrage in response to the theft of pets for research and the neglect of laboratory animals 
led to the passage of what is known today as the Animal Welfare Act (AWA). But over 40 years later, 
illegally acquired dogs and cats are still being bought by Class B dealers who sell them to laboratories for 
experimentation. “Random source” dogs and cats are collected from auctions, flea markets, and 
“bunchers” (unlicensed dealers who gather animals through free-to-good-home ads or outright pet theft) 
and sell them to Class B dealers. These animals are often handled abusively - exposed to harsh weather 
extremes, denied sufficient food, water, and veterinary care — and hauled across state lines, making it 
nearly impossible for their families to find them, the USDA is spending more than $250 million per year 
trying to regulate these last 15 dealers who sell random source dogs and cats. Three of these dealers are 
currently under investigation by the USDA for apparent violations of the AWA. The Pet Safety and 
Protection Act (H.R. 1280/S. 714), championed by Representatives Mike Doyle (D-PA) and Phil English 
(R-PA), and by Senator Daniel Akaka (D-HI), would finally put an end to this corrupt activity by 
prohibiting the sale of random source dogs and cats to laboratories by Class B dealers. 

An estimated 90,000 dogs and cats are bought by research laboratories and veterinary schools in the U.S. 
each year. Approximately 70% of the animals come from breeders (Class A dealers), 20% come from 
random sources through Class B dealers, and 10% come directly from pounds. At least 31 of the top 50 
research universities in the U.S. do not currently use random source dogs and cats for research — many 
have a strict policy against their use. According to Dr. Robert Whitney, former Director of The National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) Office of Animal Care and Use: 

...the quality of procurement and care of random source animals from Class B dealers 
creates many problems in the public perception for biomedical research community, and 
potentially research itself. Despite the small number of animals obtained from these 
sources, their use portends many more problems than the benefits which might be 
derived. The continued existence of these virtually unregulatable [sic] Class B dealers 
erodes the public’s confidence in our commitment to appropriate procurement, care, and 
use of animals in the important research to better the health of both humans and animals. 

This bill... is a moderate, sensible approach which will continue to provide access to 
dogs and cats for research,..”'® 

During Dr. Whitney’s 20-year tenure at NIH, random source dogs from Class B dealers were never used 
in intramural research; this is still the case at NIH. 

The Pet Safety and Protection Act prevents stray animals, who may be lost family pets, from ending up in 
laboratories, and protects companion animals from theft by removing the financial incentive to steal and 
sell them to research. In no way does this legislation hamper biomedical research, as it preserves the 
other currently available sources of dogs and cats for research; it does stop unscrupulous individuals from 
turning quick profits off randomly acquired animals. 

In an undercover investigation by Last Chance for Animals”, video footage revealed bunchers admitting 
to stealing pets in order to sell them to C.C. Baird, one of the nation’s most notcffious Class B dealers. 


Letter from Dr. Robert Whitney to the Members of the U.S. Congress in support of the Pet Safety and Protection 
Act., June 12, 2006. 

" Video footage obtained at a^Trade Day and Flea Market in Ripley, Mississippi, 
by an investigator hired by Last Chance for Animals, 5/22/200 1 . 
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After hundreds of violations of the AWA for fraudulent health records, acquisition of stolen pets, and 
failure to provide veterinary care or meet even the most basic humane requirements, Baird was fined the 
largest penalty ever assessed for violations of this law, and shut down permanently. In this investigation, 
one dealer touted, “I know a few boys that go into rich neighborhoods. . . they get some of them rich 
peoples’ dogs and they don’t even know what happened to ’em,” while another admitted, “[W]ell, let’s 
face it, it’s not legal, you know. I took stolen dogs to him ...I think well — that could be a child’s dog. 
You know - that could be a pet, ya know. . . Hey, a buck’s a buck.” 

Random source dogs and cats from Class B dealers are poor subjects for sophisticated modern research. 
They have not had standardized breeding, care and upbringing, and consequently have an uncertain 
genetic background, medical histoiy and current condition, and temperament for living in an institutional 
setting. These circumstances make them poor candidates for medical experiments. Many random source 
dogs and cats end up in training and educational programs where suitable alternatives are available. 

There simply is no evidence that the absence of the Class B system would impede education, testing, or 
research. 

Again and again, we hear about inhumane treatment of random source dogs and cats at Class B dealer 
facilities. The remaining 15 Class B dealers that sell these animals to research continue to be a cause for 
great concern among animal welfare organizations, and a strain on the USDA’s limited resources. The 
HSUS urges swift consideration of this legislation to finally put an end to this deceptive cruelty. 

Animal Welfare Act Amendments 

In January, a sales demonstration on a live dog at an Ohio medical center exposed a glaring weakness in 
the AWA. The dog was induced with an aneurysm so that the surgeon could demonstrate a new medical 
device. Two dozen of the device manufacturer’s salespeople watched the demonstration, and some non- 
medically trained salespeople participated in the hands-on exercise. According to news reports, the 
surgeon thought it would be “fun” for the sales representatives to use the device; the exercise had nothing 
to do with the advancement of medical science. The procedure was repeated several times on the dog, 
who was later killed. Although the hospital’s Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee and the 
USDA condemned the demonstration, the AWA doesn’t expressly prohibit such uses of animals. 

Representatives Steve Israel and Mark Kirk have introduced a bill to prohibit the use of live animals in 
sales demonstrations. Also under this new bill, research institutions that violate the AWA would face 
maximum fines of $10,000 (the current maximum fine under the AWA is $2,500). Fines would also be 
calculated based on the number of animals affected per violation, rather than just the number of 
violations. In its September 2005 audit report, the USDA’s Office of Inspector General recommended 
these changes after it determined that many research facilities consider the current penalty system merely 
a cost of conducting business — and not a strong deterrent to violating the law. 

This bill would also reinstate a former requirement, in effect until May 15, 2000, that the USDA provide 
Congress with an annual report that includes the identities of all USDA-licensed research facilities, 
exhibitors, and other establishments; the nature and place of all USDA-conducted investigations and 
inspections, as well as reports received by the USDA from research facilities; recommendations to 
improve the administration of the AWA; and suggestions concerning air transport of live animals. 
Congress must have the necessary information to hold the USDA accountable for its enforcement of the 
AWA. 
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Conclusion 


There is a backlog of reforms needed to improve the lives of animals used for agriculture, the pet trade, 
and research and testing. Rather than pursuing a piecemeal approach, this Committee, and the entire 
Congress, should handle these matters in a separate title in the Farm Bill focused on animal welfare. 
Humane treatment of animals is an important matter to millions of Americans, and the issues I’ve 
outlined today would all be important components of comprehensive legislation regarding our nation’s 
animal welfare and agriculture policies. Again, we appreciate the opportunity to offer testimony today 
and to work with you in developing a bill that achieves much-needed reforms for animal welfare. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to provide input 
on behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Association as you consider how the welfare of 
agricultural animals might best be assured. The AVMA currently comprises more than 75,000 
members, representing approximately 86 percent of the nation’s practicing veterinarians. 

Animal welfare, not surprisingly, is of primary importance to veterinarians and to the AVMA. 
Animal welfare, in fact, was identified as one of the AVMA’s top five critical issues during its 
recent strategic plaiming process. In fulfillment of one of the goals established for this critical 
issue, the AVMA has developed and published its overarching Animal Welfare Principles' 
(Appendix A), which serve as a guideline for the AVMA in making decisions and initiating 
actions on animal welfare concerns. The Association is also dedicating substantial resources to 
proactively address the veterinary profession’s abiding interest in animal welfare. One aspect of 
those increased resources is a revamped and expanded volunteer Animal Welfare Committee; 
another is the creation of a Division of Animal Welfare dedicated to this topic. I serve as the 
Associate Director of that Division. 

This hearing is likely to highlight some differences that exist among stakeholders with regard to 
how we believe animals should be used and cared for. An important underlying truth is that 
most people in the United States believe it is acceptable to use animals for food and fiber, as long 
as the welfare of those animals is good.^ The AVMA has indicated its explicit agreement with 
this approach via the first of its eight Animal Welfare Principles. 

But what is good welfare? When evaluating animal welfare, it is important to be clear about 
what people mean when they say this. Animal producers tend to cite elements of good health 
and normal biologic function (e.g., adequate weight gain, reproductive efficiency) as evidence of 
good animal welfare, whereas animal activists are often most comfortable with a vision that 
allows animals to live in natural environments. The dichotomy between the two groups is a 
result of different experiences leading to different value frameworks.^ These differing value 
frameworks are used by each group when they judge how animals should or should not be used 
and cared for. 

Veterinary medicine is a scientific discipline. That means veterinarians are most comfortable 
making data-based decisions. Animal welfare can present challenges, because, as I just 
mentioned, its decisions involve a value component, and science is not set up to make moral 
determinations. The AVMA Animal Welfare Principles recognize this. However, animal 
welfare science is a problem-solving discipline and, as such, it can often contribute information 
that can help us find solutions when existing systems or proposed changes do not appear to work 
within our value framework. In short, it serves as a kind of golden parachute. When questions 
or concerns are raised by society about animal care, animal welfare science attempts to answer 
those. Animal welfare science is a new and applied science that has emerged from existing 
scientific disciplines, such as physiology, neurobiology, ethology, epidemiology, and pathology. 
Rather than seeking specialization within those disciplines, it integrates information from them 
in an attempt to answer broad questions. 
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Although the degree of importance attributed to each element making up an animal’s overall 
welfare state may vary, the AVMA believes no assessment of animal welfare is complete unless 
all pertinent elements are considered. It is not satisfectory, for example, to judge the welfare of 
an animal on the basis of its physical health without regard for whether it is suffering or 
frustrated; nor is it appropriate to conclude that an animal that can engage in species-typical or 
“natural” behavior(s) has a good state of welfare without also evaluating its health and biologic 
function. Veterinarians, by virtue of their broad-based training, are extraordinarily well- 
positioned to integrate and bring the relevant elements of animal welfare science to the table to 
assist key decision-makers in making good decisions. These skills of veterinarians, combined 
with the promise of a science that is multi-disciplinary and an understanding of the importance of 
input and buy-in by a variety of stakeholders, are what inspire the AVMA’s current approach to 
animal welfare. 

Two high-profile issues currently under the microscope of animal welfare advocates and some 
members of the public can be used to demonstrate the power of animal welfare science to assist 
not only in decision-making, but also in ensuring positive animal welfare outcomes. These 
issues are space allowances in cages housing laying hens and the use of gestation stalls for 
housing pregnant sows. 

With respect to cages for laying hens, science was able to document not only a need for change, 
but also how this type of housing for laying hens needed to be adjusted to improve animal 
welfare. In the late 1990s, recognizing animal welfare as an emerging public concern, the egg 
industry pulled together a multi-disciplinary team comprising animal scientists, veterinarians, a 
public policy specialist, and a representative of the humane community and charged them with 
conducting a scientific review and making recommendations for revision of that industry’s 
animal care guidelines. This multi-disciplinary team explored nearly 30 years of production and 
mortality data collected with laying hens housed at different space allowances. Their review'* 
suggested cage space needed to be increased from 48 square inches per hen (the dimensions 
recommended in a set of 1983 industry guidelines) to a range of 67 to 86 square inches per hen 
based on bird size. In this case, the industry guideline was not aligned with research findings or 
societal expectations. By phasing in space allowances according to science-based parameters, 
the industry discovered that hen welfare improved and economic benefits were realized through 
improved egg production. This experience taught us two important things; first, that science 
could be used to help define and resolve an animal welfare problem and, second, that science 
should be used initially in the drafting of animal care guidelines, rather than called in after the 
fact. 

The evaluation of the welfare of sows housed in gestation stalls is an example of where 
application of animal welfare science can point out fallacies in simplistic solutions. Comprising 
individuals representing expertise in multiple scientific disciplines and multiple stakeholder 
interests, including the humane community and the industry, the AVMA’s Task Force on the 
Housing of Pregnant Sows conducted a comprehensive review (Appendix B)* of the scientific 
literature on housing systems for pregnant sows with the intent of determining the 
appropriateness of the use of gestation stalls. By evaluating information on biologic function, 
behavior, physical health, and production, the members of our Task Force were able to determine 
that current stall systems minimize aggression and injury, reduce competition, allow individual 
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non-competitive feeding, and assist in control of body condition. Stalls, however, also restricted 
movement and exercise, did not allow sows to practice normal foraging behaviors, and restricted 
social interaction. Current group systems were found to permit freedom of movement and social 
interaction, but also to hold the potential for aggressive interactions, injury, and uneven body 
condition if not managed appropriately, In this case, the science couldn’t identify a particular 
housing system as being unequivocally superior (i.e., there was no quantitative way to determine 
how much behavioral freedom was equal to how much risk of injury), but it did provide 
information suggesting that simply harming a particular system was probably not a quick-and- 
easy solution to improving sow welfare overall. It also identified areas of focus for future 
improvements in sow housing design. Current AVMA policy on this issue (Appendix C)® 
reflects the findings and recommendations of its Task Force. 

There is a considerable discormect in experience between most members of the American public 
and the people who actually raise animals for food and fiber. In addition, interest in animal care 
and welfare among the American public has been increasing. As a result, sometimes people 
become fixated on forcing changes that they think will improve animal welfare when, in reality, 
that might not be the case. At the same time, animat agriculture, responding to the public’s 
desire for inexpensive, high quality food products, actively pursues the most efficient way to 
produce those products. That pursuit can create conflicts of interest, and sometimes negative 
impacts, when attempts are made to balance the bottom line against animal welfare. 

Pulling together societal expectations and industry needs is a lesson in recognizing that 
guidelines for animal care benefit from being both science-based and dynamic. When animal 
care guidelines were originally established by the egg production industry, induced molting was 
a controversial subject. Molt induction had great economic benefits for the industry. It also had 
some animal welfare benefits in that extending the useful life of the hen meant that fewer hens 
were needed to produce a desired quantity of eggs. For this reason, the industry was not inclined 
to abandon molt induction, but recognized that current methods of feed withdrawal were not in 
line with public value frameworks. Certification guidelines that allowed a molt were established, 
but research on alternatives was also solicited and funded. When more humane methods of 
inducing a molt were identified, the AVMA revised its recommendations regarding molt 
induction.^ Similarly, at the advice of the egg industry’s scientific animal welfare advisors, 
industry guidelines were changed to disallow molt induction via feed withdrawal.* In this case, 
attention only to public pressure would have resulted in complete abandonment of a production 
practice that actually accrued some welfare benefits. Instead, after soliciting the assistance of 
scientists and veterinarians, the industry was able to move toward a more humane approach, but 
still retain the benefits of this production practice. 

Common sense and science depend on each other to reach sound conclusions on animal welfare. 
Multi-disciplinary, scientific input is important when it comes to giving an account of the various 
problems animals may face when people attempt to manage them in accord with their use. As 
illustrated by example throughout my submitted testimony, components of animal care cannot be 
considered in isolation. Consideration of all aspects of a production system is critical in 
determining what changes, when implemented, will actually improve the quality of life of 
animals. Common sense, empathy, cultural values, and multi-stakeholder input are important 
when we attempt to determine what level of animal welfare risk is acceptable. 
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In acting on recommendations regarding animal welfare, the AVMA hopes government officials 
will ensure that: 

♦ Sound science serves as the basis for any recommended interventions; 

♦ Actions are consistent with the reason for intervention and are based on a comprehensive risk 
assessment; 

♦ Responses are proportionate, and a complete assessment of costs and benefits is performed 
and considered; 

♦ Decisions are made in partnership with key stakeholders; and 

♦ Resulting actions will promote a welfare-friendly and sustainable agricultural industry. 

On behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Association, my sincere appreciation for the 
opportunity to speak with you today. 


‘American Veterinary Medical Association. Animal Welfare Principles. Available at: 
http://www.avma.org/issues/policv/animal welfare/principles.asp . Accessed May 8, 2007. 

^Kendall HA, Lobao LM, Sharp JS. Public concern widi animal well-being: place, social structural location, and 
individual experience. Rural Sociology 2006;7I(3):399-438. 

^Fraser D. Assessing animal welfare at the farm and group level: the interplay of science and values. Animal Welfare 
2003;12:433-443. 

'‘Bell D, Chase B, Douglass A, Hester P, Mench J, Newberry R, Shea-Moore M, Stanker L, Swanson J, Armstrong J. 
UEP uses scientific approach in its establishment of welfare guidelines. Feedstuffs 2004; March 15. 

*AVMA Task Force on the Housing of Pregnant Sows. A comprehensive review of housing for pregnant sows. JAm 
Vet Med Assoc 2005;227(10): 1580-1590. Also available at: 

http://www.avma.org/issues^nimal welfare/sow housing tfr.pdf . Accessed May 8, 2007. 

^American Veterinary Medical Association. Pregnant sow housing. Available at; 
http://www.avma.org/issues/policv/animal welfare/pregnant sow housing.asp . Accessed May 8, 2007. 

^American Veterinary Medical Association. Induced molting of layer chickens. Available at: 
http://www.avma.org/issues/poIiev/ammal welfare/molting.asp . Accessed May 8, 2007, 

“Smith R. UEP to end feed withdrawal. Feedstuffs 2005; May 9. 
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Appendix A 


AVMA Animal Welfare Principles 

(Approved by AVMA Executive Board November 2006) 


The AVMA, as a medical authority for the health and welfare of animals, offers the following eight 
integrated principles for developing and evaluating animal welfare policies, resolutions, and actions. 

• The responsible use of animals for human purposes, such as companionship, food, fiber, 
recreation, work, education, exhibition, and research conducted for the benefit of both humans 
and animals, is consistent with the Veterinarian’s Oath. 

• Decisions regarding animal care, use, and welfare shall be made by balancing scientific 
knowledge and professional judgment with consideration of ethical and societal values. 

• Animals must be provided water, food, proper handling, health care, and an environment 
appropriate to their care and use, with thoughtful consideration for their species-typical biology 
and behavior. 

• Animals should be cared for in ways that minimize fear, pain, stress, and suffering. 

• Procedures related to animal housing, management, care, and use should be continuously 
evaluated, and when indicated, refined or replaced. 

• Conservation and management of animal populations should be humane, socially responsible, 
and scientifically prudent. 

• Animals shall be treated with respect and dignity throughout their lives and, when necessary, 
provided a humane death. 

• The veterinary profession shall continually strive to improve animal health and welfare through 
scientific research, education, collaboration, advocacy, and the development of legislation and 
regulations. 
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Appendix B 


Task Force Report 

A comprehensive review of housing 
for pregnant sows 


Members of the Task Force 

R. Tracy Rhodes, DVM (Chair), 87 Johnson Creek Rd, 
Buffalo, WY 82834, representing the AVMA Executive 
Board. 

Michael C. Appleby, PhD, Senior Scientist, Farm 
Animals and Sustainable Agriculture, Humane Society 
of the United Slates, 2100 L St NW, Washington. DC 
20037, representing humane organizations. 

Kathy Chinn, 3937 Hwy 151, Clarence, MO 63437, rep- 
resenting swine producers. 

Lawrence Douglas, PhD. Department of Animal and 
Avian Sciences, University of Maryland, College Park, 
MD 20742, representing statisticians. 

Lawrence D. Firkins, DVM, MS, MBA, College of 
Veterinary Medicine. University of Illinois, 2880 
VMBSB, 2001 S Lincoln Ave, Urbana, IL 61802. repre- 
senting research scientists. 

Katherine A. Houpt, VMD, PhD, DACVD, Department of 
Clinical Sciences, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853, representing 
behaviorists. 

Christa Irwin, DVM, 121 S Washington, Nevada, MO 64772, 
representing the AVMA Animal Welfare Committee. 

John J. McGlonc, PhD, Department of Animal and Food 
Science, Texas Tech University, Lubbock. TX 79409, 
representing research scientists. 

Paul Sundberg, DVM, PhD, DACVPM, Vice President for 
Science and Technology, National Pork Board, PO Box 
9114, Dcs Moines, lA 50306, representing the AVMA 
Animal Agriculture Liaison Committee. 

Lisa Tokach, DVM, DABVP, 320 NE 14lh St, Abilene, KS 
67410, representing swine veterinarians. 

Robert W Wills, DVM, PhD, Wise Center and Spring St, 
Mississippi Slate University, PO Box 6100, Mississippi 
State, MS 39762, representing epidemiologists. 

Consultants 

David Fraser, PhD, Animal Welfare Program, Faculty of 
Land and Food Systems and W. Maurice Young Centre 
for Applied Ethics, University of British Columbia, 
2357 Main Mall, Vancouver, BC V6T 1Z4, Canada, rep- 
resenting ethicist/animal welfare scientist. 

Dermoi Hayes, PhD, Department of Economics. Iowa 
State University, 260 Heady Hall, Ames, lA 50011, rep- 
resenting agricultural economist. 

Staff Consultant 

Gail C, Golab, PhD, DVM, Assistant Director, 
Communications Division, AVMA, 1931 N Meacham 
Rd, Ste 100, Schaumburg. IL 60173. 


I n response to a resolution ratified by the AVMA House 
of Delegates and at the recommendation of the associ- 
ation’s Animal Welfare Committee, the members of the 
Task Force on the Housing of Pregnant Sows conducted 
a thorough and objective review of the scientific evi- 
dence relating to the impact on the health and welfare of 
keeping breeding sows* in gestation stalls.’’ During their 
review, members of the Task Force evaluated more than 
1,500 pages of peer-reviewed science. The following 
comprises their report and recommendations. 

Assessing Animal Welfare 

When evaluating how housing affects the welfare 
of pregnant sows, it is important to be clear about what 
is meant by animal welfare. Commonly expressed con- 
cerns include the following: 1) animals should func- 
tion well in the sense of being healthy and thriving; 2) 
animals should feel well, especially by prevention of 
serious pain, hunger, fear, and other forms ofsuffering; 
and 3) animals should be able to live in a manner con- 
sistent with the nature of their species.’ 

Task Force members recognized that scientists, 
including veterinarians, approach animal welfare from 
different viewpoints and attribute various degrees of 
importance to each of these concerns on the basis of 
their education, training, experience, and personal val- 
ues and the perspectives, morals, and ethical con- 
structs of the society in which they live and work.*’’ 
The ways in which other segments of society interpret 
animal welfare are likewise diverse. A study* conduct- 
ed in The Netherlands found that producers tended to 
believe that health and normal biological function 
were evidence of good animal welfare, whereas con- 
sumers tended to focus on the animal’s ability to live a 
reasonably natural life. A sampling of quotations by 
ethicists and social critics identified suffering and 
other afleciive states as central concerns.^ 

Although the degree of importance attributed to 
each of these elements may vary. Task Force members 
agreed that no assessment ofanimal welfare is complete 
unless all elements are considered. U is not satisfactory, 
for example, to judge the welfare of an animal on the 
basis of its physical health without regard for whether 
it is suffering or frustrated or to conclude that an ani- 
mal that can engage in species-typical behavior has a 
good slate of welfare without also carefully evaluating 
its health and physiologic function. In recognition of 
the need for a comprehensive approach, physiologic 
function, behavior, physical health, and production 
indices were used to evaluate the effects and appropri- 
ateness of the use of gestation stalls, compared with 
other systems, for housing pregnant sows. Because eth- 
ical perspectives may affect how scientific data are 
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interpreted and because economics can affect whether 
and how resulting recommendations are implemented, 
researchers’ and stakeholders’ ethical viewpoints and 
the economics associated with conversion of housing 
systems were also considered during the Task Force’s 
review. 

importance of Study Design in Evaluating 
Related Research 

Choosing papers for review 

To ensure their review was focused and robust, 
members of the Task Force evaluated only reports deal- 
ing with sow housing during gestation (ie, systems 
used for farrowing or lactation were not included), 
required that reports to be reviewed were published in 
refereed journals, and gave more weight to recent 
reports than to older ones because changes in genetics 
and approaches to management and feeding have great 
potential to influence welfare measures. In addition. 
Task Force members considered the importance of 
appropriate replication and confounding and how 
information from related studies could most appropri- 
ately be combined. 

Replication 

Conducting research on how best to house preg- 
nant sows is difficult and expensive. Requirements for 
a large number of experimental animals, extensive 
facilities, and specialized labor for animal care and data 
collection make this work challenging. To reduce costs, 
some studies include a single gestation pen and assume 
that multiple animals can be sampled within the pen to 
achieve replication. Use of animals within a single pen 
is considered pseudoreplication and is less desirable 
than if the pens themselves are replicated. 

Group pens usually house adult females of varying 
social status and different experiential histories. A pen 
is a single and unique environment, and how individ- 
ual sows respond depends on conditions within the 
pen. Likewise, an individual gestation stall is a single 
unit, although a group of gestation stalls may be con- 
sidered a contemporary group comprising sows with 
similar experiential histories. One can argue that a con- 
temporary group of pregnant sows (ie, a collection of 
sows housed in several stalls and a group pen) would 
be a uniform block of animals that would provide the 
best unit to be replicated for a comparison of welfare 
effects; in fact, this was accomplished in a previous 
study.® 

A single study including sows in an unreplicated 
group pen will not provide information about the wel- 
fare of sows housed in pens versus stalls with statisti- 
cal certainty. However, multiple studies describing 
unreplicated and replicated pen treatments can be used 
to evaluate the effects of housing on sow welfare by 
considering each study as a single replicate (ie, a 
meta-analysis).® 

Combining studies 

An experiment (replicated or unreplicated) con- 
ducted at a single location during one point in time 
examines differences between applied conditions — in 
this case, housing systems. These applied conditions 


are commonly referred to as treatments. When the 
treatment is housing type (eg, individual gestation 
stalls vs group pens), any statistical analysis of results 
will automatically encompass other factors that may 
differ between housing types. These include, but are 
not limited to, differences in feeding system, floor type, 
bedding, management style and degree, and local envi- 
ronment. Because studies are conducted under partic- 
ular secs of conditions, statistical conclusions from a 
single study apply only to that set of conditions. For 
this reason, ihe most useful conclusions will be drawn 
from an analysis that includes studies (replicated and 
unreplicated) run under many different sets of condi- 
tions but while addressing a general question (eg, the 
welfare effects of housing sows in stalls vs housing 
them In group pens). Task Force members applied 
these principles when conducting their review. 

Evaluation by Component of Sow 
Response 

Physiology 

General principles — In mammals, a wide range of 
challenges (eg, cold temperatures, disease, and aggres- 
sion) may produce a stress response involving increased 
secretion of hypothalamic corticoirophin releasing fac- 
tor (CRF; factor or hormone) and urocortin (UCN).^°" 
Secretion of hypothalamic CRF causes 2 parallel effects: 
activation of the sympathetic nervous system (includ- 
ing secretion of catecholamines) and activation of the 
hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal axis (HPA). Within the 
activated HPA, the pituitary secretes proopiome- 
lanocortin, which is rapidly cleaved to release adrenal 
corticoirophin releasing hormone (ACTH), P-endor- 
phin, and other peptides. Release of ACTH into the 
bloodstream causes secretion of glucocorticoids. In the 
pig, the primary glucocorticoid secreted is cortisol. 
Elevation of cortisol within the blood negatively feeds 
back on hypothalamic CRF and ACTH to dampen the 
response of the HPA, unless the stressful event contin- 
ues. P-Endorphin may exert analgesic and cognitive 
effects that may help animals cope when stressed. 

Stress-induced secretion of hypothalamic CRF 
(and associated intermediate hormones) has important 
peripheral physiologic effects. Secretion of CRF will 
cause increased heart rate and blood pressure, reduced 
gut motility, dilation of pupils, and mobilization of 
nutrients such as glucose. These physiologic 
responses help animals survive stressful experiences, 
such as predatory attacks. 

Elevation of hypothalamic CRF and UCN and 
other neuropeptides (but generally not other hor- 
mones activated via the HPA) causes significant 
changes in animal behavior.^'* Activation of CRF recep- 
tors results in behavior associated with fear and anxi- 
ety” as well as stereotyped behavior.’®'^'^ 

Stress also impacts immune system responses. In 
general, acute stress increases the number or percent- 
age of neutrophils in the blood, while either not influ- 
encing or decreasing the relative number of circulating 
lymphocytes. The function of immune cells is also 
inhibited during stress. Examples include reductions 
in natural killer cell activity, lymphocyte response, and 
chemotaxis and phagocytosis of neutrophils. 
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Only a few studies have examined the effects of 
CRF on physiologic responses and behavior of pigs. In 
3 published studies, administration of hypothalam- 
ic CRF to young pigs resulted in extreme behavioral 
activation; fearful behavior; and, at high concentra- 
tions, suppression of the immune system, including 
neutrophil function and natural killer cell activity. 
Whereas the role of CRF in sows has not been specifi- 
cally explored, it seems reasonable to expect that its 
effects on sows’ physiologic responses and behavior 
would be similar to those observed in young pigs. In 
other words, when central CRF is activated as part of a 
stress response, sows would be expected to have high 
heart rates; increased peripheral concentrations of (5- 
endorphin, ACTH, cortisol, and catecholamines; and 
suppressed immune measures. The absence of such 
alterations may indicate that the situation is not caus- 
ing a physiologic stress response. 

Peripheral physiologic measures — Researchers 
have measured concentrations of stress-related hor- 
mones in the peripheral circulation of sows housed in 
gestation stalls, tethers, and group pens. Difficulty in 
replicating group pens in some studies makes interpre- 
tation of data from studies conducted by use of a sin- 
gle pen challenging (as explained previously). 
Considering only those studies“'^^ in which units of 
analysis were replicated, no differences in serum corti- 
sol concentrations were evident between sows housed 
in stalls and those housed in group pens. A previous 
stud/^ involving replicated units did. however, reveal 
that group-housed sows having low social rank had 
higher serum cortisol concentrations. These results 
indicate that these studies were sensitive enough to 
detect differences in serum cortisol concentrations 
between sows housed individually and in groups, had 
such differences existed. 

A special type of individual sow housing system is 
the turnaround stall. Whereas conventional stalls do 
not allow sows to turn around, turnaround stalls have 
an unusual semitriangular shape that permits sows to 
turn around in about the same space as required by 
conventional rectangular stalls. Sows housed in turn- 
around stalls had lower scrum cortisol concentrations 
than sows in conventional stalls; however, their 
immune measures related to the stress response did not 
differ from those of sows housed in conventional 
stalls.” 

Physiologic data have also been collected on preg- 
nant gilts housed in individual bedded pens during 
gestation and then moved to either farrowing pens or 
crates.^* Pregnant gilts moved to farrowing crates had 
higher concentrations of serum cortisol than those 
moved to farrowing pens. These results may indicate 
that moving to farrowing crates may cause a greater 
stress response if sows have been loose-housed during 
gestation than if they have previously been kepi in 
stalls. 

Among nonreplicated studies (ie, studies in which 
only one group pen was included), Zanella et aF found 
no significant differences in serum cortisol concentra- 
tions when penned and stalled sows were compared, 
although sows of low social rank had higher P-endor- 


phin concentrations than sows with high social rank. 
Marchanl et al” reported that sows in individual stalls 
had higher heart rates than did sows in a pen. In addi- 
tion, Damm et al” reported no significant differences in 
circulating concentrations of prolactin, prostaglandin 
F 201 , and oxytocin among periparturient gilts that had 
been housed in gestation stalls or pens. When sows in 
a single pen were categorized by dominance, sows with 
low social status had higher cortisol concentrations 
than did sows with high social status.^ 

Conclusions — Most research to date indicates that 
generally accepted physiologic measures of stress are 
similar for sows housed in individual gestation stalls 
and in group pens. On the basis of information avail- 
able at this time. Task Force members considered it 
reasonable to conclude that stall housing is not more 
physiologically stressful to sows than group housing. 

Behavior 

General principles — Behavior serves as an inter- 
face between animals and their environments and is 
affected by internal and external factors. Behavior can 
be an indicator of welfare problems (eg, poor posture 
may be a sign of disease) or their absence or may pre- 
cipitate or help avoid negative effects on welfare (eg, 
interactions between dominance, aggression, and 
injury). The various views described previously regard- 
ing what is necessary for good welfare all incorporate 
behavior in some fashion. Those who emphasize the 
physical aspects of welfare recognize that behavior 
plays a role in achieving good nutrition, adequate 
growth, physical fitness, temperature regulation, and 
effective production and in avoiding injury and dis- 
ease. Those who emphasize the mental aspects of wel- 
fare look for preferences as expressed through behavior 
and use behavior as an indicator of psychologic state. 
Those who emphasize a natural approach use the abil- 
ity to perform species-typical behavior within a natur- 
al environment as an indicator of good welfare. 

Relatively few behavioral studies specifically 
address gestation stalls, although some research on 
sows in tether systems can provide information rele- 
vant to certain aspects of individual housing in gener- 
al. Areas of behavioral inquiry and concern identihed 
by the Task Force during its review included social 
interactions, available space and freedom of move- 
ment, feed restriction, stereotypic behavior, aggression, 
and opportunities for the sow to control her environ- 
ment. Data from the scientific literature indicate that 
stalls and tethers have roughly similar effects on behav- 
ior when it comes to social interactions, available space 
and freedom of movement, feed restriction, aggression, 
and opportunities for the sow to control her environ- 
ment. For stereotypies, the comparison is less straight- 
forward and relevant distinctions are described later in 
this report. 

Social interactions — Evidence gained from 
observing the behavior of domestic pigs in seminatur- 
al environments, wild pigs, and feral pigs indicates that 
sows normally live in relatively small groups of famil- 
iar individuals during pregnancy and after farrowing 
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but isolate themselves a few days before parturition 
and for the first few days of lactation. Under extensive 
conditions, aggression is rare and affiliative behavior, 
such as grouping, mutual sniffing and grooming, social 
facilitation, and communal nesting, is common.^* 

Most housing systems currently in use for preg- 
nant sows diverge from what is found in nature, rela- 
tive to group size and composition, space allocation, 
and environmental complexity.^^ In any social group of 
pigs of any size, a dominance order is fonned with 
some sows becoming dominant, intermediate, and sub- 
ordinate. Some sows, particularly those on the losing 
end of aggressive encounters and that occupy lower 
dominance status, exhibit signs of stress in groups.^ 

Although individual housing does not conform to 
what is observed in nature, there is little in the litera- 
ture to suggest that being housed individually is, by 
itself, aversive to sows as long as there is visual and 
other contact with other animals. In cold climates, 
sows naturally huddle together, and the inability to do 
so in individual housing systems may reduce thermal 
comfort. However, sows in free-access stall systems 
may choose to sleep in individual stalls rather than in 
physical contact with other sows. In some older hous- 
ing systems, sows were kept in large, bedded individ- 
ual pens where they could see and touch other sows 
through the bars of the pens. These sows often 
appeared to be content and comfortable even though 
they were housed individually. It is worth noting that 
pigs will work for social contact, although motivation 
for social contact is more elastic than motivation for 
food.” 

Available space and freedom of movement — 
Where sows are kept individually, there is the addi- 
tional concern of whether housing them in narrow 
stalls, which restrict normal movements such as walk- 
ing and turning, has negative effects on their welfare. 
Indeed, public concern about how sows are housed 
most often relates to restrictions on sows’ freedom of 
movement. Sometimes, particularly when sows are of 
high parity, the space provided is actually smaller than 
the body size of the sow,’ 

The behavior of sows is influenced by stall size in 
that sows move less and take longer to lie down in 
smaller stalls than in larger stalls.^ Although difficulty 
in standing up and lying down may be mostly attribut- 
able to a lack of available space in which to do so, some 
researchers have suggested that lameness, reduced 
muscle tone and mass, reduced agility, and reduced 
bone strength result from inactivity and contribute to 
the problera.^’^” Shifts in position may be further 
impeded by the hooves of the sow in the neighboring 
stall. 

Gilts in turnaround stalls have been observed to 
turn a mean of 75 times every 24 hours.” Feral pigs 
travel 14% to 27% of the time, walking about 1 km/d, 
but this probably represents the travel necessary to 
obtain sufficient nutrition.^® Most relevant to sow ges- 
tation housing concerns is a recent study^’ of the activ- 
ity of pregnant sows in straw-bedded pens that were 
fed a restricted diet. These sows walked 1% to 3% of 
the time (approx 15 min/d) throughout gestation. 
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Lying increased from 54% to 73% of the time by week 
15 of gestation. Thus, the activity of sows is dependent 
on the level of nutrients they are provided (or must 
seek) and the complexity of their environment. When 
high-quality feed and water are readily available in a 
comfortable environment, sows are relatively inactive. 

During parturition and early lactation, restriction 
of movement can help reduce the risk of sows injuring 
their piglets; hence, whatever trade-offs may be 
involved, there is a rationale for restriction of move- 
ment at that time. Preventing pregnant sows from 
walking or turning, however, appears to serve no direct 
animal health or welfare purpose. 

Housing sows in stalls during pregnancy may help 
precondition them if parturition is to take place in a 
farrowing crate (ie, the move to the farrowing crate 
may be less stressful because the environments are sim- 
ilar). How much sows are stressed during this move, 
however, may depend on how long sows are given to 
become accustomed to farrowing crates. With suffi- 
cient adaptation time, restlessness of group-housed 
sows in farrowing crates may not be a problem. 
However, economic pressures may prevent sows from 
occupying farrowing facilities for a sufficient time 
before farrowing and lactation. One study"" found 
mixed results. Sows previously housed in groups were 
more restless during farrowing in crates than those 
housed in stalls. However, group housing had benefits 
for welfare during the period immediately after intro- 
duction to the crates. Sows from group pens had 
improved maneuvering ability and comfort and fewer 
skin lesions than sows from stalls. 

Feed restriction and environmental complexity — 
Some welfare problems affecting pregnant sows are 
related to feeding limited amounts of concentrated 
diets. Concentrated diets are fed in preference to bulki- 
er, higher-fiber diets because the latter are more costly 
to formulate and transport. Digestion of concentrated 
diets also results in production of less manure, thereby 
r^ucing the amount of manure that must be managed. 
If concentrated diets were not limit-fed but instead fed 
ad libitum, sows would tend to become obese and 
experience related health problems. Options are to 
increase the amount of concentrates, but below ad libi- 
tum levels, or to add roughage. However, if high-fiber 
feeds are fed in larger volumes, more manure is pro- 
duced. This can be problematic if the manure manage- 
ment system is not designed to handle the larger 
volume. 

Sows that are limit-fed probably remain hungry for 
much of the day. Limiting feed exacerbates the effects 
of housing because it intensifies competition for food 
among sows housed in groups.’*"^ Limiting feed also 
appears to make sows restless and more motivated to 
forage for food,” a behavior that cannot be fulfilled in 
either stalls or pens that are not enviromnentally com- 
plex. In natural environments, motivation to forage 
leads to exploration; rooting in the soil or other sub- 
strates; and consumption of substantial quantities of 
roughage, such as grass or straw, other plant material, 
and soil. In stalls or pens without appropriate environ- 
mental complexity, hunger may lead to sows directing 
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seemingly abnormal movements of their snouts or 
mouths toward objects in their environment. For 
example, if a nipple drinker is present, sows may play 
with it continually, withdrawing or using 2 to 3 times 
the amount ofwater they would normally use.''* Results 
of previously reported experiments conducted by 
Matthews and Ladewig^^ indicate that motivation for 
food is an inelastic demand. 

Pigs spend much of their time lying down. In free- 
range environments, they build communal nests. In 
pens with bedded and unbedded areas, sows lie on the 
bedding unless the environmental temperature is high 
and use the unbedded portion as a dunging area.^^ 
Cortisol concentrations are higher in the absence of 
substrate,^® and pigs appear to react positively to com- 
plexity. A study by Olsen et aP concluded that provi- 
sion of additional roughage and shelter, even in an 
already complex environment, improved pigs’ welfare 
as indicated by reduced aggression, varied use of living 
area (including outdoors), varied behavior (including 
play), and improved regulation of body temperature. 

Stereotypic behavior — A stereotypy is defined as 
“a repeated, relatively invariate sequence of move- 
ments which has no obvious purpose. Stereotypies 
(such as repetitive bar biting, rooting, and rubbing on 
pen surfaces) may be exhibited by sows kept in tethers; 
stalls; and small, barren pens. 

Stereotypies are more often observed in stall- 
housed sows than in pen-housed sows.”'^* Some 
researchers have observed similar frequencies of stereo- 
typic behavior in sows housed in stalls and tethers.®*'®® 
Others have observed more stereotypies in stall-housed 
sows than in sows housed by use of girth tethers®® and 
more behavior involving the mouth and snout in stall- 
housed sows than in sows housed by use of neck teth- 
ers.*® Sows show some form of oral-nasal-facial (ONF) 
behavior in all environments — indoors and outdoors 
and in pens and stalls.** Sows in bedded pens chew bed- 
ding and pen surfaces, and sows kept outdoors chew 
sticks and stones. Some repetitive ONF behavior does 
appear to have a purpose, such as chewing bedding or 
grass; however, some apparently does not, and it is this 
behavior that has been classified as stereotypic.®*^*^ 

The proportion of the day that sows were observed 
to spend engaged in stereotypic behavior varied con- 
siderably among studies, from less than 1%®® to as high 
as 26%” or 46%.*® There was also considerable varia- 
tion among individual sows (in one study,®® the pro- 
portion of lime spent engaged in stereotypic behavior 
ranged from 0% to 61%). 

Some research suggests that stereotypies may have 
more to do with limit feeding and lack of opportunity 
for productive foraging than with restriction of move- 
ment.®*®*®®***® In one study,®* sows that were housed in 
tethers or group pens and fed 2 amounts of feed were 
compared. A similar level of repetitive behavior was 
observed in both environments when access to feed 
was restricted. Stereotypies can sometimes be reduced 
in sows housed in stalls by providing dietary bulk.*® 
This, however, was not always successful,** indicating 
that the amount and type of fiber or interactions 
between production system and diet may induce high- 


er or lower amounts of repetitive behavior. Reduction 
is more likely when sows are housed in pens with bed- 
ding that also provides dietary fiber”** or when sows 
are provided food ad libitum.®^*^ Simply allowing sows 
to turn around did not reduce stereotypic behavior.*® 

Some early research indicated that stereotypic 
behavior may help sows cope with aversive environ- 
ments.*® Most subsequent work, however, indicates 
otherwise.®*® The evidence that stereotypies convey 
some benefit is indirect and contradictory. McGlone et 
al®® found that sows housed in stalls exhibited more 
stereotypies than those housed by use of girth tethers, 
yet they subsequently had larger litters, von Borell and 
Hurnik*® found that, among sows housed in stalls that 
exhibited stereotypies, there was a positive correlation 
between frequency of stereotypic behavior and litter 
size. Sows that did not exhibit stereotypies, however, 
had larger litters than those that did. Fraser and 
Broom®* concluded that “stereotypies may be a means 
of alleviating the effects of adverse conditions, but this 
is by no means fully proven,” and Dantzer** considers 
that in many cases, “the stereotypy has become a use- 
less and energetically costly sign of brain function 
pathology. Whether or not they are of any help to the 
animal, true stereotypies are clearly an indicator of 
poor welfare.” That stereot^’pies are an indication of 
welfare problems was a strong consensus among near- 
ly all authors whose work was reviewed.** 

Aggression — Aggression and resulting physical 
injury can be a severe problem in group-housed sows, 
particularly when sows are kept in the large groups 
necessary for economically viable use of electronic 
sow feeders’® or when unfamiliar sows are mixed (eg, 
in forming new groups). In comparison of sows 
housed in gestation stalls with sows housed in group 
pens, problems with aggression were sometimes 
greater in tether stalls than in group pens*®'” but were 
more often greater in group pens, compared with 
stalls.” In one case, aggression seen in tether stalls was 
eliminated by redesigning the partitions.^^'” 
Aggression in group housing can be reduced through 
improved system design** or by use of better manage- 
ment techniques. ®®'”” 

One type of aggression of particular concern is 
vulva biting. This most commonly occurs between 
sows housed in group systems that use electronic sow 
feeders. When vulva biting occurs, it can be reduced, 
but a^Darently not eliminated, by improved manage- 
ment. * Certain group pen designs increase the risk of 
vulva biting. Feeding sows sequentially rather than 
simultaneously is one risk factor. Sows are social ani- 
mals that, in nature, eat simultaneously when in social 
groups (eg, as they find a food site on the forest floor). 
Electronic sow feeding systems do not allow simulta- 
neous feeding of sows; therefore, the risk of vulva bit- 
ing and other aggressive behaviors among sows may be 
increased. Vulva biting is eliminated by housing sows 
in individual stalls. 

Opportunities for control over the environ- 
ment — ^Sows kept under extensive or seminatural con- 
ditions exercise control over their interactions with the 
environment. They use separate feeding, nesting, and 
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defecation areas and adjust their location in accord 
with environmental conditions (eg, reacting to differ- 
ent temperatures by choosing wallows, sheltered 
places, or proximity to other pigsj.^’ Sows housed in 
stalls cannot exercise the same control over their envi- 
ronment. They can use only minimal behavior to iher- 
moregulate, cannot avoid sows that are aggressive or 
approach those with whom grooming relationships 
might be established, cannot flee a fear-producing 
stimulus, and cannot easily choose a place to lie down 
that is separate from where they defecate. Sows in con- 
finement are also unable to avoid stimuli known to be 
aversive, such as the loud noises associated with feed- 
ers and cleaning equipment. The welfare impact of the 
latter on sows, however, is unknown because they 
quickly habituate to repeated loud sounds.^ In gener- 
al, however, lack of control over stressful components 
of the environment suggests a reduction in welfare. 

Conclusions — Gestation stalls, particularly when 
used in conjunction with feed restriction, may adverse- 
ly affect welfare by restricting behavior, including for- 
aging, movement, and postural changes. Stalls, howev- 
er, do not appear to reduce welfare as much as tether 
systems. Stereotypies related to behavioral restriction 
can be reduced by providing bedding, foraging materi- 
al, roughage, or a combination of these. Simply pro- 
viding space to turn around is unlikely to resolve these 
repetitive, non-purpose-direcled behavior patterns. 
Other factors contributing to poor welfare in stalls and 
small, unbedded pens include lack of exercise, lack of 
environmental complexity, lack of rooiing/chewing 
materials, and an inability for the sow to exert control 
over her environment. 

One of the most effective ways to curtail behav- 
ioral problems in sow housing systems is to increase 
feed availabilicy. Some researchers have suggested that 
feed should be provided ad libitum. Because feeding 
motivation is so pronounced in sows, however, obesity 
may result from ad libitum feeding and create other 
health and welfare concerns. There is no evidence that 
providing a bulky diet would satisfy the sow’s hunger 
drive since it solves only one component of satiety {gut 
fill) and does not change nutrient concentrations in 
the blood and tissue. Also, greater costs may be 
involved in handling larger amounts of fibrous manure 
in ways that do not create an environmental burden. 

Aggression has been reported in all types of hous- 
ing systems, but it is most often worse and sometimes 
severe in group housing. Vulva biting, one of the most 
common and serious aggressive interactions, most 
often occurs in group pens that do not allow for simul- 
taneous feeding of sows (eg, those using electronic sow 
feeders). Unfortunately, no management techniques 
have been identified that reliably eliminate aggression. 
However, improvements in housing design and good 
management can help minimize aggressive interactions. 

Health 

General — Few peer-reviewed reports are available 
that provide useful comparative information about the 
effects of various housing systems on overall sow 
health. Several articles published by university exten- 


sion services were identified, as were some non-peer- 
reviewed summaries of data from record databases, 
such as PigCHAMP,'^ but most of these did not meet the 
criteria set forth by the Task Force for inclusion in this 
review. Overall, it appears that both herd and individ- 
ual health are affected more by daily management, 
pathogen exposure, geographic location, and biosecu- 
rity measures than by housing type. 

Injuries — Peer-reviewed injury data are available, 
and in separate studies, Anil et al®^ and Gjein and 
Larssen** determined that injury rates were higher for 
sows housed in group pens than for sows housed in 
gestation stalls. In 2003, Anil et revealed that as 
sow weight increased, injury rate also increased in 
stall-housed sows but decreased in group-housed 
sows. Overall injury scores, however, were significant- 
ly higher in group-housed sows, compared with stall- 
housed sows. Gjein and Larssen®* studied foot lesions 
in stall- versus group-housed sows. Sidewall cracks 
and heel lesions were the most common types of 
lesions found in both housing systems, but prevalence 
was significantly higher in loose-housed than con- 
fined sows. 

Conclusions — Limited research conducted to date 
combined with industry experience indicates that, 
except for injuries, individual sow and herd health are 
primarily affected by factors other than housing sys- 
tem. Injury rate is lower for sows housed in gestation 
stalls, compared with sows housed in groups. 

Production 

Few peer-reviewed reports are available that pro- 
vide a comprehensive comparison of sow housing sys- 
tems with respect to production measures. In general, 
reports reviewed by the Task Force used gestation stalls 
as the point of reference for comparison to group hous- 
ing. Gestation stalls included in related studies or 
reviews were either of a fixed size or were not 
described in sufficient detail so that the reader could 
determine whether stall size was varied to match sow 
size. The size of groups studied in group housing con- 
figurations varied, but the number of sows was always 
< 25. Feeding systems varied across group housing 
configurations. During their review of production 
effects, members of the Task Force considered estrus 
detection and weaning to estrus interval, farrowing 
rate, conception rate, and other production measures. 

Estrus detection and weaning to estrus 
interval — England and Spurr®^ used rate of estrus 
detection to compare housing effects on production of 
sows and gilts when they were housed in groups of 8 
to 12 or in stalls of fixed size. Estrus in multiparous 
sows was not affected by housing type, but there was 
an increase in the number of gilts exhibiting irregular 
estrus behavior in stalls. Gilts were less consistent in 
expression of estrus, compared with sows. Only gilts 
and sows exhibiting signs of estrus were placed with a 
boar, so failure to mate was associated with no signs of 
estrus. 

Weaning to estrus interval was one of the more 
common measures compared in various housing sys- 
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terns. In one study,®* multiparous sows were housed in 
individual gestation stalls of fixed size or in pens of 4 
to 5 sows for a 2.5-year period. No postweaning hous- 
ing effect on the weaning to estrus interval was 
observed. 

Hemsworth®^ investigated the influence of housing 
system on the onset of estrus in weaned sows and 
found that the weaning to mating interval was 
decreased in sows in group housing, compared with 
those in individual housing, whereas farrowing rale 
was equivalent. There were significant interactions 
between housing system, farm, and weaning-to-esirus 
interval, indicating that management had an important 
effect on the weaning-to-eslrus interval. 

During a previous literature review* of housing 
effects on sow performance, a reduced weaning-lo- 
estrus interval was identified for sows housed in stalls 
versus those housed in groups. Backus et aP found a 
decrease of 0.7 to 1.1 days in the weaning-to-estrus 
interval for sows housed in stalls versus those housed 
in groups. 

Farrowing rate — Multivariate analysis was used in 
a retrospective epidemiologic study® of the 1992 
through 1996 records of Finnish sow units to elucidate 
management factors by evaluating seasonal effects on 
rebreeding rate, farrowing rate, age of gills at first mat- 
ing, and Utter size. The most significant variation in 
rebreeding rate was attributable to effects of season and 
year. Housing dry sows in groups increased the risk of 
rebreeding. Mean herd size for the Finnish herds was 
39 sows. 

Schmidt et al** reported a higher farrowing rate in 
sows housed in groups, compared with sows housed in 
stalls, when multiparous sows housed in different sys- 
tems were studied over a 2.5-year period. 

Results of a study*’ designed to determine the 
effects of feeding rate and type of housing (group or 
individual stalls) on farrowing rate revealed interac- 
tions between season and feeding rate after mating. In 
addition, housing sows individually after mating 
improved the farrowing rate significantly during the 
summer-autumn period. 

Conception rate — Two research groups used con- 
ception rate to compare housing systems. Lynch et al’® 
compared conception rates in group, tether, and stall 
housing and reported that group-housed sows had a 
much poorer performance attributable to a combina- 
tion of failure to show estrus, lower conception ratio, 
and loss through injuries from fighting. England and 
Spurr*’ also used conception rate to compare housing 
effects on production of sows and gilts housed in 
groups of 8 to 12 versus in stalls of fixed size. 
Although gilts were less consistent in expression of 
estrus, compared with sows, of gilts maced, the per- 
cent conceiving did not differ significantly with 
respect to housing system. 

Other production measures — In a previous 
review, McGlone et al’ considered litter size, piglet 
birth weight, and weight gain in sows housed in stalls 
versus groups. Results of most studies evaluated indi- 
cated that whether sows were housed in stalls or in 


groups with electronic feeding had no effect on litter 
size. One paper reported an increase in the number of 
stillborn piglets in sows housed in groups with elec- 
tronic feeding. 

Group-housing systems that use electronic feeders 
have been found to be associated with reduced mean 
birth weight, compared with stall housing. No differ- 
ence in total weight gain over the gestation period was 
identified in gilts housed in groups with electronic sow 
feeders versus those housed in stalls. However, 
increased individual variation in weight gain of gilts 
housed in groups with an electronic feeding system 
was observed. 

Conclusions — In general, the peer-reviewed liter- 
ature indicates that sow^ kept in stalls have equivalent 
production performance to sows kept in groups, with 
the exception of some group systems that use electron- 
ic sow feeders. Significant interactions among the 
effects of penning system, farm, and various produc- 
tion measures point to the importance of husbandry 
skills in ensuring sow welfare. Data from the literature 
support the hypothesis that there are differences in 
husbandry skills between farms and between caretak- 
ers that can affect production parameters equal to or 
more than type of housing. 

Economics 

In the United Slates, gestation stalls are the domi- 
nant housing system for pregnant sows. The industry 
has favored stalls over group housing because stalls 
increase caretaker productivity, require lower capital 
investment than group housing and associated auto- 
matic feeding systems, reduce sow aggression and 
injury, and are easier to manage than some Indoor 
group housing systems. Recently, there has been public 
and scientific interest in moving toward group housing 
systems. Such a change comes with a price tag because 
some mechanism must be found to ensure that each 
sow in the group receives an adequate and individual- 
ized amount of feed. The required feeding systems 
increase construction, labor, and training costs. 
Legislative and regulatory mandates in some European 
Union countries have forced producers to move toward 
group housing. As a result, researchers In those coun- 
tries have explored the economic consequences associ- 
ated with these mandates. 

In 1997, den Ouden et surveyed 7 Dutch 
experts on the likely technical and economic impacts 
of a wide range of animal welfare-motivated changes to 
their swine production system. Results of that survey 
indicate that a switch from the base system (stalls) to 
group housing would add 2.78 Dutch florins to the 
cost of each finished animal. These researchers also 
estimated that each slaughter-ready animal costs 357 
Dutch florins to produce. This suggests that a switch to 
group housing would add 0.78% to the cost of each 
slaughter-ready animal. 

The European Union Scientific Veterinary 
Committee also explored this issue in 1997^^ and deter- 
mined that switching from stalls to group housing 
would cost an additional 2 eurocents^g of finished 
product if producers were given < 10 years to comply or 
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approximately 0.6 eurocents/kg of finished product if 
producers were permitted to replace existing stall hous- 
ing as buildings needed to be replaced. If a production 
cost of 1 euro/kg is assumed, this translates to finished 
products costing 2% or 0.6% more, respectively. 

In 2000, Tumer^^ performed a meta-analysis of 5 
European studies and calculated that a switch to group 
housing would add 1.5 eurocents/kg to pork produc- 
tion costs. This translates to a 1.5% increase in cost of 
production and is in agreement with results of other 
studies. 

Authors of an analysis performed for the Danish 
National Committee for Pig Production in 2003 report- 
ed that sows housed in groups had, overall, 0.3 live 
pigs/lilter fewer than those housed in stalls.’* If we 
assume that each litter typically comprises 11 pi^, then 
0.3 fewer pigs/litler translates into a 2.7% productivity 
loss. The authors of this study did not provide a total 
cost increase, but a 2.7% productivity loss likely increas- 
es total cost by more than the 0.6% to 2% increase in 
production cost previously reported and does not 
include construction or labor and training costs. 

Summary and Recommendations 

Given the number of variables and large variations 
in performance within both group and stall housing 
systems for pregnant sows, no one system is clearly 
belter than others under all conditions and according 
to all criteria of animal welfare. The Task Force’s review 
of the literature indicated the following with respect to 
physiology, behavior, health, and production: 

>• Physiology — Overall, gestation stalls do not induce 
a greater physiologic stress response in sows than do 
group housing systems. 

>• Behavior — Sows show different behavior when 
housed in gestation stalls, compared with some 
group pens, because of restricted movement, 
reduced caloric consumption, reduced opportuni- 
ties to forage, absence of bedding, and restricted 
social interaction. 

>• Health — Rate of sow injury is reduced in gestation 
stall housing, compared with group housing. 
Industry experience Indicates that other aspects of 
health are predominantly affected by factors other 
chan housing system. 

>• Production — Sows kept in gestation stalls have pro- 
duction performance that does not differ from that 
of sows kept in groups. 

It was also clear from the Task Force’s review that 
housing systems cannot be considered in isolation 
from other important factors that influence animal 
welfare. These include the following: 

> Management — Some housing systems can be 
expected to work well at one level of management 
but not at another. 

>• Feeding system — When concentrated diets are 
used, there is a need to limit feeding to avoid obesi- 
ty-related health problems, but this can create 
chronic hunger, restlessness, motivation to forage, 
and competition for food. Systems that might work 
well with one feeding system may not work well 
with another. 
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> Environmental features — Certain environmental 
features allow sows to occupy their time and escape 
from aggressive group males. How well a housing 
system functions may depend on whether such fea- 
tures are present. 

> Type of sow — Important genetic differences in tem- 
perament exist between sows and affect how well 
sows function in different housing systems. There 
are also individual differences. A housing system 
that works well for more dominant animals may not 
be favorable for less dominant ones. 

Effects on society must also be considered. 
Different sow housing systems have different impacts 
on environmental nutrient burden, food safety, and 
worker health and safety. 

Considering all factors, all sow housing systems 
in current use have advantages and disadvantages for 
animal welfare. Current group systems allow free- 
dom of movement and social interaction. However, 
these same systems, when they fail to work well, lead 
to problems, especially in the areas of aggression, 
injury, and uneven body condition. When they lack 
manipulable material, sows in group systems are also 
unable to forage. Current stall systems minimize 
aggression and injury, reduce competition, allow 
individual feeding, and assist in control of body con- 
dition. Stalls, however, also restrict movement, exer- 
cise, foraging behavior, and social interaction. 
Because the advantages and disadvantages of housing 
systems are qualitatively different, there is no simple 
or objective way to rank systems for overall welfare. 
There is no scientific way, for example, to say how 
much freedom of movement is equal to how much 
freedom from aggression or how many scratches are 
equal to how much frustration. In such cases, science 
can identify problems and find solutions but cannot 
calculate and compare overall welfare in very differ- 
ent systems. 

Ideally, sow housing systems should do the 
following: 

> Minimize aggression and competition among sows. 

> Protect sows from detrimental effects associated 
with environmental extremes, particularly tempera- 
ture extremes. 

>• Reduce exposure to hazards that result in injuries, 
pain, or disease. 

>• Provide every animal with daily access to appropri- 
ate amounts and types of food and water. 

>• Facilitate observation of individual sow appetite, 
respiratory rate, urination and defecation, and 
reproductive status by caretakers. 

>• Allow sows to express most normal patterns of 
behavior. 

To address animal welfare in the long term, advan- 
tages of current housing systems should be retained 
while making improvements to overcome problems 
identified. Improvements should be adopted as soon as 
the technology is sound enough so that producers can 
adopt it with confidence, the skills needed to operate 
the systems are understood and available, and systems 
are economically viable. 
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Needs for Innovation and Research 

Faced with uncertainty, it is a common response to 
call for further research before recommending action. In 
deciding whether to do this. Task Force members con- 
sidered the role played by research and by industry inno- 
vation in shaping modem systems of swine housing. 

Most major changes in swine housing systems 
during the past 50 years have resulted from industry 
innovation or commercial development, rather than 
independent scientific research. For example, farrow- 
ing crates were rapidly adopted as a form of housing 
during the 1950s and 1960s largely on the basis of 
industry innovation and experience. There was no sub- 
stantial body of research that explored the effects of the 
crate before it was adopted. Rather, most research on 
farrowing crates was done later, mainly to compare far- 
rowing crates with other options and to refine crate 
design. Similarly, gestation stalls, tethers, and electron- 
ic sow feeders were introduced by the industry and by 
equipment companies on the basis of their own devel- 
opmental work. Most basic research comparing these 
with other systems began after the technology had 
come into commercial use. In fact, it is hard to find 
examples where major changes in sow housing arose 
from independent research. After the adoption of far- 
rowing crates, substantial research was done for the 
purpose of developing alternatives. Despite favorable 
results in some cases, most options developed by 
researchers have had little commercial adoption.” 
Thus, sow housing appears to be an area where 
research generally follows, rather than leads to, major 
shifts in methods. 

There is, of course, a role for research to fine-tune 
systems by identifying problems and finding ways to 
overcome them. Fine-tuning will he particularly 
important, given increasing concerns about animal 
welfare and the shortcomings identified in existing 
stall and group-housing systems for pregnant sows. As 
part of this approach, a better understanding of the 
mechanisms that create variation in sow welfare is 
needed and the physiologic underpinnings of behav- 
iors that are used to assess welfare need to be more 
completely understood. 

Given the historic relationship between research 
and industry innovation in sow housing, the Task 
Force believes it would be inappropriate to simply call 
for more research. The immediate need is for industry 
to advance housing and management practices in ways 
that will improve the welfare of sows while providing 
producers with practical and reliable methods. 


a. “Sows" also refers to gilts unless otherwise indicated. 

b. “Gestation stalls” are understood to be synonymous with ges- 
tation crates and distinct from farrowing crates. 

c. Jensen P. Con/tnement and continuous noise os environmentdl/ac- 
tors affecting commiaiication in the domestic pig. PhD thesis. 
Department of Animal Hygiene, Swedish University of 
Agricultural Sciences, Skara, 1983. 

d. PigCHAMP Inc, Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Appendix C 


Pregnant Sow Housing 

(Approved by AVMA Executive Board June 2005) 


Pregnant sows (including gilts) are kept in a variety of production systems. The industry has moved 
toward gestation stall (crate) housing, because gestation stalls increase caregiver productivity, require 
lower capital investment, and are easier to manage than some indoor group housing systems. 

The AVMA recognizes that veterinarians approach the issue of pregnant sow housing from different 
viewpoints based on personal and societal values. Some veterinarians are opposed in principle to close 
confinement of animals, some are opposed in principle to the use of animals for food, and some work with 
the swine industry to maintain animal health and productivity. This position statement is based on 
consideration of animal welfare as assessed through the scientific literature and professional judgment 
and experience. 

Concerns that commonly arise regarding animal welfare are that: 

• Animals should function well in the sense of being healthy and thriving, 

• Animals should feel well, especially by prevention of serious pain, hunger, fear, and other forms 
of suffering, and 

• Animals can live in a manner consistent with the nature of their species. 

Each of these elements needs to be considered when drawing conclusions about animal welfare. 

The science of animal welfare includes assessments of physiology, behavior, production and health. A 
review of the literature indicated the following: 

• Physiology — Gestation stalls do not induce a physiologic stress response compared to group 
housing for pregnant sows. 

• Behavior— -Sows show different behavior when housed in gestation stalls as compared to some 
group pens because of restricted movement, reduced caloric consumption, reduced opportunities 
to forage, absence of bedding, and restricted social interaction. 

• Production—Som kept in gestation stalls have production performance not different than sows 
kept in groups. 

• Health — The rate of sow injury is reduced in gestation stall housing compared with group 
housing. Industry experience indicates that other aspects of health are predominantly affected by 
factors other than the housing system. 

The science and professional judgment indicate that we cannot consider housing systems in Isolation 
from other important factors that influence animal welfare. These include: 

• Management— This by itself is a major determinant of animal welfare. Some housing systems can 
be expected to work well at one level of management, but not at another. 

• Feeding system — With concentrated diets, there is a need to limit feeding to avoid health 
problems, but this can result in chronic hunger, restlessness, motivation to forage, and 
competition for food. Systems that might work well with one feeding system may not work well 
with another. 

• Environmental features — Certain environmental features allow sows to occupy their time and 
escape from aggressive group mates. How well a housing system functions may depend on 
whether such features are present. 

• Type of sow — There are important genetic differences in temperament that affect how well sows 
function in different housing systems. There are also individual differences; a housing system that 
is good for more dominant animals may not be favorable for less dominant ones. 
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Conclusions: 

1 . Given the number of variables and large variation in performance within both group and stall 
systems for pregnant sows, no one system is dearly better than others under ail conditions and 
according to ail criteria of animal welfare. 

2. Sow housing systems should: 

• Minimize aggression and competition among sows; 

• Protect sows from detrimental effects associated with environmental extremes, 
particularly temperature extremes; 

• Reduce exposure to hazards that result in injuries, pain, or disease; 

• Provide every animal with daily access to appropriate food and water; 

• Facilitate observation of individual sow appetite, respiratory rate, urination and 
defecation, and reproductive status by caregivers; and 

• Allow sows to express most normal patterns of behavior. 

3. All systems have advantages and disadvantages for welfare. Current group systems allow 
freedom of movement and social interaction. However, these same systems, when they fail to 
work well, lead to problems, especially in the areas of aggression, injury, and uneven body 
condition. When they lack manipulable material, sows in group systems are also unable to forage. 
Current stall systems minimize aggression and injury, reduce competition, allow individual 
feeding, and assist in control of body condition. Stalls, however, also restrict movement, exercise, 
foraging behavior and social Interaction. Because the advantages and disadvantages of housing 
systems are qualitatively different, there Is no simple or objective way to rank systems for 
"overall” welfare. 

4. To address animal welfare in the long term, advantages of current housing systems should be 
retained while making improvements to overcome problems identified. Improvements should be 
adopted as soon as: 

• The technology is sound enough that producers can adopt it with confidence, 

• The skills needed to operate the systems are understood and available, and 

• Systems are economically viable. 
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TESTIMONY OF STEVEN L. LEARY, D.V.M. 
PRESENTING ON BEHALF OF 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 
BEFORE THE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUTLURE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIVESTOCK, DAIRY AND POULTRY 

May 8, 2007 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, 

Thank you for allowing me to testify today and for conducting this hearing on animal 
welfare. I am Dr. Steven L. Leary, Assistant Vice Chancellor for Veterinary Affairs at 
Washington University. I am testifying today on behalf of the National Association for 
Biomedical Research (NABR). NABR is the only national, nonprofit organization 
dedicated solely to advocating sound public policy that recognizes the vital role of 
humane animal use in biomedical research, higher education and product safety testing. 
Founded in 1979, NABR provides the unified voice for the scientific community on 
legislative and regulatory matters affecting laboratory animal research. NABR’s 
membership is comprised of more than 300 public and private universities, medical and 
veterinary schools, teaching hospitals, voluntary health agencies, professional societies, 
pharmaceutical and biotechnology companies, and other animal research-related firms. 
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Animal research has played a vital role in virtually every major medical advance of the 
last eentury - for both human and animal health. From antibioties to blood transfusions, 
from dialysis to organ transplantation, from vaccinations to chemotherapy, bypass 
surgery and joint replacement, practically every present-day protocol for the prevention, 
treatment, cure and control of disease, pain and suffering is based on knowledge attained 
through research with animals. Ample proof of the success of animal research can be 
found in the vast body of Nobel Prize winning work in physiology and medicine. Seven 
out of the last 10 Nobel Prizes in medicine and 68 awarded since 1901 have relied, at 
least in part, on animal research. 

Thanks to animal research 

Thanks to animal research, many diseases that once killed millions of people every year 
are either treatable or have been eradicated altogether. Immunizations against polio, 
diphtheria, mumps, rubella and hepatitis save countless lives and the survival rates from 
many major diseases, such as cancer and AIDS, are at an all time high thanks to the 
discovery of new drugs, medical devices and surgical procedures. According to the 
American Cancer Society, the “War on Cancer” has seen 24 significant biomedical 
advances made in the past 30 years. None of them could have occurred without animal 
research. Eight of the discoveries required the use of living animals and virtually all of 
those that did not use animals relied on information gained from earlier animal studies. 
Six of the diseoveries were recognized with a Nobel Prize, among them: the bone marrow 
transplantation teehnique (E. Donnall Thomas, M.D.); cloning of the first gene (Paul 
Berg, Ph.D.) and diseovery of proto -oncogenes in normal DNA showing that a normal 
eell eould have latent eaneer genes (J. Michael Bishop, M.D. and Harold Varmus, M.D,). 
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Animal research for animal health has also resulted in many remarkable life-saving and 
life-extending treatments for cats, dogs, farm animals, wildlife and endangered species. 
Pacemakers, artificial joints, organ transplants, decreased arthritic pain and vaccines for 
rabies, distemper, parvo virus, infectious hepatitis, anthrax, tetanus and feline leukemia 
contribute to longer, happier and healthier lives for animals. New treatments for 
glaucoma, heart disease, cancer and hip dysplasia can save, extend or enhance the life of 
a beloved pet and exciting new reproductive techniques are helping to preserve and 
protect threatened species. 

The public understands the need for animal research 

Key findings from a recent national public opinion survey on animal research found 
overwhelming support of animal research. In fact, 81% agree with medical and scientific 
research using laboratory animals if they believe it will help alleviate suffering fi'om a 
serious disease. 

Animal research is a requirement 

Research on animals is in many cases an obligation that prevents humans fi'om being 
used as medical “guinea pigs.” According to the Nuremburg Code, drawn up after World 
War II as a result of Nazi atrocities, any research on humans "should be designed and 
based on the results of animal experimentation." The Declaration of Helsinki, adopted in 
1964 by the 18th World Medical Assembly and revised in 1975, also states that medical 
research on human subjects "should be based on adequately performed laboratory and 
animal experimentation." As well, the Food and Drug Administration expressly requires 
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that laboratory animal tests be conducted both for prescription drugs and over-the-counter 
drugs before these products can be tested further in humans. 

The regulations are thorough and effective 

Responsible regulation is a very important component of oversight to instill public 
confidence in animal research. Congress already has provided the mechanism for the 
assurances of proper care and treatment of laboratory animals with the 1966 enactment of 
the Animal Welfare Act. Over time and multiple subsequent amendments, Congress has 
expanded and refined the regulatory framework of the Act based on both public demand 
and continued advances in laboratory animal medicine. For example, the 1985 
amendments to the Animal Welfare Act required the establishment of the Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee (lACUC) which is required in every registered research 
facility. Some of the highlights of these sweeping amendments strengthened standards of 
animal care by requiring training for personnel, expanded requirements to promote 
psychological well-being of non-human primates and exercise for dogs. They also created 
a national information service, the USDA’s Animal Welfare Information Center, which 
provides information on best practices in laboratory animal research. Every research 
facility in the country receives at least one unannounced USDA inspection annually. 

Although the USDA is the federal agency charged with enforcement of the Animal 
Welfare Act, other federal agencies also play an important role in oversight of animal 
research. In fact, any research institution working with or receiving funds from the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH), the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), or the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) must comply with the Public Health 
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Service (PHS) Policy on Humane Care and Use of Laboratory Animals, when using live 
vertebrate animals. The lACUC, which is taken very seriously by each research 
institution, is an internal committee that is charged with reviewing, approving, and 
monitoring research protocols. An lACUC is comprised of a minimum of five members 
consisting of a veterinarian, a practicing scientist using animals, a non-scientist, an 
individual not affiliated with the institution, and other individuals as designated by the 
institution. lACUC approval for a proposed research project must be acquired before any 
government funds can be secured. lACUCs require a major commitment from those who 
serve, but they have proved to be very effective in acting as a safeguard to insure that the 
research proposed is meritorious, uses the fewest number of animals to obtain statistically 
sound research results and the lowest species possible to answer the research question 
being asked. 

Efforts to ensure animal welfare go beyond the regulations 
Many institutions have gone above and beyond what is required of them by the law. 
Ninety-nine of the top 100 NIH awardee institutions, all US and many international 
locations of all PhRMA members, all large and most medium-sized biotech companies, 
all NIH, DOD and VA intramural research programs, have voluntarily sought 
accreditation with the Association for Assessment and Accreditation of Laboratory 
Animal Care International (AAALAC International). In order to receive AAALAC 
accreditation, institutions must follow thorough guidelines set forth by the “Guide for the 
Care and Use of Laboratory Animals" published by the National Research Council. 

Many institutions also voluntarily seek training certification from the American 
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Association for Laboratory Animal Science (AALAS) for laboratory animal care staff to 
ensure the proper handling and eare of animals in researeh. Good care of laboratory 
animals is not only a moral and ethical responsibility but is essential for valid results. An 
unsanitary lab, poor diet or stressed animals all hinder the seientifie process. 

In addition, a number of non-animal procedures and tests have been developed to 
supplement animal researeh. Computer modeling, in vitro testing, genetic research, and 
post marketing drug surveillance all serve as valuable adjuncts to basic animal research. 
As part of the evolution of seientifie research and an increased understanding of the 
complex biology of the vertebrate animal, new techniques are developed and validated. 
But there still is no replacement for animal research. Researchers do place a high priority 
on “The Three Rs” - reduction, replacement and refinement. Here in the US, our research 
communities are committed to supporting techniques that; reduce the number of animals 
used, replace animals with other models wherever possible, and refine tests to ensure the 
most humane conditions possible. 

Conclusion 

We are all challenged with that delicate balance of insuring the publie trust and the 
highest standard of care for laboratory animals with a regulatory mandate that still allows 
the freedom of inquiry so important to medical discovery. We who are directly involved 
with animal researeh share this challenge and concern. In fact, it is that very concern 
which has drawn many of us to choose careers in veterinary medicine or medical 
research. We, too, have family members who contract diseases. We, too, have pets that 
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become ill. For these reasons, we are dedicated to finding ways to cure both human and 
animal ailments. In the words of the esteemed Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, chancellor 
emeritus of the Baylor College of Medicine and Director of the DeBakey Heart Center: 
“These scientists, veterinarians, physicians, surgeons and others who do research in 
animal labs are as much concerned about the care of the animals as anyone can be. Their 
respect for the dignity of life and compassion for the sick and disabled, in fact, is what 
motivated them to search for ways of relieving the pain and suffering caused by 
diseases.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, for the opportunity to 
testify before you today. I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 
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Nobei Prizes 

The Payoff from Animal Rese-/-^'.' :• 

The Nobel Prize is the most prestigious scientific award in the world. Awarded annually 
since 1901, the Nobel Prize recognizes outstanding accomplishment in physics, chemistry, 
and medicine, as well as in literature, economics, and the promotion of peace. 

Ample proof of the success of animal research can be found in the vast body of Nobei 
Prize winning work in physiology and medicine. Although great advances have been made 
in computer modelling and cell cultures, animal research remains essential to medical 
progress: seven of the last ten Nobel Prizes in medicine have relied at least in part on 
animal research. 

The oldest groups opposing animal research were formed in the 1890‘s. Had they 
succeeded in their mission to end all animal research, none of these Nobel-prize-winning 
medical breakthroughs would have been made. 


Year 

Scientist{s) 

Animal(s) 

Contributions Made I 


Axel, Buck 

Mouse 

Odorant receptors and the organizaOon of the olfactory system 

2003 

Lauterbur, Mansfield 

Clam, rat 

Imaging of human internal organs with exact and non-invasive methods 
(MRI) 

2002 

Brenner, Horvitz. 

Suiston 

Roundworm 

Genetic regulation of organ development and programmed cell death 

2000 

Carlsson, Greengard, 
Kande) 

Mouse, Guinea 
pig, sea slug 

Signal transduction in the nervous system 

1999 

Blobei 

Various animal 

Proteins have intrinsic signals that govern their transport and 

cells 

localization in the cell. 

1998 

Furchgott, ignarro, 
Murad 

Rabbit 

Nitric oxide as signaling molecule in cardiovascular system 

1997 

Prusiner* 

Hamster, mouse 

Discovery and characterization of prions 

1996 

Doherty, Zinkernage! 

Mouse 

Immune-system detection of virus-infected cells 

1995 

Lewis, Wieschaus, 
Nussiein-Volhard 

Fruit fly 

Genetic control of early structural development 

1992 

Fischer, Krebs 

Rabbit 

Regulalcffy mechanism in ceiis 

1991 

Neher, Sakmann 

Frofl 

Chemical communication between ceils 

1990 

Murray*, Thomas* 

Dog 

Organ transplantation techniques 

1989 

Varmus, Bishop 

Chicken 

Cellular origin of retroviral oncogenes 

1987 

Tonegawa 

Mouse 

Basic principles of antibody synthesis 

1986 

Levi-Montalcini, Cohen 

Mouse, chick, 
snake 

Nerve growth factor and epidermal growth factor 

1984 

Miistein, Kohler, Jerne 

Mouse 

Techniques of mor>oclona! antibody formation 

1982 

Bergstrom, 

Samueisson. Vane 

Ram, rabbit, 
guinea pig 

Discovery of prostaglandins 
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Year 

Sc!entist(s) 

Anima!{s) 

Contributions Made I 

1981 

Sperry. Hubei*, 

Wiese!* 

Cat, monkey 

Processing of visual information by the brain 

1980 

Benacerraf, Dausset, 
Snell 

Mouse, guinea 
pig 

Identification of histoc«npatibiiity antigens and mechanism of action 

1979 

Cormack, Hounsfieid 

Pig 

Development of computer assisted tomography (CAT scan) 

1977 

Guilemin. Schally, 

Yalow 

Sheep, swine 

Hypothalamic hormones 

1976 

Blumberg, Gajdusek 

Chimpanzee 

Slow v^ses, and new mechanisms for dissemination of diseases 

1975 

Baltimore*, Dulbecco, 
Temin 

Monkey, horse, 
chicken, mouse 

Interaction betwe^ tumor viruses and genetic materia! 

1974 

de Duve, Palade, 

Claude 

Chicken, guinea 
pig. rat 

Structural and functional organization of cells 

1973 

von Frisch, Lorenz, 
Tinbergen 

Bee, bird 

Organization of social and behavioral patterns in animats 

1972 

Edelman, Porter 

Guinea pig, 
rabbit 

Chemical structure of antibodies 

1971 

Sutherland 

Mammalian liver 

Mechanism of the actions of hormones 

1970 

Katz, von Euler. 

Axelrod 

Cat, rat 

Mechanisms of storage and release of nerve transmitters 

1968 

Holley. Khorana, 
Nirenberg 

Rat 

Interpretation of genetic code and its role in protein synthesis 

1967 

Harttline, Granit, Wald 

Chicken, rabbit, 
fish, crab 

Primary physiological and chemical processes of vision 

1966 

Rous, Huggins 

Rat, rabbit, hen 

Tumor-inducing viruses and hormonal treatment of cancer 

1964 

Bloch, Lynen 

Rat 

Regulation of cholesterol and fatty acid metabolism 

1963 

Eccles, Hodgkin, 

Huxley 

Cat. frog, squid, 
crab 

Ionic involvement in excitation and inhibition in peripheral and central 
portions of the nerve 

1961 

von Bekesy 

Guinea pig 

Physical mechanism of simulation in the cochlea 

1960 

Burnet. Medawar 

Rabbit 

Understanding of acquired immune tolerance 

1957 

Bovet 

Dog, rabbit 

Production of synthetic curare and its action on vascular and smooth 
muscle 

1955 

Theorell 

Horse 

Nature and mode of action of oxidative enzymes 

1954 

Enders, Weller. 

Robbins 

Monkey, mouse 

Culture of poliovirus that led to development of vaccine 

1953 

Krebs, Lipmann 

Pigeon 

Characterization of the citric acid cycle 

1952 

Waksman 

Guinea pig 

Discovery of streptomycin 

1951 

Theiler 

Monkey, mouse 

Development of yellow fever vaccine 

1950 

Kendall, Hench, 
Reichstein 

Cow 

Anliarthritic role of adrenal hormones 

1949 

Hess, Moniz 

Cat 

Functional organization of the brain as a coordinator of internal organs 

1947 

Carl Cori, Gerty Cori 
Houssay 

Frog, toad, dog 

Catalytic conversion glycogen; role of pituitary in sugar metabolism 

1945 

Fleming, Chain. Florey 

Mouse 

Curative effect of penicillin in bacterial infections 
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Year 

Scientist(s) 

Anima!{s) 

Contributions Made I 

1944 

Erlanger, Gasser 

Cat 

Speciftc fuTK^ions of nerve ceils 

1943 

Dam, Doisy 

Rat, dog, 
chick, mouse 

Discovery of function of vitamin K 

1939 

Domagk 

Mouse, rabbit 

Antibacteria! effects of prontosii 

1938 

Heymans 

Dog 

Rde of the sinus and aortic mechanisms in regulation of respiration 

1936 

Dale, Loewi 

Cat, frog, 
bird, reptile 

Chemical transmission of nerve impulses 

1935 

Spemann 

Amphibian 

Organizer effect in embryonic development 

1934 

Whipple, Murphy. 

Minot 

Dog 

Liver therapy for anemia 

1932 

Sherrington, Adrian 

Dog, cat 

Functions of neurons 

1929 

Eijkman, Hopkins 

Chicken 

Discovery of antineuritic and growth stimulating vitamins 

1928 

Nicoiie 

Monkey, pig, 
rat, mouse 

Pathogenesis of typhus 

1924 

Einthoven 

Dog 

Mechanism of the electrocardiograph 

1923 

Banting. Macieod 

Dog, rabbit, fish 

Discovery of insulin and medianism of diabetes 

1922 

Hill, Meyerhof 

Frog 

Consumption of oxygen and lactic acid metabolism in muscle 

1920 

Krogh 

Frog 

Discovery of capillary motor regulating system 

1919 

Bordet 

Guinea pig, 
horse, rabbit 

Mechanisms of immunity 

1913 

Richet 

Dog, rabbit 

Mechanisms of anaphylaxis 

1912 

Garret 

Dog 

Surgical advances in the suture and grafting of blood vessels 

1910 

Kosset 

Bird 

Knowledge of cell chemistry through work on proteins including nuclear 
substances 

1908 

Metchnikov, Ehrlich 

Bird, fish, 
guinea pig 

Immune reactions and functions of phagocytes 

1907 

Laveran 

Bird 

Role of protozoa as cause of disease 

1906 

Golgi, Cajai 

Dog, horse 

Characterization of the central nervous system 

1905 

Koch 

Cow, sheep 

Studies of pathogenesis of tuberculosis 

1904 

Pavlov 

Dog 

Animal responses to various stimuli 

1902 

Ross 

Pigeon 

Understanding of malaria life cycle 

1901 

von Behring 

Guinea pig 

Development of diphtheria antiserum 
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Statement of the 

UNITED EGG PRODUCERS 

Before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND 

POULTRY 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

May 8, 2007 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. My name is Gene 
Gregory and 1 am the president of United Egg Producers. I have worked for UEP for the 
past 25 years. Earlier in my career 1 was in the egg business, working for Com Belt 
Hatcheries in Central Illinois for more than 20 years, with 10 years of that time spent as 
general manager. We owned breeder flocks and laying hens, and also operated two feed 
mills and a poultry house construction company. 

About UEP 


I appreciate the opportunity to testily on behalf of UEP at this important hearing. About 
90% of all the eggs in the United States are produced by UEP members. We are a farm 
cooperative, and in addition to performing all the functions of a trade association, we also 
administer a program of animal husbandry standards called the UEP Certified Program, 
which I will discuss later in my testimony. In addition, we negotiate and conclude export 
sales through our subsidiary, U.S. Egg Marketers, as well as providing egg trading, 
access to insurance and other services. 

UEP prides itself on being a forward-looking, proactive organization. When our 
members see a trend in society or government that will affect our entire industry, we 
work hard to develop an industry strategy for acting, not reacting. Right now, for 
example, UEP members are cooperating with the Environmental Protection Agency in a 
major study that will measure air emissions in order to form a sound basis for 
environmental policy decisions. Through our management of the Egg Nutrition Center, 
UEP has joined with other groups in providing up-to-date information to the public on 
highly pathogenic avian influenza. 
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The Egg Industry and Animal Welfare 

We approach animal welfare with the same spirit of proactive leadership. Let me say 
unequivocally that the well-being of farm animals is a legitimate topic of public interest. 
We are fortunate that a significant amount of scientific research has been carried out on 
this subject in the last few years. Animal welfare is of increasing importance to our 
customers in food retailing and food service, and to their customers, American 
consumers. 

Unfortunately, animal welfare also seems to be a subject that lends itself to emotion, 
unsubstantiated allegations and extremist tactics. It is also sometimes hard to know 
where concern for animal welfare ends and opposition to the very existence of animal 
agriculture begins. Later in my testimony, 1 will cite some quotations from animal rights 
activists that illustrate this point. 

If we reduce animal husbandry standards to emotion, or subjective views of what “feels 
right,” we will base the care of animals on nothing more than opinion and endless 
argument. That is not good enough. 

A Science-Based Approach 

Instead, we need to use science to develop and implement standards for animal care. 

That is why, in the late 1990s, UEP commissioned an unpaid scientific advisory 
committee to review the animal welfare standards we had at the time and advise us about 
science-based changes we should make. 

The chair of that committee, then and now, was Dr. Jeffrey Armstrong. Then he was 
head of the animal science department at Purdue University, and he is now dean of the 
College of Agriculture and Natural Resources at Michigan State University. Dr. 
Armstrong is an expert on animal welfare and he brought together nine other scientists 
and experts in the fields of animal welfare and well-being from a variety of academic 
institutions, government and the American Humane Association. To ensure its 
objectivity, the committee did not include any producers as members. 

The scientific committee recommended significant changes in egg production practices. 
UEP accepted the recommendations and today about 85% of our industry has 
implemented them. This has not come without cost. For example, one of the most 
important recommendations was to increase the amount of space for each bird in caged 
production systems, with the increase in space ranging from 26%-40%. When this 
recommendation is followed, the total number of birds in a henhouse will fall and total 
egg output will decline (though individual bird productivity may be enhanced). Thus, 
producers’ fixed costs for each unit of output increase. 

Dr. Armstrong has written and spoken extensively about UEP’s adoption of scientific 
guidelines. On behalf of the entire committee, he has said, “We believe these guidelines 
set the baseline for humane care.” He also adds: “With consummate professionalism and 
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a commitment to science-based research findings, the United Egg Producers have worked 
diligently to move their members to full adoption of the guidelines.” Coming from as 
distinguished a scientist as Dr. Armstrong, this praise means a great deaf to us at UEP. 

As the years have gone by, the scientific committee has made a number of additional 
recommendations. UEP has never rejected a recommendation by the committee - a 
remarkable track record that reflects our industry’s determination to follow the best 
available science. 

The UEP Certified Program 

The committee’s recommendations became what is now the UEP Certified Program. 

This program features a trademarked seal approved by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture that producers can place on their egg cartons if 
they adhere to the UEP Certified guidelines. 

We do not simply take a producer’s word that he or she is in compliance. Every 
participating producer is subject to an armual third-party audit. Most of these are 
conducted by the USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service for a fee, and others by 
Validus Services, LLC. This arm’s-length audit process assures our customers that they 
can rely on the UEP Certified seal. 

If a producer wants to be part of the UEP Certified Program, all of that producer’s 
operations must conform to our animal care standards. We do not allow producers to 
enroll some of their production in our program and violate our guidelines in other areas 
of their business. Our members have consistently felt that animal husbandry is a 
commitment on our part to give appropriate care to all our flocks, not just some. 

We are proud of our guidelines and we are happy to discuss them with anyone. They are 
public and anyone who wants to read them can do so at 
httD://www.uepcertified.com/docs/2Q06 UEPanimal welfare guidelines. pdf 

Choices for Consumers 


Our guidelines primarily deal with caged production because over 95% of laying hens in 
the United States and more than 90% worldwide are housed in cages. However, we are 
in favor of consumers having choices - including cage-free, free-range and organic eggs. 
These “specialty” eggs are a growing category, though still very small compared to the 
total egg market. Some UEP members produce these and other types of specialty eggs. 

We do vigorously dispute the proposition that only free-range or cage-free production is 
humane. We disagree with that view, and so does our scientific advisory committee. 
Caged housing systems protect birds from predators and diseases such as highly 
pathogenic avian influenza. Cage systems also may reduce pecking and other aggressive 
behavior, including caimibalism. The way eggs are handled in cage systems may also 
reduce the chance that the outside of the egg will be contaminated with feces, offering a 
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food-safety benefit. Cage-free systems have some advantages, such as allowing greater 
latitude for birds to engage in behaviors like scratching or dust-bathing. 

In the current system, consumers do have a range of choices, and a small but growing 
number have decided to pay the premium price for cage-free, free-range or organic eggs. 
These types of eggs are substantially more expensive to produce and retail stores charge 
more for them. In round numbers, if a dozen conventionally-produced eggs sell for a 
little more than $1, you can expect to pay around $2.50 for cage-free eggs and well over 
$3 for organic eggs. 

The Price of Restricting Choices 


As long as consumers are free to make their own choices, we have confidence that the 
marketplace will provide a reliable supply of eggs, which are a low-cost protein source 
and an excellent source of choline, among many other nutritional benefits. But if 
consumers’ choices are restricted, as some animal-rights activists would like to do, the 
consequence will be higher food costs for low-income Americans and a greater strain on 
our land resources. 

For example, in the hypothetical case where all U.S. production had to be free-range, 
given current price relationships, consumers would have to pay an additional $4.65 
billion every year for eggs. And making some reasonable assumptions about the amount 
of land required for free-range production systems, we would need to find additional land 
resources roughly the size of the state of Delaware just to produce the same amount of 
eggs we do now. I am not sure where that land would come from. 

I fully understand that the members of this subcommittee want to preserve consumer 
choices rather than take them away. Egg producers appreciate that. But we also know 
that some activist groups are less concerned with choice or practicality, and are simply 
against animal agriculture, period. That is their privilege. But I hope this subcommittee 
will stoutly resist their demands. 

Activist Demands 


There are, frankly, no steps our industry could take - short of all declaring bankruptcy 
and leaving our farms - that would satisfy some of the activist groups. UEP has been a 
target for these groups, even as we have tried to implement the best scientifically-based 
guidelines for the care of laying hens. Some of the activist groups have promoted, 
condoned or participated in break-ins at egg farms and other poultry and livestock 
operations. Congress passed legislation last year to deal with this kind of criminal 
activity, and we thank you for that. 

Many activists regard animal agriculture as fundamentally illegitimate and believe people 
should be vegetarians or vegans. The web site of the Humane Society of the United 
States has this to say: “Each one of us can help prevent animals from suffering in 
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factory farms simply by choosing vegetarian options. It's never been easier to 
replace animal products with readily available vegetarian alternatives.” 

People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals makes it clear that it is not just so-called 
“factory farming” that they oppose - it is all of animal agriculture. “From the ‘free- 
range’ hen who smells fresh air for the first time on her way to the slaughterhouse 
to the ‘humanely raised’ dairy cow whose male calf is taken from her and sold to 
veal farmers, all animals who are raised for food suffer,” PETA writes. “The only 
truly humane option is to choose vegan alternatives to meat, eggs, and dairy 
products.” 

I am glad that you will hear from several activist groups today. I believe this is a perfect 
forum for them to say to you that they will not condone breaking the law, they will not 
glorify or support those who do break the law, and they will not provide financial or other 
assistance to organizations that advocate breaking the law or engage in unfair 
intimidation tactics. If they will give you this assurance, I commend them. If they will 
not do so, I would wonder why. 

Let Science and the Market Work 


UEP asks the members of this subcommittee to help us educate your colleagues about the 
importance of animal agriculture and the short-sightedness of passing poorly-though-out 
legislation that would harm our industries. In just one week, egg producers from all over 
the nation will be in Washington, and we will talk about the UEP Certified Program in 
every Congressional office we visit, whether the Member’s district is rural or urban. We 
hope this educational outreach will help you to help us. 

For we do need your help. We need your support to leave production methods and 
consumer choices to science and the marketplace, not the dictates of government. We 
ask you to resist amendments to the 2007 farm bill that would harm animal agriculture, 
including efforts to set new and arbitrary standards for federal procurement. It is not 
necessary for the government to set standards for animal welfare for our industry because 
we have already done this ourselves, voluntarily and in cooperation with our customers, 
and in accordance with the best available science. 

Conclusion 


The U.S. livestock, poultry and dairy industries account for half of U.S. agriculture. We 
are the largest source of demand for most of the other half. We provide our fellow 
citizens with a safe, nutritious and reliable source of meat, milk and eggs. We are proud 
of what we do. 

I have only talked about the egg industry because that is what I know. Other livestock 
industries have also been proactive and have similar stories to tell. I believe you will find 
common themes in what all of us have to say. 
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Animal welfare standards should be based on science, not emotion or politics. 

We are trying our best to do a good job of caring for our animals and providing high- 
quality products to our customers. 

The marketplace is the appropriate place to establish science-based standards that will 
allow consumers to make their own choices. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I will be happy to respond to your questions 
at the appropriate time. 
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Statement of Guillermo Gonzalez, Artisan Farmers Alliance 

House Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 
Tuesday, May 8, 2007, at 10:00 a.m. 

1300 Longworth House Office Building 

Good morning Chairman Boswell, Ranking Member Hayes and members of the 
Subcommittee. My name is Guillermo Gonzalez. I am a farmer and the owner of Sonoma 
Foie Gras. I am here today on behalf of the Artisan Farmers Alliance, a new group that 
represents, among others, the three farms in the United States that produce foie gras. I 
thank the Committee for giving me this opportunity to set the record straight about our 
farming practices and to share with you the struggle of our three small farms to stay in 
business in the face of an aggressive assault by activists. 

For those who are not familiar with foie gras, literally translated from French, foie gras 
means "fat liver." Foie gras dates back, at least, to ancient Egypt, where colorful relief 
paintings from almost 5,000 years ago depicted the hand feeding of waterfowl. This 
ancient farming practice spread throughout the Greek and, later, the Roman Empires. 
During the medieval period, Ashkenazi Jews kept the tradition alive. Goose meat served 
as an excellent source of nutrition, and the animal also provided cooking fat that 
conformed to Jewish law. It was the Ashkenazi Jewish population that brought foie gras 
to France, where the food became an integral part of French cooking. 

As you may be able to tell from my accent, I am not French. I was bom and raised in El 
Salvador. In the mid-1980s, I moved to France for a year to learn traditional foie gras 
fanning techniques. In 1986, 1 moved to Sonoma County, California, and began to 
produce foie gras and other duck products. The rise in demand for foie gras was one small 
part of the movement in the 1980s toward more fresh, locally grown meat and produce. I 
operate a very small farm set in a walnut orchard southeast of Stockton, in California’s 
great Central Valley. Last year, I raised 50,000 ducks. To put this in perspective, a 
modem poultry plant processes more birds in a single eight-hour shift than I do in an entire 
year. 

On my farm, we still use very traditional methods. Once my ducklings are able to survive 
the elements, they are moved out of the bam and into the walnut orchard, where they are 
free to roam. At approximately 12 weeks, the ducks are brought inside where they are kept 
in collective pens for the final 17 days. During this last period, twice each day the birds 
are fed cooked com using a smooth steel tube that deposits food in the pseudo crop sac. 
Each feeding takes from 5 to 10 seconds. 

I am proud of my farm’s operation. As anyone who has ever worked in animal agriculture 
will tell you, there is no one who cares more about animal welfare than farmers. Like 
others farmers, my entire livelihood depends on the health of my animals. 

The age-old farming methods used in the production of foie gras have been extensively 
studied by scientists and veterinarians. The peer-reviewed scientific studies find that the 
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feeding does not create abnormal stress in the ducks. In each of the last two years, the 
American Veterinary Medical Association has reviewed the foie gras issue and rejected 
calls to label it inhumane. Last year, the AVMA sent a blue ribbon panel to review first 
hand the operations on a foie gras farm. Indeed, we regularly accommodate requests to 
visit our farms and see what we are doing. 

While we farmers focus on the objective science, we are attacked on the basis of emotional 
appeals. Of course we understand that some people will choose not to eat our product, just 
as some people will choose not to eat beef or chicken or fish. That certainly is their right. 

We, however, have been the subject of a sustained campaign to drive us out of business by 
huge, multi-million dollar organizations. Knowing they stand little chance against the 
large animal agriculture interests, the anti-meat activists have targeted the three small 
farms in the U.S. that produce foie gras. They have tried to ban the sale of our USDA 
inspected and approved products in many jurisdictions. They have filed countless lawsuits 
against us in an effort to drive us off of our land and out of business. 

In many cases, activists have gone well beyond the law in their zeal to impose their views 
on others. My own farm and the two other U.S. foie gras farms, both in Upstate New 
York, have been broken into and vandalized repeatedly. They trespass, damage our 
property, steal our animals, and sometimes do much worse. 

In 2002, 1 took my savings from years of farming and decided to open a restaurant in 
Sonoma, California. As the construction was in progress, animal activists broke into the 
restaurant, filled the drains with concrete, and turned on the water faucets. The restaurant 
was ruined. Perhaps even worse for me, a farmer who came from El Salvador to make a 
better life in the U.S., they spray-painted on the wall in large letters, “Go Home.” 

Bad as that was, I count myself lucky when compared to what they did to my business 
partner. Anti-meat activists stalked him and his family, including his child. Secretly, they 
videotaped him and his family in their daily routines. One day, the family found a 
wrapped package containing the tajre in their front yard and a note saying, “We are 
watching you.” 

These stories highlight a disturbing trend. Acting in the name of “animal welfare,” some 
seem to have forgotten the welfare of human farmers. Just like all others involved in 
agriculture, animal welfare is a primary concern for those of us in the Artisan Farmers 
Alliance. It is my hope that discussion of animal welfare can be based on science, fact, 
reason and experience rather than simply playing on human emotions. This is increasingly 
important as fewer and fewer Americans have a personal experience with agriculture. The 
truth is that food doesn’t come from supermarkets. It comes from the hard work of 
farmers, and we ought to respect farmers for the hard work they do, not demonize them. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak with you today. I am happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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Director of Research 
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The Center for Consumer Freedom 

Before the 

U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Agricuiture 
Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Pouitry 

Hearing on Animal Welfare 
May 8, 2007 


Thank you Chairman Boswell, Ranking Minority Member Hayes, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

My name is David Martosko. I have served as Director of Research for the 50 1 (c)(3) nonprofit 
Center for Consumer Freedom' since 2001 . The Center is based here in Washington, and is 
managed by Berman and Company, a public affairs and association management firm. Support 
for the Center comes fi'om members of the public and fi-om private industry, including restaurant 
and food companies. The center receives no government grants. 

I am pleased that the Subcommittee has chosen to re-examine the welfare of animals in U.S. 
agriculture. If recent history is any indication of what will come of your efforts, you will leam 
many useful things about how America’s livestock systems are evolving to take the welfare of 
animals more and more into account. The most helpful information will likely come from 
agricultural scientists and farmers. 

But I am here today to counsel you against considering, in any way, the input of organizations 
that propose to extend human “rights” to animals. 

Organizations like these include the Humane Society of the United States (HSUS); Farm 
Sanctuary; People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA); and PETA’s quasi-medical 
affiliate, the Physicians Committee for Responsible Medicine (PCRM). These groups have 
become increasingly vocal as their financial power has grown. This year, for instance, HSUS 
alone is expected to command a budget totaling more than $150 million. And it has $200 million 
in assets." Some groups, like PETA, are plainspoken about their position that “animals are not 


w'ww.Con.sumerFreedom.coin 
^ IRS Form 990, publicly available 

1090 Vermont Ave..NW | SuiteSOO j Washington, DC 20005 | Tel; 202.463,7112 j Fax: 202.463.7107 

ConsumerFreedom.com 
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ours to eat.”^ PCRM is more deceptive about its endgame, using its four-percent physician 
membership'* to pose as a mainstream medical charity that promotes vegetarianism for health 
reasons. Farm Sanctuary’s leaders have proven that they are not above breaking the law to get 
what they want, incurring massive election-fraud fines in one Florida battle that actually 
extended constitutional protections to pigs.^ 

Regardless of their respective appetite for honest and lawful debate, animal rights groups like 
HSUS, Farm Sanctuary, PETA, and PCRM are led by dietary “vegans”* who abhor the very idea 
of raising animals for food. PETA, PCRM, and HSUS, for instance, employ “no animal products 
in the workplace” employee policies. (We’re unaware if Farm Sanctuary has such a policy, but it 
would be consistent with the group’s stated positions.) Not only are meat and dairy products 
forbidden in these organizations, but staffers are not to wear animal-derived clothing including 
leather shoes, silk ties, or wool suits. 

It is the position of the Center for Consumer Freedom that when the topic of discussion is how to 
improve animal agriculture, the views of animal rights groups like these should not be taken 
seriously alongside those of true stakeholders who actually participate in the system. HSUS, 
Farm Sanctuary, PETA, md PCRM are not interested in improving animal agriculture. They 
seek to dismantle md destroy it. Their true agenda is to put all the real stakeholders out of 
business. 

To be fair, some groups (PETA foremost among them) have been candid about their goal of 
eliminating animal protein from the diets of all human beings. One PETA Vice President has 
said that “eating meat ... is not your personal decision, any more than whether somebody beats 
their child is their personal decision.”’ For context, this same PETA leader has also publicly 
advocated “blowing stuff up and smashing windows” as “a great way to bring about animal 
liberation.”® 

But the self-invented moral high ground of HSUS is far more subtle in its orientation, HSUS 
takes full advantage of the public misperception that it speaks for a silent animal constituency of 


* This statement can reliably be found on most of PETA’s more than 100 websites. 

^ PCRM’s newest website says the group has “over 6000 member physicians” (v\ u'v\ .nu;ri;jonrnd. ore 'about' lis.huri] , 
accessed on May 1, 2007). And a recent PCRM fundraising letter states that the group has "nearly 200,000 
members." 

* Farm Sanctuary paid a $50,000 fine after the Florida Elections Conunission found it guilty of 210 counts of 
campaign finance fraud, stemming from the group’s promise of tax-deductibility for contributions intended to sway 
an election. The cormnission chose to address only the finance fraud committed against Floridians, declining to 
address the thousands of similar offenses involving donors from other states. The convictions were handed down 
weeks after the election, long after Farm Sanctuary’s unlawful behavior helped to add pigs to the state constitution, 

^ In common usage, a “vegan” is a strict vegetarian who uses and consumes no animal products (including fish, beef, 
chicken, pork, eggs, dairy foods, and honey). 

^ PETA Vice-President Bruce Friedrich, at the “Animal Rights 2002” national conference (June 29, 2002) 

Bruce Friedrich, at the “Animal Rights 2001” national conference (July 2, 2001). Jn its full context, Friedrich said: 
“If we really believe that these animals do have the same right to be free from pain and suffering at our hands, then, 
of course we’re going to be, as a movement, blowing stuff up and smashing windows. For the record, I don’t do this 
stuff, but 1 do advocate it. 1 think it’s a great way to bring about animal liberation ... 1 think it would be a great thing 
if all of these last-food outlets, and these slaughterhouses, and these laboratories, and the banks that fund them 
exploded tomorrow. I think it’s perfectly appropriate for people to take bricks and toss them through the windows, 
and everything else along the line. Hallelujah to the people who are willing to do it.” 
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dogs and cats. Our research indicates that most Americans mistakenly believe HSUS exists 
primarily to shelter homeless dogs and cats. In reality, HSUS doesn’t operate a single pet shelter 
anywhere. And despite its name, the “Humane Society of the United States” is not actually 
affiliated with any local “humane society” anywhere in the United States.’ 

Few Americans know this, and HSUS used the resulting (and unearned) public good will to raise 
a reported $34 million after Hurricane Katrina Ifom Americans who wanted to help reunite lost 
pets with their owners.’’ Louisiana Attorney General Charles Foti is investigating the disposition 
of all this money," comparatively little of which seems to have been spent on Katrina-related pet 
rescue.’'^ 

The Center for Consumer Freedom will continue to expose the manipulations of fact and public 
deceptions that appear in so many animal-rights campaigns. But groups like HSUS, PETA, 
PCRM, and Farm Sanctuary are zealous and persistent — some would say fanatical. They will 
continue to use their undeserved public reputations to chip away at all of animal agriculture, one 
skirmish at a time. Lately, their chosen targets have included pork, veal, egg, and duck farmers. 
Before long it will be feedlots and dairy producers. 

There is not a single segment of animal agriculture that proponents of animal “rights” havenft 
attacked unfairly. And this isn’t surprising. Animal activists’ unwavering promotion of a strict 
vegetarian or “vegan” diet tends to make enemies of livestock producers who aren’t eager to 
abandon their heritage and history just because an activist says so. 

If 1 told you ten years ago that the animal rights movement had its sights set on not just 
hampering, but outlawing, a specific kind of animal protein enjoyed by many people, you might 
not have believed me. But look what has happened in the case of foie gras. HSUS and Farm 
Sanctuary have decided not to push for reform, but for abolition. This is an indication of things 
to come. 

I confess that I’ve never eaten foie gras. Having grown up on the wrong side of the tracks in a 
rust-belt city, 1 suspect my palate wouldn’t appreciate it. But who are these people to decide I 
should never have the chance to try it? When zealots ban books because of their politics, millions 
of people rise up. It’s a mystery to me why harming a food for political reasons isn’t viewed the 
same way. 

Ten years from now, will we be talking about veal speakeasies? And considering the small scale 
of veal agriculture, truly a family-farming business, wouldn’t that be ironic? Veal is a perfect 
example of a livestock trade that animal activists ought to be supporting. These animals get 


From a disclaimer brrried within HSUS’s website (and conspicuously absent from the group’s ubiquitous 
fundraising mailers): “The HSUS is neither legally nor contractually aftlliated with — nor is a parent organization 
for — local humane societies, animal shelters, or animal care and control agencies. In short. The HSUS does not 
operate or have direct control over any animal shelter.” 

t v v\v,h.sus.orc. pets issues affectinc our nets aninnil abuse and necleci reporting animal abuse or neaiect.html . 

accessed on May 1, 2007) 

“Robust economy = robust giving,” The Christian Science Monitor. June 20, 2006 
” “Red Cross, Humane Society Under Investigation,” The Washington Post. March 26, 2006 
"Only a small percentage of the money was specifically earmarked for the Katrina response.” From a statement 
attributed to HSUS in “Humane Society spending probed,” The Times-Ficayune. March 18, 2006 
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individualized care. Veal farmers spend a significant amount of money on quality-assurance 
programs involving audits by veterinarians. And — ^let’s face it — ^veal farmers provide a purpose 
for male dairy calves that would otherwise be destroyed. HSUS and Farm Sanctuary ought to be 
promoting veal. But bashing it has always been good for their fundraising, so they never will. 

Last week HSUS released a self-serving scorecard, ranking 25 metropolitan U.S. regions 
according to what it called its “Humane Index.”'^ One subset of this index, titled “Humane Eats,” 
employs the “number of vegetarian restaurants per capita” as its sole criterion.’'' By its own 
admission (although delivered in a less strident fashion than PETA might embrace), HSUS 
judges that only meatless eating should be considered “humane.” 

Similarly, in 2005 HSUS released its “Guide to Vegetarian Eating.”'^ An HSUS press statement 
later that year encouraged consumers to “try delicious meat alternatives.”'^ In an interview with 
the vegetarian-advocacy magazine Satya, one HSUS campaign manager included “promoting 
vegetarian eating” among HSUS’s goals.” In the same issue of that magazine, HSUS’s president 
said his organization was “now doing a guide to vegetarian eating, to really make the case for 
it”'" 

Given HSUS’s disingenuous but skillful habit of positioning itself as a mainstream animal 
•welfare organization, its advocacy of strict vegetarianism may come as a bit of a surprise. But let 
me be clear: HSUS and comparatively more flamboyant groups like PETA share the same exact 
long-term goals. The chief difference is in the tactics they employ to move the “vegan” diet from 
the margins of society into its mainstream. In this respect, the super-rich HSUS is basically 
PETA with a nicer wristwatch. And far fewer naked interns. 

Lest the Center for Consumer Freedom be described as an anti-vegetarian organization, I should 
state unequivocally that we are interested in preserving the viability of all dietary choices, 
including those of the tiny segment of Americans who choose the strictest vegetarian lifestyle. 

It’s a free country. Consumers should be free to make their own choices. 

But when groups with gargantuan budgets mislead the public about food that they don’t believe 
the rest of us should be allowed to choose, as HSUS has done, we object. Here is just one 
example of many. HSUS's “Guide to Vegetarian Eating” misstated the nutritional content of 
chicken in order to discourage people from eating it. 

“Even when the chicken’s skin is removed, the dark meat is thrown away, and a nonfat cooking 
method is used,” HSUS wrote in 2005, “chicken is still 23 percent fat.”” Not so. A 140-gram 


“The HSUS Unveils America’s Most Humane City: San Francisco Leads Nation, Followed by Seattle and 
Portland,” press release. The Humane Society of the United States. April 30, 2007 

x't'.huinaneinde.x.ori’ , accessed on May 1 , 2007 
See \v^'\\’.hsus.orii jaiTriTesources-r)ubs eve 

“Celebrate World Vegetarian Day on October 1 press release. The Humane Society of the United States. 
September 28, 2005 

“Standing Up For Farmed Animals; The Satya Interview with Paul Shapiro,” Satya. June/July 2005 
“(R)Evolution From Within? New Directions for the Humane Society: The Satya Interview with Wayne Pacelle,” 
June/July 2005 

www.hsiis.orii.’web-file.s PDF farm, ir\ e.pdf . page 9, accessed on August 1 1, 2005 
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serving of roasted, skinless white-meat chicken has only five grams of fat?° That's less than four 
percent. 

As it turns out, the PETA-affiliated Physicians Committee for Responsible Medicine has been 
using nearly the same language since at least 2000, claiming that “[e]ven when the skin is 
removed, dark meat is thrown away, and a non-fat cooking method is used, chicken is still 23 
percent fat.”^* 

In 2001, 1 challenged PCRM president Neal Barnard on this point during one of his Maryland 
book-signing appearances. Barnard conceded that he was wrong, but PCRM has never corrected 
its error. HSUS republished it uncritically (or perhaps intentionally) and only corrected the 
record in its “Guide to Vegetarian Eating” this year.^ Other HSUS web pages, however, still 
contain the original agenda-driven falsehood.^^ 

At the Center for Consumer Freedom, we have become accustomed to this sort of 
misinformation coming from animal rights groups. And we can almost understand it. If you 
believe — as leaders of HSUS, PETA, Farm Sanctuary, and PCRM have all historically 
believed— that a veal calf or a breeding sow (or even a lab rat) is morally equivalent to my 
daughter or your mother, it becomes remarkably easy to invent moral justifications for cutting 
factual comers, breaking election finance law, or even advocating the murder of people who 
don’t share your views.^'* 

But back to my main point: Groups like this are not interested — and never will be interested — in 
improving animal agriculture. Improvements to the existing system will likely make it more 
efficient and more profitable. Even progressive animal-welfare reforms, such as those being 
embraced by small-scale family farmers in the veal industry, generally serve to make the 
American public increasingly comfortable with the idea of buying meat and dairy foods. This is 
anathema to the animal rights movement. 

Among HSUS’s more cynical attempts to erode the institution of animal agriculture came in 
2002, when it began to apply “The Three R’s” to meat production.^* The Three R’s represent a 
guiding principle in modem biomedical research— Rec/ucmg the number of animals used to a 


ie-coiiin com c:!iorie> iieni .^064. iiijr.i . accessed on May 1.2007 
“There's No Room for Chicken in a Healthy Diet,” Good Medicine. Spring.^Summer 2000. Accessed at 

w wu.ncmi.orc macarinc GVUKlSprineSummcr GM00SpSum2.hlmi on May 1, 2007 

3^ wwo.hsu.s.org \^'eb.iiles^PDK farm lo e ndh page 9, accessed on May 1, 2007. Google’s recent cache of the text 
trom this PDF t htln:' 2(>9-8.f. 160,1 (>4 searclf.\i-cache:B-207lui-l\o4j:w\r\\ .hsus, orcor eb-illes 'PDF fann c\ e.pdf . 
accessed on May 1, 2007) still shows the original copy. 

“Isn’t Chicken Good For You?” at \\\rar .hsus.ura farm resources nabacNe for voui- health.hlml . accessed on 
May 1,2007 

In one widely reported case. Dr, Jerry Vlasak openly advocated the murder of his fellow doctors whose research 
requires the use of animals. He was speaking as a spokesperson for the Physicians Committee for Responsible 
Medicine at the “Animal Rights 2003” national conference, “I dont think youd have to kill — assassinate — too 
many,” Vlasak told the assembled activists. “I think for 5 lives, 10 lives, 15 human lives, we could save a million, 2 
million, 10 million non-human lives.” 

HSUS website, accessed by the Coalition to Support Iowa’s Farmers on May 17, 2002. Archived at 

w ww.sunDO r tiou asfarmers.ttrc activ i.stuews 'hum.ine,a spx. Later repeated at 
u-wu .hsus. ore farm Tesources 'nubs rrr.himl . accessed on May 1, 2007 
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minimum, Refining ihe way experiments are carried out so that animals suffer as little as 
possible, and Replacing animal experiments with non-animal models wherever possible.^^ 

Biomedical research scientists generally agree with animal welfare advocates that it would be 
lovely to live in a world where animals weren’t needed for research. Activists, however, 
generally refuse to acknowledge that we don’t presently live in that world. 

The survival of millions of people, quite literally, may depend on research that requires the use 
of animals. But considering the cost and regulatory burden of using lab rats and other animals, 
most scientists would rather it weren’t necessary. So they generally agree to Reduce the number 
of animals they use. Refine their techniques, and Replace as many animal experiments as 
possible with other research methods. 

Only a militant vegetarian could apply this formulation to meat and dairy production. Livestock 
farmers don’t want to “reduce” their herds or “replace” animal protein in our food supply with 
tofu. The vast majority of Americans, being omnivores, don’t want this either — although they 
generally embrace “refinements” that appear sensible. Yet HSUS persists in nudging us all 
toward a PETA-approved diet that includes no meat or dairy foods at all. 

HSUS is less interested in the welfare of animals than in convincing Americans that the phrase 
“humanely raised meat” is an oxymoron. In his youth, one HSUS manager famously declared on 
a public mailing list: “My goal is the abolition of all animal agriculture.”^’ And HSUS’s current 
president Wayne Pacelle has, to my knowledge, never disavowed his published opposition to the 
breeding of livestock. “We have no ethical obligation to preserve the different breeds of 
livestock produced through selective breeding,” he said a decade ago. “One generation and 
out.”’* 

As long as people who have enthusiastically articulated this anti-meat worldview continue to 
lead HSUS, it will be impossible to convince American farmers and ranchers that HSUS doesn’ t 
intend to do them harm. 

Personally, I will believe that HSUS and Farm Sanctuary are in favor of “humane” meat 
production on the day that their leaders join me in eating it. I invite Gene Baur, Wayne Pacelle, 
and Paul Shapiro, for instance, to e-mail me and let me know what they think the most humanely 
raised veal on the planet is. Dinner is on me. All they have to do is eat it — in front of a few dozen 
cameras. I’m confident that I won’t have to buy that meal, because those gentlemen don’t believe 
such a thing as “humane” meat production can ever exist. 

Put another way, imagine that Congress required U.S. farmers to supply every pig, chicken, 
duck, and cow in all the land with private rooms, daily rubdowns, video iPods, and organic meals 
catered by Wolfgang Puck himself. What would happen? Would PETA cheerfully pack up its 
Hollywood rolodex? Would this satisfy Farm Sanctuary or HSUS? No. They would continue to 


“ A good all-puipose practical guide to the Three R’s can be found on the website of the University of Kansas, at 

\v\\\v.ur.ku-edu.-acu chaptei2.htinl^nT 

HSUS manager John “J.P.” Goodwin, in a message to the ‘*AR-Views” elect'onic listserv 
\r Animal People News. May 1, 1993. 
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argue that farm animals have inherent “rights” — and chief among them is the right to no! be 
eaten. Besides, declaring your own obsolescence has a way of drying up donations. 

1 must reiterate that in the context of considering how best to raise animals for food, radical 
vegans in the animal-rights community are strictly outsiders. They don’t deserve a place at the 
debating table, because their fondest wish is to destroy the table itself. 

Consider the uproar that would ensue if Rush Limbaugh were invited to overhaul the Democratic 
Leadership Council. Or if Cindy Sheehan were asked to moderate a Republican primary debate. 
These polarizing figures probably have interesting ideas about how their opponents could do 
things differently, but thinking people would instantly recognize their ulterior motives. The last 
person whose input you should invite is someone who has sworn to put you out of business. 

This is what we have with organizations like HSUS and Farm Sanetuary. They have parlayed an 
illegitimate moral superiority into the power to antagonize, lecture, and strong-arm America’s 
farmers — and the countless people who enjoy eating what they bring to market. Seriously 
considering the input of radicals like these makes no sense. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing and for inviting my testimony 
today. 1 will be happy to answer your questions and those of your eolleagues. 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for holding this hearing to discuss 
farm animal welfare, and thank you for this opportunity to testify before you here today. 

My name is Gene Baur. I have a master’s degree in agricultural economics from Cornell 
University and I am the president and co-founder of Farm Sanctuary, an organization 
with more than 150,000 supporters concerned about the way animals are treated on 
farms. Farm Sanctuary works to prevent inhumane farming practices, and we operate 
farm animal shelters in New York and California where we currently care for more than 
1,000 farm animals who have been rescued from abuse. I have more than 20 years of 
hands on experience caring for animals and working to improve their care. 

As evidenced by the increasing attention in the mainstream media, methods used to 
produce om food and the treatment of farm animals are topics of growing concern across 
the U.S. and around the world. Farming today is very different than it was just one 
generation ago, and consumers are beginning to take notice and ask questions. Roughly 
10 billion farm animals will be raised and slaughtered for food in the U.S. this year, and 
most will have been confined indoors, unable to enjoy the sun or sky, fresh air or grass 
beneath their feet. Instead, they are crowded by the thousands into warehouse-like 
buildings, amid the ever present stench of their own waste. 

Methods used to raise animals on modem farms are unsettling to citizens, and as people 
leam more about them, they are demanding reforms. Recently, Smithfield, the U.S.’s 
largest pork producer, announced plans to phase out intensive confinement systems (i.e. 
gestation crates). Other businesses, including Strauss Veal, the nation’s largest veal 
producer, and the world renowned chef, Wolfgang Puck, have similarly armounced their 
intention to improve the way farm animals are treated. Concerns about farm animal 
welfare are now reaching voters. Two states, Florida and Arizona, outlawed certain cruel 
farming systems through citizens’ initiatives, and others are poised to join them. 

How we treat animals says a lot about us, and who we are as a people and a society. 
When it comes to farm animals, we have much room for improvement. According to Dr. 
Temple Grandin, an industry consultant and the nation’s leading livestock handling 
expert, too often “bad has become normal.” 

Expressing concerns about our disregard for animals in agriculture. Sen. Robert Byrd 
rose on the floor of the U.S. Senate and said: 

Our inhumane treatment of livestock is becoming widespread and more 
and more barbaric. Six-hundred-pound hogs — they were pigs at one 
time — ^raised in 2-foot-wide metal cages called gestation crates, in which 
the poor beasts are unable to turn around or lie down in natural positions, 
and in this way they live for months at a time. On profit-driven factory 
farms, veal calves are confined to dark wooden crates so small that they 
are prevented from lying down or scratching themselves. These creatures 
feel; they know pain. They suffer pain just as we humans suffer pain. Egg- 
laying hens are confined to battery cages. Unable to spread their wings. 
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they are reduced to nothing more than an egg-laying machine... Animal 
cruelty abounds. It is sickening. It is infuriating. Barbaric treatment of 
helpless, defenseless creatures must not be tolerated even if these animals 
are being raised for food — and even more so, more so. Such insensitivity 
is insidious and can spread and is dangerous. Life must be respected and 
dealt with humanely in a civilized society. 

Animals on large scale industrial farms, often called “factory farms,” are crowded 
together in barren environments where they eannot express or engage in natural 
behaviors. They have been genetically altered to maximize growth and productivity, and 
they are routinely given antibiotics, hormones and other additives to ward off disease and 
further enhance production-driven goals. 



Chickens raised for meat 
are packed by the tens of 
thousands in “grower 
sheds.” They have been 
genetically altered to grow 
twice as fast and twice as 
large as normal, reaching 
slaughter weight at just 6 
weeks of age. The animals 
are pushed to their 
biological limits and 
millions die every year 
before reaching the 
slaughterhouse because 
their hearts and lungs 
cannot sustain their 
abnormal size and growth 
rate. The birds’ legs and joints have difficulty supporting their unwieldy bodies, and often 
fail, leaving the birds crippled and in pain. Deaths and suffering are tolerated as 
acceptable economic losses since the financial benefits associated with using faster- 
growing birds are greater than the losses. 



Like chickens, turkeys have been 
genetically altered to grow fast and large, 
and they also experience coronary risks and 
crippling leg and joint disorders. 
Commercially raised turkeys have been 
anatomically altered to have more breast 
meat because it is the most in demand and 
profitable. This anatomical manipulation 
has made it impossible for turkeys to mount 
and reproduce naturally, and the industry 
now relies on artificial insemination as the 
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sole means of reproduction. At turkey breeding facilities, workers manually stimulate the 
male turkeys’ sex organs, causing them to ejaculate. The semen is then inserted into the 
breeding hens. 

Like male turkeys, bulls and boars are manually stimulated by farm workers in order to 
bring about ejaculation and semen collection. Such behavior could be considered 
beastiality and a violation of law if not performed in the name of agricultural production. 

Contrary to what people may assume, farm animals are excluded from the federal animal 
welfare act and from many state anti-cruelty laws by exemptions given to agricultural 
practices considered to be “accepted” by the farming industry itself. Giving an industry 
such authority to set its own legal standards is unprecedented and inappropriate, and has 
led to intolerable, but legalized, animal cruelty. 


Most pigs raised in the U.S. 
spend their entire lives 
indoors, unable to go 
outside and root in the soil 
as they naturally would. 
They are slaughtered at 6 
months old, while their 
mothers, breeding sows, are 
used in production for 
several years. The sows are 
pregnant and confined in 2- 
foot-wide “gestation crates” 
where they can’t walk, 
exercise or even turn 
around for most of their 
lives. They are moved to 
farrowing crates, and 

similarly confined in a 2-foot-wide space, to give birth and nurse their young. Piglets are 
taken from their mothers at about 3 weeks of age to be raised for slaughter, while the 
sows are re-impregnated and returned to gestation crates to begin another cycle. While 
the crates may support certain production-related goals, scientific research has also 
shown that the confined sows experience both physical and psychological disorders. 

Agribusiness representatives, including animal science professors, veterinarians and 
facility managers, may assert that they know and understand animals better than anybody 
else because they study and raise them, but I would suggest a different opinion. While 
agricultural scientists have figured out how to make animals grow fast and how to 
produce many offspring, achieving such goals has little to do with understanding animals 
beyond these production-oriented objectives. 

Among the rationalizations commonly used to justify confining sows in crates is that the 
enclosures supposedly prevent sows from sitting on and crushing their young. However, 
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in the current system, about 1 5 percent of piglets die before weaning age and 
approximately half of those are killed when the sow accidentally steps or sits on them. 
Ignoring this evidence, agriculture spokespeople continue arguing that the crates prevent 
piglets from being crushed by their mothers. 

In place of understanding animals and their namres and engaging in husbandry as humans 
have for generations, today’s agriculturalists have come to rationalize cruel farming 
practices with faulty assumptions. Modem animal agriculture has focused on increasing 
production efficiencies, but operates with a very limited understanding and perspective 
about farm animals and their well being. When comparing animal welfare in different 
systems used for breeding sows, for example, researchers have tended to compare one 
bad system (eg. gestation crates) with another (eg. crowded group housing), concluding 
that they each have problems. 

Sometimes, agricultural scientists have even gone as far as to equate animal production 
and profitability with animal welfare. Thankfully, that simplistic and self-serving 
rationalization is being recognized as inaccurate. And, there is now a burgeoning interest 
in studying the cognition and sentience of animals, including farm animals. With this 
exploration I’m sure will come greater understanding and empathy. 

I recall speaking with a manager of a university swine farm about the prevalence of 
intensive hog farming techniques and the use of crates for breeding sows. He responded 
by acknowledging that “pigmanship,” which I took to mean an understanding of animals 
and husbandly, is missing on today’s commercial pig farms. He went on to lament the 
fact that most people, including pig farmers, have never seen a sow build a nest. 
Ironically, we are now raising more animals in the U.S. than ever before, but we 
understand and appreciate them less than ever. The animals have come to be treated as 
production units, rather than as living, feeling creatures. 

I have observed first hand how budding agriculturalists can become desensitized and 
learn to ignore their human tendency to empathize with animals in pain. I was in an 
animal science class at Cornell University, and we were shown how to cut off tails and 
notch the ears of newborn piglets. The painful, bloody procedures are performed without 
any painkillers. 

At first, most people in the class were uncomfortable watching, let alone performing 
these mutilations. But with assurances and encouragement by the instructor, the students 
stepped forward, hardened their hearts, and started clipping chunks out of the piglets’ 
ears and cutting off their tails. As each student performed the mutilations, others in the 
group became more comfortable with it. I could see how behaviors that were naturally 
repugnant became the accepted norm. 
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Today’s dairy cows have 
been genetically selected to 
produce 10 times more milk 
than they would in nature. 
The cows’ bodies are 
severely taxed, and most last 
only three or four years in 
production before being sent 
to slaughter. In a healthy 
environment, cows can live 
in excess of 25 years. 

For cows to begin lactating 
and producing miUc, they 
must give birth. Modem 
cows have a baby 
approximately once every 1 3 
months and live a constant 
cycle of impregnation, birth 
and re-impregnation. 
Immediately after her calf is 
bora, he/she is removed from 
their mother. As one would 
expect, this is a stressful 
event for both mother and 
baby. 

Amazingly, proponents of 
separating calves from their 
mothers have said that doing 
so is good for the calves and 
helps prevent the spread of 
disease. AVhile calves’ health 
may be at risk on certain disease-ridden farms, perhaps we should ask, “How have we 
come to this?” Cows are traditionally known for their maternal natures and it’s illogical 
and hard to accept the notion that separating calves from their mothers is really better for 
them. I believe this idea is more likely a rationalization that is used to legitimize our 
questionable behavior. And the claim is even more dubious given that in some cases the 
day-old calves are taken directly to slaughter. 

The marketing and slaughter of downed animals, those too sick even to stand, was 
defended for years by the dairy industry as a way to help detect disease and promote 
human and animal health. Such rationalizations have a hollow ring. The best way to 
accomplish these goals is clearly to take better care of the animals and to prevent them 
from becoming so sick that they can’t stand in the first place. 
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Raising animals in stressful, unnatural conditions exacerbates the presence of illnesses, 
diseases and pathogens, which can potentially impact human health. The discovery of 
mad cow disease has shown how production-oriented, cost-cutting measures (i.e. using 
the rendered remains of cattle to feed cattle) can have broader negative impacts on the 
health of animals and people. The irresponsible use of antibiotics, which increase short 
term efficiency and productivity, has resulted in the development of antibiotic resistant 
bacteria, which now threaten human health. While industrial farming may appear 
productive and efficient on the surface, it comes with various other costs to our well 
being, while also harming rural communities and the environment. 

Among the most intensely confined of all 
farm animals today are egg laying hens who 
live in battery cages, small wire enclosures 
that are lined up in rows and stacked in tiers 
in huge factory warehouses that commonly 
house 80,000 birds. The hens are kept this 
way for about a year, unable to perch, 
scratch in the dirt or stretch their wings. 
Instead, they stand on wire mesh floors and 
constantly push up against cage mates and 
the hard wire walls of their enclosures. 

Each bird is allotted about as much space as 
the size of an S'A-by-l 1 -inch piece of paper. 

The lack of exercise combined with the intense demands of egg production (each hen lays 
more than 260 eggs per year), causes birds to suffer from osteoporosis, and broken bones 
are common. When the birds’ productivity drops off, they are deemed “spent hens” and 
killed. They may be used for low grade chicken meat products, but it’s becoming 
economically inefficient and increasingly difficult to find slaughterhouses willing to kill 
hens for human food, and sometimes they end up in landfills. There have even been 
incidents when unwanted hens were killed in a wood chipper prior to their disposal. 

Like unwanted hens, 
unwanted male chicks bom 
at hatcheries that produce 
laying hens are killed 
immediately after hatching, 
sometimes by suffocation 
in garbage bags and 
dumpsters. These young 
males are considered 
economically useless 
because they will never lay 
eggs and they don’t grow 
fast enough to be raised 
profitably for meat. 
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Compared to tiieir female counterparts, perhaps they are the lucky ones. What does it say 
about our fanning system when an early death is the most humane option, or w.hen an 
c.ntire population of baby animals is killed as a matter of course? 

The production of .foie gras 
(French for “fatty liver”) is 
another example of a cruel 
food production practice. It 
involves force feeditsg 
ducks or geese by shoving a 
pipe down their throats, 
forcing in large amounts of 
food to cause their livers to 
expand 10 times their 
nomta! size. The enlarged, 
diseased liver is then sold 
as an expensive appetizer. 
Foie gras production, like 
various other craelties 
through the years, has been 
defended as a tradition. But 
as we learn and society evolves, we come to challenge and question the appropriateness 
of certain traditions and assumptions. 



As our views change and evolve, so do our laws. At one time, slavery was legal in the 
U.S., but it is now outside the bounds of socially acceptable conduct. The same goes for 
child labor and other abuses of humanity. In the case of animals raised for food, laws are 
currently out of line with societal values, and I encourage members of this body to 
support legislation (such as H.R. 1726, The Farm Animal Stewardship Purchasing Act), 
which reflects our moral obligation to treat other animals with resjwct and compassion. 

Commenting on the vast cruelty of industrialized animal farming, author Ruth Harrison 
wrote: 

If one person is unkind to an animal it is considered to be cnielty, but 
where a lot of people are unkind to animals, especially i.n the name of 
commerce, the cnielty is condoned and, once large sums of money are at 
stake, will be defended to the last by otherwise intelligent people. 

Thankfediy, our society is now beginning to examine the way farm animals are being 
raised, and with this growing interest and awareness, I believe change is imminent. 

I apiweciate your time and attention, and I am happy to respond to any questions you may 

have. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my name is Paxton Ramsey. I am the 
fourth of five generations on my family’s ranch in South Texas, where we raise cattle and 
horses. I am honored to be here today, on behalf of the American rancher, to reaffirm the 
importance of animal welfare to our industry. 

As a rancher, the care and well-being of my livestock is top priority. My cattle 
and horses depend on me to take care of them, and I depend on them for my livelihood. 
Ranchers are the original proponents of animal care and welfare because we understand 
the moral obligation that comes with being a steward of our animals. We spend everyday 
living off the land, working with our livestock - and it is our passion. 

Each morning on ranches across the country, cowboys are feeding, grooming, 
shoeing horses, and putting orphan calves on a nurse cow as they meet and prioritize their 
duties for the day. A plan is devised and each departs for the day in a dirty pickup with a 
pair of fencing pliers, a sandwich, medicine, and a fresh horse in the trailer. Our goal is 
to be thorough and efficient as we check and handle our portion of the livestock, with 
animal welfare and profitability in mind. A man once told me that ranching is an art that 
is handled in a business like way. Poorly tended animals will drive a ranch out of 
business - a ranch that the world is counting on to feed them. 

Cattlemen have long recognized the need to properly care for their livestock. This 
long-standing commitment to the health and welfare of our animals is probably not 
something we talk about enough in public because it is not something that we have to 
make a conscious decision to pursue. Good care of our animals is second nature to us. It 
is not something we do because it is popular or newsworthy. We do it because these 
animals depend on us and we cannot fail them. 

Allow me to take you a few miles off the highway .. .where a young man has been 
working since well before we all ate breakfast this morning to locate a sick calf. He and 
his horse have just exhibited harmony as he has roped this calf and given the appropriate 
shots needed to prevent initial signs of pneumonia from progressing. Picture the heat, the 
thorns, the dust, and the effort to get tlirough rough country just to doctor one little of 
calf that neither you nor I will ever know about if he dies. Is it really worth all of the 
work, risk, and danger? How about if the market value of that calf is at an all time low? 

Is it worth doing when no one will ever know if you turn your back and ride away? You 
bet it is! That is because that young man promised his forefathers and his children that he 
would. Being a good steward is the job he asked for and his integrity and the welfare of 
his animals are not to be compromised. 

Taking good care of our livestock is not just about doing the right thing; it also 
makes good business sense. It is well recognized by our entire industry that it is in 
everyone’s best interest - from producer to packer — to handle animals humanely. Sound 
animal husbandry practices - based on generations of research and practical experience - 
are known to impact the well-being of cattle, individual animal health, and herd 
productivity. A stressed animal that goes to market produces a substandard product. An 
animal that was raised without proper management practices will not produce high 
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quality meat. It is therefore inexplicable for any producer working day in and out to raise 
a quality animal not to practice good animal care. 

The direct correlation between profitability and animal care has been recognized 
within our industry for years. Along the way we have worked with USDA, land grant 
universities, the agriculture extension service, veterinarians, animal scientists, and 
amongst ourselves to determine the affects of handling and care on livestock. We then 
worked to develop new processes, procedures, and equipment that alleviate those 
variables and improve animal welfare. 

The National Cattlemen’s Beef Association (NCBA) has long taken its role in 
animal welfare seriously. As the trade association for America’s cattlemen, we have a 
role to help educate and train our members in the proper care and handling of livestock. 
These discussions began at the grassroots level and have involved the expertise of all 
entities associated with our business. Producer-led initiatives include NCSA’s Beef 
Quality Assurance (BQA) Program and the cattle industry’s “Guidelines for the Care and 
Handling of Cattle.” 

Created in 1987, BQA unites animal scientists, veterinarians, feed suppliers, 
animal health companies, packers, and retailers with producers. The BQA program 
provides guidelines for livestock care and handling, nutrition, and veterinary treatment. 
Cattlemen become certified when they meet criteria for quality and beef production set 
forth in the BQA guidelines. Producers also undergo continuous training to remain 
certified. This emphasis on education helps producers identify the day-to-day on-farm 
management practices that influence the production of safe, wholesome beef BQA 
incorporates current Food and Drug Administration (FDA), Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), and United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) regulations, as 
well as Hazard Analysis Critical Control Point (HACCP) principles. Today, BQA 
influences more than ninety percent of U.S. cattle. 

The BQA “Producer Code of Cattle Care” stales that beef cattle producers take pride 
in their responsibility to provide proper care to cattle on their farms and ranches. It gives 
the following guidelines for cattle producers; 

• Provide adequate food, water and care to protect cattle health and well-being. 

• Provide disease prevention practices to protect herd health, including access to 
veterinary care, 

• Provide facilities that allow safe, humane, and efficient movement and/or restraint of 
livestock. 

• Use humane methods to euthanize sick or injwed livestock and dispose of them 
properly. 

• Provide personnel with training to properly handle and eare for eattle. 
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• Make timely observations of livestock to ensure basic needs are being met, 

• Provide transportation that avoids undue stress caused by overcrowding, excess time 
in transit, or improper handling during loading and unloading, 

• Keep updated on advancements and changes in the industry to make decisions based 
on sound production practices and consideration to animal well-being, 

• Do not tolerate those people or practices which willfully mistreat animals. 


Ranchers take pride in their responsibility to provide proper care for their cattle, 
which are produced using a variety of management systems in very diverse geographic 
and ecological locations across the United States, As such, there is not one specific set of 
production practices that can be recommended for all cattle producers to implement. 
Personal experience, training, and professional judgment are key factors in providing 
proper animal care. In general, though, there are many basic factors that yield a safe and 
healthy environment for our cattle. These factors are covered in the cattle industry’s 
“Guidelines for the Care and Handling of Cattle” which were developed in 2003 as an 
expansion of the Code, Developed through the interaction of animal health experts and 
cattle producers, these guidelines are a comprehensive set of best practices for every 
aspect of cattle production. Some of the best practices include low-stress cattle handling, 
effective shelter and housing, careful loading and transportation, and tips on reducing 
heat stress. 

The first, and probably most important, is to ensure that our cattle have access to 
an adequate supply of nutrients. Adequate and proper feed, minerals, vitamins, and water 
are the basis for the survival and welfare of livestock. Nutrient requirements vary 
according to age, sex, weight, body condition, stage of production, and their environment, 
but cattlemen know their ranches better than anybody else and can manage their feed 
supplies to ensure that their cattle are well feed and watered. 

Ranch facilities such as fences, shoots, and barns are another critical component 
of animal welfare. Maintaining them and keeping them in good working condition helps 
to provide efficient movement and reduce stress when working cattle. Equipment to help 
restrain cattle is generally needed on most beef cattle operations. Cattlemen work hard to 
ensure that this equipment allows for quick and secure restraint in order to minimize 
stress or injury to the animal or the operator. In addition, it is imperative that the 
equipment allow for the quick release of the animal upon completion of the procedure. 
When working and processing cattle, we do so in a way that minimizes stress, reduces 
injuries, and puts the cattle back out into the pasture as quick as possible. 

Mitigation of environmental factors also improves animal welfare. Beef cattle ai'e 
produced in a variety of production settings, from pasture and range, to dry lot and 
monitored facilities. Moreover, cattle can adapt to a wide range of natural conditions and 
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artificia! environments. When behavioral and physiological characteristicvs of cattle are 
matched to local conditions, beef cattle thrive in virtually any environment in the United 
States without artificial shelter. However, during extreme weather conditions, cattle 
should have access to well-drained resting areas and/or natural or constructed shelter. 

Keeping cattle healthy is another important step in the proper treatment of cattle. 
Most ranehers have a herd health program that addresses the prevention and treatment of 
disease. These programs will vary depending upon the type of operation and diseases 
prevalent in a particular region of the United States. Many consult with their 
veterinarian or county extension agent to establish effective herd health programs. 
Procedures such as vaccination, castration, dehorning, and branding ai'e components of a 
healthy animal, a healthy herd, and a healthy business. Cattlemen work hard to ensure 
that these procedures are done with the right equipment and in a way that minimizes 
stress on the animal. 

The movement of cattle to and from farms, ranches, feedlots, and marketing 
facilities is another important aspect of beef cattle production. Proper handling and 
transportation are important for the safety and welfare of the animals being moved. 

When loading and unloading cattle, we move them as quietly and patiently as possible to 
prevent stress and/or injury. This is practiced from the rancher all the way to the packing 
plant. 


These are just a few of the factors we take into consideration as we care for our 
livestock, and as you can see, animal welfare is a top priority every single day for us. 
Cattlemen have long recognized the need to properly care for their livestock. Not only is 
proper care and handling something we practice, it is also regulated by state and Federal 
laws. As such, we look forward to working with Congress to ensure that state and 
Federal agencies such as APHIS have all of the resources they need for inspection of 
regulated facilities that handle livestock. In addition, we think it is crucial for local, state, 
and Federal governments to prosecute those who willingly mistreat their animals and 
break these laws. 

Years of practical experience have shaped the practices that my family, and 
ranching families across the country, use to provide humane care of our livestock. It is 
not just something we talk about, it is something we do everyday. It is too easy these 
days to point the finger and make accusations, but it is hard to actually find solutions. 

We do not apologize for raising cattle for food, instead we find those solutions, put them 
in practice, teach our children the ways to properly care for animals, and move on to 
produce the highest quality beef in the world. As I mentioned earlier, nobody else is 
looking out for the welfare of our animals more than w'e are because it is an integral part 
of ensuring our industry remains healthy and vibrant. . .just like our cattle. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I am Barbara Determan, a pork producer from Early, Iowa. I am also past president of the 
National Pork Producers Council, an association of 43 state pork producer organizations. 
NPPC is the voice in Washington for the nation’s pork producers. 

I want to thank the Chairman and the Members of the Committee for allowing me to 
speak to you about an issue that is very important to me and to all pork producers in the 
United States - the well-being of our animals. 

First, I want to make a clear, definitive statement to this committee and the Congress: 
America’s pork producers recognize their moral obligation to provide for the well-being 
of their animals, and they raise their pigs in a humane, compassionate and socially 
responsible manner. Any production practice that falls short of this high-performance 
standard is unacceptable and will not be tolerated by our industry. In addition to that 
moral obligation, pork producers’ livelihoods depend on the well-being and performance 
of their pigs. 

I am the fourth generation of my family to take up fanning as my calling. I am old 
enough to remember when pigs were raised as much for their lard as for their pork chops 
and roasts. When I was a young girl, it was common in my part of the country for farmers 
to have a few pigs - which were raised summer and winter in outdoor hog lots and 
pastures — some chickens, some cows and just enough land to grow feed for the animals. I 
vividly recall that caring for our pigs involved a lot of mud in the spring, sunburn in the 
summer and wind, snow and occasional frostbite in the winter. I know people who still 
refer to that era as the good old days and who wish we could turn back the clock. I am not 
one of them. 

I am also young enough to know that I must constantly adopt the new ideas and new 
technologies that help make me a better farmer and a better caretaker of my animals, as 
well as those ideas and technologies that help keep me and my family competitive in an 
economy that is increasingly global. That’s what pork producers do; We listen to signals 
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from our customers; we determine what we can learn from the latest veterinary science; 
we ask ourselves what is the right thing to do; and we embrace those changes that make 
us more professional and more competitive. 

There is one more thing I would like this corrunittee to know before I address some 
specific issues concerning the care and well-being of pigs. Through my own farm 
experiences and from the countless number of pork producers I’ve had the privilege to 
meet during my work and travels as an NPPC officer, I have learned there is one 
constant: It makes no difference if they are big producers or small producers, or if they 
raise pigs in the Midwest or the Southeast, virtually every hog farmer and pork producer 
is in this business because at our core, deep down inside, we love working with animals - 
especially with pigs. 

Pigs can be exceptionally friendly - they’ll nip playfully at your ankles. They can be 
temperamental and territorial. Some sows (female pigs that have had piglets) can be 
downright nasty, especially if other sows and food are involved. They are, quite simply, 
fascinating animals. None of us would do anything that we know to be harmful to their 
well-being. 

Today I will address how America’s pork producers are addressing the well-being of 
their pigs in four important areas: compassionate swine care; humane sow housing; 
responsible use of antibiotics in swine production; and safe transportation of pigs. 

We are living and doing business in an emerging world of interconnectedness filled with 
powerful shareholders and vocal stakeholders who demand a higher level of 
accountability in the marketplace. We see this new age of accountability emerging and 
recognize that it is profitable to embrace and dangerous to ignore. It is within this new 
emerging world that we are meeting our animal well-being responsibilities. 

COMPASSIONATE SWINE CARE 
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America’s pork producers have a long, proud history of implementing progressive 
measures to care for their animals. The July 1999 Animal Well-Being Issue Report hy the 
United States Department of Agriculture Interagency Working Group on Farm Animal 
Well-Being includes that group’s support for producer-developed and -implemented on- 
farm practices and procedures that help ensure the well-being of animals. 

A number of pork industry programs support the USDA group’s finding. In 1989, pork 
producers established the Pork Quality Assurance (PQA) food-safety program to ensure 
that all pork producers understand how to avoid medication residues in the pigs they 
market. The major meat packers require their suppliers to have PQA certification. 

While individually and collectively swine producers have long used the best management 
practices possible to ensure animal well-being, the industry developed animal-care 
guidelines in the early 1990s. We have revised them into standards as new knowledge 
about animal care has become available. 

More recently, the industry developed an education and certification program for anyone 
who handles or transports market hogs. All three programs were among the first of their 
kind in the livestock industry. And all three programs were developed in cooperation with 
animal well-being experts from among land-grant universities, practicing veterinarians 
and other scientists. 

By the time the USDA working group issued its report on animal well-being in the late 
1990s, pork producers already had been at work combining veterinary science with their 
extensive and varied experiences in all types of production systems to address many of 
the animal well-being topics this committee is discussing today. We wanted a 
comprehensive, research-tested and science-based set of animal-care guidelines that 
would amplify producer experience in caring for our animals. There was no pressure to 
do this other than our belief in doing the right thing, and we did it. 
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In 2002, producers working through the National Pork Board’s Animal Welfare 
Committee endorsed an updated U.S. Producer Code of Practice, which was developed 
almost a decade earlier. The Code, developed with the help of nationally and 
internationally recognized animal well-being experts, outlines the management and 
husbandry practices that constitute good swine care. 

The Code begins by noting that each pork producer’s professional judgment, experience 
and training are the key factors in providing animal care. It then endorses the following 
practices: 

• Providing facilities to protect and shelter pigs from weather extremes while 
protecting air and water quality in the natural environment. 

• Providing well-kept facilities to allow safe, humane and efficient movement of 
pigs. 

• Providing personnel with training to properly eare for and handle pigs at each 
stage of production for which they are responsible, with zero tolerance for 
mistreatment of swine in their care. 

• Providing access to good-quality water and nutritionally balanced diets 
appropriate for each class of swine. 

• Observing pigs to make sure basic needs for food and water are being met and to 
detect illness or injury. 

• Developing herd-health programs with veterinary advice. 

• Providing prompt veterinary medical care when required. 

• Using humane methods to euthanize sick or injured swine not responding or not 
likely to respond to care and treatment in a timely manner. 

• Maintaining appropriate biosecurity to protect the health of the herd. 

• Providing transportation that avoids undue stress caused by overcrowding, excess 
time in transit or improper handling during loading and unloading. 

In 2003, producers unveiled an updated Swine Care Handbook based on the Code of 
Practice. That handbook is the foundation for the Swine Welfare Assurance Program, an 
educational and assessment program that helps producers assess their own performance 
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in 10 specific areas of animal care, ranging from proper record-keeping, to accepted 
methods of euthanasia for seriously ill or injured pigs, to very specific facility and animal 
assessments and measurements. The program was developed by a producer-led 
committee that included U.S. and international experts in animal care and well-being 
from academia and industry. It was the first work of its kind in the livestock industry. 

While we have well-established care principles, there still is no scientific consensus about 
the ideal tool to measure animal well-being. It is generally accepted that there are three 
indicators of well-being that should be measured together. They are: 

• Animal performance and health. 

• Behavior. 

• Physiology (for example, immune function and hormonal status and response). 

There is strong scientific consensus that using any one of those factors as a sole 
indication of well-being can be misleading. In addition, addressing animal well-being in 
isolation - without consideration of animal health, food safety and the environment - is 
unwise and can lead to unintended consequences. Each of these other areas must be 
addressed simultaneously in a way that ensures an effective balance. 

Advance the clock to 2007. The care and well-being principles from the Swine Welfare 
Assurance Program are now part of the industry’s groundbreaking Pork Quality 
Assurance Plus™ (PQA Plus) certification, assessment and audit program. In addition to 
a certification requirement dealing with production practices that ensure food safety, 
farms now must have a supervised assessment of their care and well-being practices. An 
independent third-party audit ensures the program is achieving its goals of continuous 
improvement. Just as they have since the PQA program was introduced in 1989, most 
U.S. packers continue to require proof of PQA certification from their producer suppliers. 

The audit provisions of PQA Plus have been reviewed and approved by an independent 
panel of nationally and internationally recognized experts on animal care and well-being. 
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Dr. Temple Grandin of Colorado State University, an internationally recognized animal 
care expert who also is an adviser to the National Pork Board’s Animal Welfare 
Committee, recently said she is using PQA Plus with other groups as an example of a 
program that provides clear-cut guidelines on animal care and well-being. 

Pork producers are, by nature, progressive. If there’s a better way to do something, we’ll 
find it and do it. PQA Plus is just the latest example of identifying an issue that is 
important to our customers - in this case, animal care and well-being - developing a 
solution and taking it to all producers for implementation. I’ve been around agriculture all 
my life, and I don’t know of another commodity group that does it better. 

HUMANE SOW HOUSING 

The pork industry supports the right of all producers to choose housing that ensures the 
well-being of their animals and that is appropriate for their operations. With regard to 
sow housing, the industry agrees with the position of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, the American Association of Swine Veterinarians and other organizations, 
which recognize gestation stalls and group-housing systems as appropriate for providing 
for the well-being of sows during pregnancy. 

There are two basic types of housing systems for pregnant sows: individual housing and 
group housing. Sow housing has attracted considerable public attention since Smithfield 
Foods, the nation’s largest pork producer, announced in January that the company would 
begin phasing out individual gestation stalls at its company-owned farms, replacing them 
with pens or group housing over the next 10 years. Subsequently, Maple Leaf, a large 
Canadian producer announced a similar decision. (Note: Market hogs are raised in group 
housing.) 

Lost in the news coverage and activist hype surrounding the Smithfield announcement 
was the company’s statement that “our decision acknowledges that extensive research 
into sow housing has concluded both gestation stalls and group pens provide for the well- 
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being of pregnant sows and work equally well from a production standpoint.” The 
company also noted that “there is no scientific consensus on which system is superior.” 

Also lost in the often heated rhetoric of critics of modem pork production have been 
several university-supervised studies that indicate that sows do just fine in individual 
housing.' A measurement of hormone secretions in one study shows that sows in stalls do 
not show levels indicative of stress. In another study, sows given a choice of moving 
about freely or remaining in a stall clearly chose the stall. 

I mention these studies only to make the point again that there is no scientific evidence 
that any one sow-housing system is superior. The American Veterinary Medical 
Association is on record that, given the number of variables and large variations in 
performance within both systems for pregnant sows, no one system is clearly better than 
the others under all conditions and according to all criteria of animal welfare."' 

Science and practice suggest that both individual and group housing types have 
advantages and disadvantages. It is important to understand pigs to be able to provide the 
best possible housing environment. Pork producers understand pigs. Pigs are by nature 
competitive animals - especially when it comes to competing for food. When pigs are 
introduced into a group setting, they will establish an order of dominance among the 
group. At times, especially among sows, this will be accomplished in an aggressive 
manner. Pigs also use their sight and smell to socialize and communicate. They want the 
security of food and water and security from aggression. They want the security of 
freedom from injury. 

Each year, we conduct research to better understand the impact on sows of individual 
housing and group housing. The group-housing research includes a focus on ways to 
decrease the amount of aggression that occurs during the initial social introduction in a 
group-housing setting. 
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Once the dominance order is established in a group-housing scenario, aggressive 
behavior may continue. Pigs higher in the order will typically fight for first access to feed 
and water resources, as well as access to the “preferred” loafing locations within the pen. 
It is only after the dominant pigs have eaten that the more submissive pigs are allowed to 
eat and drink. There is the chance even then that there will be aggressive encounters. 

This is one of the reasons we emphasize the importance of the skills of anyone taking 
care of pigs. They must manage these food and water resources appropriately to minimize 
aggression. Without proper management, these aggressive encounters can result in 
injuries, increased stress and sometimes death to the pigs. Animal caretakers also are at 
greater risk of injury. 

With individual housing, there is some variance in designs. Gestation stalls come in a 
variety of widths; some allow the sow to turn around, while others do not. In general, 
these individual-housing systems allow for individual feeding and control of body 
condition so sows do not become too thin or too fat. While there is a limitation on 
movement and exercise, individual housing allows for closer examination of individual 
pigs and for better decision-making about animal care by producers. 

We firmly believe the skill of the individual taking care of the pigs is the ultimate 
determining factor in the well-being of both sows and market hogs. Pork producers, 
through their industry associations, continue to research ways to improve equipment, 
facilities and management for both individual- and group-housing systems to improve the 
well-being of the pig. It is part of our commitment to continuous improvement. And as I 
mentioned earlier, PQA Plus is a program that teaches, measures and audits continuous 
improvement on farms of animal care and well-being. 

Science and farmer experience tell us that mandating any one type of sow housing or 
changing simply for the sake of change is not necessarily in the best interest of the pig. 
Trading the security of one type of housing for the ability to turn around in another type 
of housing is just that - a trade. If there is a change to be made, it is our ethical 
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responsibility to ensure that we are trading for something that raises the level of our 
animals’ well-being. 

There is no one, single, “right” way to raise a pig. A producer raising 100 pigs a year in a 
hoop bam in one part of the country operates very differently from a producer raising 
50,000 pigs a year in swine bams in another part of the country. That’s why, as an 
industry, we use the PQA Plus program and its standards to ensure the well-being of the 
animals instead of proscribing one production method or one housing system over 
another. Healthy, well-cared-for animals are raised in almost any system as long as the 
care of the animal is the top priority. 

Our industry organizations represent producers of all sizes and production styles and 
from all parts of the country. There is great sensitivity both inside and outside our 
industry about forces that make it harder for small, independent producers to compete. 
There are producers who have sows in group housing and there are producers who have 
sows in individual housing. Any sudden mandate that forces change makes it more 
difficult for producers of any size or style of production to stay in business. 

So, we oppose legislation that would mandate on-farm food-animal production practices, 
including banning the use of individual sow housing. We oppose a bill sponsored by 
Reps. Peter DeFazio and Christopher Shays (H.R. 1726) that would require the federal 
government to purchase meat only from producers who do not use individual housing for 
sows. The measure would have a particularly devastating impact on small producers due 
to costs of retrofitting existing bams and housing and would raise the federal 
government’s food purchasing costs. The legislation puts at risk the aimual sale of nearly 
33 million pounds of pork valued at more than $42 million. 

We do not believe Congress has the understanding or the expertise to decide which on- 
farm animal production practices are best for our animals. 
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The marketplace may ultimately determine what sow-housing system producers will use. 
Recent developments would indicate the market is beginning to speak, and we can accept 
those free-market forces. We cannot accept top-down federal mandates on production 
practices. Let the marketplace work. 

RESPONSIBLE ANTIBIOTIC USE 

Pork producers recognize their moral obligation to provide for the well-being of their 
animals and use antibiotics in a responsible manner to provide safe, nutritious, and 
healthful meat products to consumers globally. Producers use antibiotics, in consultation 
with their veterinarians, to treat injured and sick pigs and prevent wound infections and 
unnecessary animal pain and suffering. 

The Pork Quality Assurance Plus program^ lays out clear guidelines for appropriate use 
of antibiotics by pork producers. The guidelines urge pork producers to work closely with 
their veterinarians when making medication decisions. 

To further demonstrate its commitment to protecting public health by using antibiotics 
responsibly, the industry has created the Take Care - Use Antibiotics Responsibly 
program'* to enhance producers’ awareness of antibiotic use beyond what they learn 
through the Pork Quality Assurance program. The Take Care program educates 
producers about the responsible use of antibiotics; it raises their awareness of the 
importance of using antibiotics responsibly and the impact of antibiotic use on animal 
and public health; and it demonstrates to customers and consumers pork producers’ 
commitment to preserving public health, animal health and animal well-being through the 
responsible use of antibiotics. To date, producers who raise more than 50 million pigs 
annually have endorsed this proactive program. 

Pork producers are very aware of the public debate over antibiotic resistance. I include it 
in my testimony about care and well-being to underscore the benefits of responsible 
antibiotic use in food-animal production. In addition to the debate about human 
resistance, the use of antibiotics also is an animal well-being issue. We have an ethical 
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responsibility to keep our animals healthy. Our animals, like some people, live in groups. 
Without the availability of antibiotics, infections and disease would be much more 
prevalent, spread quicker and negatively affect the health and well-being of livestock. 

While it is true that the extent to which antibiotic use in animals affects human health is 
extremely difficult to measure, one panel of experts estimates that 96 percent of antibiotic 
resistance in humans is due to human use of antibiotics and not from the consumption of 
meat products. Anyone using antibiotics, be they a farmer or a pediatrician treating an ear 
infection, has a responsibility to use them only when necessary. It also is clear that 
antibiotic resistance in humans would not end if antibiotic use on farms were eliminated. 
A recent Institute of Food Technologists expert panel report found that antibiotic- 
resistant bacteria develop from many factors, including human use of antibiotics and 
routine household use of disinfectants such as antibacterial soap. ^ 

Experience with a farm-animal antibiotics ban in Denmark provides additional evidence 
of the lack of efficacy of a pork-production antibiotics ban as a way to combat human 
antibiotic resistance. In 1998, the Danish government instituted a voluntary ban on the 
use of antibiotic growth promotants (AGPs), during the finishing stage of pork 
production. The use of AGPs was withdrawn for all swine in 2000. 

One interesting finding of the AGPs ban is that use of therapeutic antibiotics - those used 
to treat diseases after the fact - has risen significantly. While total antibiotic use has 
decreased somewhat in Demnark, therapeutic use of antibiotics has surpassed the level of 
AGP use prior to the ban. 
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(Animal Antibiotic Use in Denmark. Source: Danmap.) 

Also of note is that there have been no proven human health benefits from Denmark’s 
ban on AGPs in pork production. One potential negative consequence is that resistance to 
tetracyclines in Salmonella causing human infection has actually increased since the ban.’ 

Pork producers believe that the U.S. Food and Drug Administration’s rigorous, science- 
based approval process for antibiotics continues to be the best way to address human 
health concerns and to ensure producers’ access to animal health products that promote 
animal health and well-being. The FDA’s Center for Veterinary Medicine uses a risk- 
assessment approach to determine human health risks of antibiotic use in food animals on 
a case-by-case basis. FDA’s Guidance #152 uses a scientific framework to assess the 
human health effects of veterinary use of antibiotics. The Guidance requires antibiotic 
manufacturers to provide information to the FDA showing that a proposed animal drug 
will not harm human health. The system works. 

Additionally, the FDA has mandated a withdrawal time for each antibiotic used. 
Specifically, food or milk from animals that have been treated with an antibiotic may not 
enter the food supply until a safe, scientifically determined amount of time has elapsed 
since the animals’ last dosage. The withdrawal period is specified for each drug. USDA’s 
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Food Safety & Inspection Service conducts monitoring and surveillance programs at 
packing plants to ensure adherence to the residue standards that are defined by the FDA, 

We oppose efforts to require animal health companies to submit annual data on the 
amount of antibiotics used to keep food animals healthy and to make the data public. 
Manufacturers already are required to provide production data to FDA, which treats it as 
confidential business information. 

The focus of my remarks has been on the well-being of our animals. But the committee 
should know that whether intended or not, there often are significant financial 
consequences for farmers from regulatory actions. For example, should there be a ban on 
antibiotics similar to the one in Denmark, an Iowa State University economist estimates 
production costs could increase by up to $4.50 an animal for the first year following a 
ban. Those costs are related to an increase in disease - as demonstrated in the Danish 
experience - and that is very much an animal well-being issue. 

Over 10 years, the total projected cost of such a ban would exceed $700 million. 
Consumers could expect to pay about 2 percent more for pork products.* These additional 
costs reduce competitiveness relative to pKjrk-exporting countries in Europe and South 
America and ultimately impact negatively the United States’ balance of trade. 

SAFE ANIMAL TRANSIT 

To ensure the well-being of pigs going to market, the pork industry developed the 
Trucker Quality Assurance (TQA) education and certification program for anyone 
involved in handling and transporting animals. 

The TQA program was launched in February 2002, and since that date has certified more 
than 12,000 animal handlers. TQA encourages dedication to transporting and delivering 
the highest quality, safest product possible to remain competitive in United States and 
world markets. By completing this program, truckers and handlers demonstrate their 
commitment to “quality-assured” pork transportation and delivery. 
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The training session with a certified trainer focuses on driver or handler attitude and 
behavior; pig handling; fitness of the hog; facilities and equipment; conditions of the 
truck and the environment; transporting; bio-security; laws and regulations, and 
emergency response plans of action. At the end of the training, the driver or handler is 
required to pass a written test on the materials covered. 

This innovative program has since been copied by the Canadian swine industry. Again, 
most packers ask to see the trucker’s TQA certification card before they allow the truck 
on site. And we know from studies by USDA’s Food Safety & Inspection Service and 
packers that the program has reduced pig deaths and injuries related to transit. 

CONCLUSION 

I am proud to be part of a progressive industry that provides hundreds of thousands of 
jobs and helps feed the world. 

The U.S. pork industry represents a significant value-added activity in the agriculture 
economy and the overall U.S. economy. Nationwide, more than 67,000 pork producers 
marketed more than 103 million hogs in 2005, and those animals provided total gross 
receipts of $15 billion. Overall, an estimated $20.7 billion of personal income and $34.5 
billion of gross national product are supported by the U.S. hog industry. Economists Dan 
Otto and John Lawrence at Iowa State University estimate that the U.S. pork industry is 
directly responsible for the creation of 34,720 full-time equivalent jobs and generates 
127,492 jobs in the rest of agriculture. It is responsible for 1 10,665 jobs in the 
manufacturing sector, mostly in the packing industry, and 65,224 jobs in professional 
services such as veterinarians, real estate agents and bankers. All told, the U.S. pork 
industry is responsible for 550,221 mostly rural jobs in the U.S. 
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1 am even prouder to be part of an industry that - on its own - has developed and 
implemented world-class programs that help pork producers raise and care for their 
animals in a humane, compassionate and socially responsible maimer. 

Pork producers are in the business of producing food for America and the world. We 
recognize we must do what is right and live up to our responsibilities. The U.S. swine 
industry has a long history of anticipating issues and developing solutions before they 
become problems. We believe in the power of the free marketplace. And we have the 
track record to prove we act responsibly toward our customers and for our animals. 

On behalf of the National Pork Producers Coimcil and the many pork producers we 
represent and support, we ask for your continued and focused attention on the matters we 
have brought to you today. The pork industry has been a long-standing leader on these 
ethical issues and is committed to developing animal-care standards that hold producers 
accountable. I hope the comments I have shared with you today give you an 
understanding of how the pork industry raises it pigs in a way that gives them the best 
care possible. 

Again, the nation’s pork producers are most grateful for your continued leadership on 
these and other issues critical to U.S. pork producers and the overall U.S. pork industry, 
and we look forward to our continued strong working relationship with you and this 
committee. 

END NOTES 

1 (Salak-Johnson et al., 2007; Rhodes eta!., 2005; McGIone et a!., 2004; Barnett eta!., 2001; Harris etal., 2001; Sorrells etal, 2001). 

2 (http;//www.avma.org/issues/poIicy/anuna!_welfare/pregnant_sow_lHnising.asp) 

3 PQA Plus Manual, pages 26-50, ©2007 National Pork Board 

4 ^www.DOf1<.ofa/DrD(lucere/takecare> 

5 Institute of Food Technologists, www.ift.org . Antimicrobial Resistance: Implications for the Food System, July 14, 2006 

6 Gabreyes, Thakur and Morrow. Comparison of prevalence, antimicrobial resistance and occurrence of multi-drug resistant 
Salmonella and anti-microbial free and conventional pig production. J.FoodProt 69:743-748, 2006 
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7 World Health Organization Impacts of antimicrobial growth promoto- termination in Denmark. Online. 2002 
httD://whQHbdoc.whQ.int/hQ/2003/WHQ CDS CPE AFK. 2003. 1 .odf 

8 Hayes, Jensen, Backstrom. National Pork Board Final Research Grant rqx)Tt ~ analysis of a More Restricted Antimicrobial Access 
Policy in Pork Production. Funded Research Project #02-104 
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Testimony of American Quarter Horse Association, Leslie Vagneur Lange 

to the 

House Agriculture Committee, Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 

Good morning. My name is Leslie Vagneur Lange. I am a national director for the American 
Quarter Horse Association from my home state of Colorado. I am a professional horsewoman 
and judge for the American Quarter Horse industry. It is my hope and that of AQHA’s that by 
providing this testimony, common sense legislation can be addressed that will not adversely 
affect horses, owners or the industry at large. 

There are many examples of people who believe they are working for positive changes - yet they 
are, in fact, irreparably damaging the agriculture industry. Threats received by Colorado’s 
beloved, century-old National Western Stock Show & Rodeo and protests at rodeos across the 
country by militant animal rights groups are just a few examples. Today, I want to focus on what 
has occurred recently as a result of the closure of the only three horse-processing facilities in the 
United States. 

The American Quarter Horse Association, the largest United States-based equine breed registry 
and membership organization, represents a broad base of members who are involved in many 
different areas of the horse industry. From ranchers to recreational riders and from racing 
enthusiasts to horse show competitors, AQHA’s membership of nearly 345,000 is more diverse 
than at any other point in its history. The primary concern of these members, my fellow directors 
and staff at the Association is ensuring that the welfare of the horse is paramount to all other 
considerations. AQHA has strict rules governing animal welfare and its charitable arm, the 
American Quarter Horse Foundation, has funded more than $6 million in research that benefits 
all horses. AQHA has actively opposed a ban on horse slaughter and in March, by unanimous 
vote, the 1 50-member board of directors reaffirmed its opposition to a ban because of the 
unintended consequences it already is having on all horses. 

I want to address three key areas that AQHA brought up early on in its opposition to a ban on 
slaughter. Before doing so, I want the record to reflect that AQHA does not favor slaughter as a 
way of dealing with America’s unwanted horses. However, the Association’s board does 
recognize that the processing of unwanted horses is currently a necessary aspect of the equine 
industry. It provides a USDA supervised humane euthanasia alternative for horses that might 
otherwise continue a life of discomfort and pain, or inadequate care or abandonment. Some have 
publicly mischaracterized AQHA as not being for the horse, and that couldn’t be further from the 
truth. If it wasn’t for the horse, AQHA would not exist. 

Additionally, it also has been improperly stated that the majority of horses that go to slaughter 
are American Quarter Horses. To be accurate, the processing facilities do not know the breeds of 
horses. Countless horses are listed as “Quarter-type,” which could include non registered horses 
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of any breed and horses of other breeds that simply look like an American Quarter Horse. To 
state that the majority are American Quarter Horses is factually incorrect and unverifiable. 

Because it’s likely that AQHA will be accused of overbreeding, 1 also want to briefly address 
that point. As a breed registry, the Association's primary role is to record the pedigrees of 
American Quarter Horses. It is not AQHA's role to restrict a breeder's right to breed their horses. 
In fact, courts have ruled that in certain cases it is a restraint of trade for the Association to do so. 

However, AQHA does work to educate horse owners through many ways, including stories 
about responsible breeding and stewardship in the Association's publications, on its Web site and 
through various seminars. AQHA is very concerned about responsible breeding and ownership 
so that no horse ever ends up an unwanted horse. 

AQHA registers about 160,000 horses annually. The value of registration with AQHA means 
that the overwhelming majority of horses recorded with the Association are highly marketable 
and worth far more than unregistered horses, so those horses find employment as show horses, 
race horses and recreational mounts. 

Also, I believe it’s important to note that we asked that horses be classified as livestock for very 
important reasons. What we see occurring with horses is alarming, and to those of us in this 
industry, it appears some are taking steps to change that classification. Horses are not companion 
animals like dogs and cats, and I know this committee recognizes the importance of having 
horses classified differently. As citizens, we rely on you, the knowledgeable lawmakers who 
understand the agriculture industry, to make decisions based on sound reasoning - not emotion, 
propaganda or exaggerated claims. 

Animal rights activists seem to think that all animals, including horses, live idyllic pastoral lives 
until they slip quietly into sleep and then death. Unfortunately, that naive view does not match 
the realities of life with horses. Horses can and do suffer injuries that might require 
euthanization. At times, horses suffer chronic lameness or pain. Old horses’ teeth become so 
worn and smooth that they can no longer eat and if left to pasture, they slowly starve to death. In 
many of those cases, the most humane response, the response that is required of us as horse 
owners and lovers is to euthanize the horse. It is heartbreaking, but it is necessary and it’s the 
right thing to do. 

However, by eliminating processing, the courts and the federal government, if Congress passes 
Senate bill (S. 31 1) or House bill (H.R.503), remove a humane end-of-life choice for many horse 
owners. 

In many states and counties in the United States, there are limited options for euthanization and 
carcass disposal. Water and sanitation regulations often prevent a horse owner from burying an 
animal on his or her property. Many communities lack adequate facilities or landfills to handle 
large animals like horses. There are far fewer rendering facilities taking horses. Horses 
euthanized by lethal injection must be treated as toxic because of potential impact on wildlife, 
yet most veterinarians do not have the facilities to dispose of horses. 
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With that, the three areas 1 want to comment on are: 

• Long-term care for horses versus abandonment 

• Funding for enforcement and an equine welfare system versus creating hardships for 
owners with bottom-end unemployable horses 

• How the industry is handling the unwanted horse issue without the government reacting 
to animal rights activists or celebrities who are out of touch 

Long-Term Care vs. Abandonment 

Because of successful court challenges from the Humane Society, earlier this year the nation’s 
three horse processing facilities were closed. AQHA and many others in the agriculture industry 
warned that if this were to occur without addressing long-term care solutions, some horses would 
needlessly suffer. 

Their owners would not have a way to sell a horse they no longer wanted or could afford to keep. 
Horses can become unwanted for different reasons or owners’ circumstances can change. 
Regardless of what those reasons are, an unwanted horse is a burden rather than a joy to its 
owner. 

As examples of the problems that have been created: 

• In April, AQHA took a call from an irate salebam owner in Utah who found himself in 
possession of a handful of horses that the owner had abandoned when he couldn’t even 
get the consignment fee for them in the auction. The salebam owner made it clear that the 
horses were not his problem and would not be kept; 

• The Association received a call from a farm and ranch store in Mississippi that was 
approached to help supply feed for 70 horses that w'ere abandoned; 

• An AQHA member from Montana mailed pictures of a 3-year-old gelding that died of 
starvation because its owner simply walked away; 

• Last month we learned of a plea agreement in Maryland that was reached in an animal 
abuse case at a supposed “rescue” facility where 75 horses were seized; and 

• In my home state of Colorado, we recently learned of 23 horses that were locked in a 
bam and abandoned. The owner, someone 1 knew from years ago, told authorities he 
could no longer afford to take care of the horses because of rising prices and plummeting 
value. 

Certainly, all owners should care for all their animals properly. Unfortunately, not all do often 
because they can no longer afford to. 
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These examples echo most of what has come into AQHA’s public policy department since we 
allowed out-of-touch people and organizations to shut down the three slaughter facilities. While 
many business owners and animal lovers have a soft spot for these abandoned horses now, at 
some point, the gravy train is going to run dry. Horses are already becoming victims. 

Activists and misguided legislation circulating around Washington relating to horse slaughter 
already are having a harmful impact on the very animal meant to be protected. Additionally, 
legislation that does not establish standards of care that horse rescue facilities must meet is not 
doing what’s best for the agriculture community or America’s magnificent horse. 

ECONOMICS AND FUNDING 

Whether or not we want to admit it, economics comes into play. The slaughter market 
determines the base or floor price for horses. When that bottom falls out or is forcibly removed 
as it has been with the closing of the three slaughter plants, it simply stands to reason that it will 
adversely affect the horse industry and the horses themselves. 

In 1986, Congress passed legislation that dramatically impacted the horse industry and weakened 
its contributions to the U.S. economy. It took years for the industry to recover and, in fact, it 
never did recover to the levels of the pre- 1 986 era. According to the 2005 American Horse 
Council study, “The Economic Impact of the Horse Industry on the United States,” the horse 
industry has a direct economic impact of $32 billion and supports 435,000 full-time jobs. 

I make my living off the horse industry, and even at the upper end where I train and compete, 
owners are beginning to feel the effects of the bottoming of the horse industry. When the floor is 
removed, the entire industry begins to fall, and as we’re seeing, values are beginning to decline. 

The other economic issue deals with how we are going to care for some 90,000 horses each year 
now entering the equine welfare system. By most assessments, it would take an additional 2,700 
bona-fide rescue facilities to care for America’s unwanted horses. Already, Congress has cut 
funding for BLM horses because of the tremendous cost they have become to taxpayers. Where 
will the money come from to care for these horses? 

By providing only the most basic care of hay, feed and water, which we conservatively estimate 
at $1,900 per year per horse, it will cost $171 million to care for 90,000 unw'anted horses 
displaced as a result of banning horse slaughter in the United States. That figure does not include 
any veterinary or farrier care. Additionally, if Washington is going to legislate a ban on horse 
slaughter, it should explore ways to provide shelters such as those we have for dogs and cats, 
where owners can divest themselves of unwanted horses, and where they can be properly cared 
for. 

Staff at AQHA called the hometowns of each of the members of this Subcommittee. Of 1 8 
municipalities contacted, only one had the facilities necessary to take in abandoned or 
impounded horses. We have a long way to go. 
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As a result of the closing of the nation’s processing facilities, today there are more horses on the 
market, causing the value of most horses to plunge. Low prices have consequences. Reduced 
prices put horses into the hands of people without the financial resources to provide proper care, 
which leads to neglect. It also can drive owners to abandon or neglect horses. Those owners who 
had a horse worth $800 to $1,200 now have one worth much less and won’t pay a veterinarian to 
euthanize; a rendering facility to take the body away; or to have the animal buried somewhere. 
Slaughter is not pretty, but it does provide a humane, economical way for an owner to relinquish 
an unwanted horse. 

AN INDUSTRY ISSUE 

The option of sending a horse for processing at one of the United States’ three plants must 
remain available to those who need it, so long as measures ensuring humane transportation and 
treatment of horses are in place. Thanks to members of the House Agriculture Committee, those 
rules exist today, and in the United States, we protect the dignity of even the most unwanted or 
unusable horse by enforcing laws concerning transportation to and care at slaughter facilities. 
People I know have shipped horses into Mexico and Canada as a result of the recent closing of 
the United States’ slaughter facilities. Once an animal is taken outside our borders, we lose our 
standards of care. And with gas prices continuing to rise, for states that don’t border Canada or 
Mexico, abandoned, unwanted horses will soon become the norm because sadly the economics 
just don’t work in the horse’s favor. 

But for those who believe that slaughter must be outlawed, the good news is that the industry is 
addressing the issue without government intervention. For people who are serious about helping 
America’s unwanted horses and putting real action to work, there is the Unwanted Horse 
Coalition. 

The Unwanted Horse Coalition, which AQHA helped establish in 2005, is working to eliminate 
America’s unwanted horses. The goal of UHC is not to pay for the care of unwanted horses but 
to reduce the number and improve their welfare. Ultimately, it’s the industry’s hope that there 
will be no more unwanted horses in America. Through education and hard work, we are 
addressing this problem without creating inadvertent problems like this ban has. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this Subcommittee, I love horses, and I love how good the agriculture 
industry has been to me. If you’re serious about helping horses and the good people who make 
their livelihood off the livestock industry, I hope you will do what’s right to end this problem. 
It’s not about passing laws that have unintended consequences. It’s about being realistic, doing 
what is right for horses and feasible for taxpayers. 


Thank you for your time today. 
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National Milk Producers Federation 

Before the 

U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 
Hearing on Animal Welfare in Agriculture 
May 8, 2007 


Thank you for inviting the National Milk Producers Federation (NMPF) to testify before 
you today. 

My name is Karen Jordan. I am a practicing veterinarian in Siler City, North Carolina 
where I own a large animal veterinary service. My husband and I also own and operate 
Brush Creek Swiss Farms with 75 registered Brown Swiss cows and 70 replacement 
heifers. Since 1993 1 have served as the vice-chairperson for the NMPF Animal Health 
Committee. For the past three years I have also served as the chair of the Cattle Health 
Committee for the National Institute for Animal Agriculture. 

My testimony today focuses on the animal care practices that U.S dairy producers 
provide for their animals every day and the efforts the dairy industry has taken to 
improve animal welfare. U.S. dairy producers have a long history of providing excellent 
care to their dairy cattle. This responsibility is not only a moral imperative, but it also 
pays dividends, since healthy, comfortable cows perform more effectively. Dairy fanners 
recognize that proper animal care practices lead to the production of high quality milk. 

Simply put, what’s good for the cows is good for our business. Too often, people not 
familiar with, or those with an ideological bias against livestock production, assume that 
farmers can afford to be cavalier about the health of their herds. I would tell you that, to 
the contrary, today we understand more than ever how interconnected animal well-being 
and economic well-being are, for farmers and their cows. 

Every day all dairy farmers, regardless of the size of their operation, invest a great deal of 
time and resources to ensure their cows are provided the best health care, housing 
conditions, and proper nutrition. While specific animal care practices vary depending on 
geographic region and climate, proper animal care is practiced throughout the industry. 

In 2002, NMPF and the Milk and Dairy Beef Quality Assurance Center came together to 
develop the Caring for Dairy Animals Technical Reference Guide. This is a 
comprehensive set of dairy animal well-being guidelines that covers all aspects of dairy 
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animal care. The manual addresses all key elements of dairy animal care and 
recommends best management practices based on the most current science. Also 
included is a voluntary self-audit in a checklist format that producers can complete. The 
self-audit addresses quality control points that can be objectively observed by the 
producer. The Milk and Dairy Beef Quality Assurance Center also offers a third party 
auditing component of the program. Many dairy farmers choose to go through the on- 
farm audit to verify that their farm is following the animal care practices. 

These guidelines, recognized by the Food Marketing Institute and the National Council of 
Chain Restaurants, were developed using the most current animal well-being research. 

The guidelines have been extensively reviewed by dairy animal welfare experts and are 
endorsed by the American Association of Bovine Practitioners. At the inception of the 
guidelines, a strong promotional effort lead by NMPF was initiated and these guidelines 
were widely distributed to dairy farmers, veterinarians, dairy nutritionists, milk 
cooperative field staff and others who interact with dairy fanners on a daily basis. 

The dairy industry has not only addressed animal care standards for milking cows, but 
also for dairy calves, replacement heifers, and veal calves. Farmers that raise 
replacement heifers utilize the Raising Quality Replacement Heifers guidelines. The 
American Veal Association has developed the Veal Quality Assurance Program, which 
provides stringent guidelines for animal well-being and care and requires multiple yearly 
onsite visits from an accredited and licensed veterinarian to document compliance. 

Several years ago, the New Jersey Department of Agriculture was mandated to develop 
and adopt regulations governing the minimum standards for the humane treatment of 
domestic livestock. The Caring for Dairy Animals Technical Reference Guide was the 
set of dairy animal welfare guidelines the State of New Jersey used to develop the dairy 
component of the standards. 

There are also other dairy animal welfare verification programs that states or dairy 
organizations have developed. For example New York has created the New York State 
Cattle Health Assurance Program which includes an animal welfare component in the 
audit and California has developed the California Dairy Quality Assurance Program 
which also has an animal welfare component. 

In addition to animal care guidelines, the dairy industry also supports new research in the 
animal well-being area. As new appropriate technologies and/or animal care practices 
arise, they are recommended to producers. In the past decade, animal welfare research 
has led to many improvements in cow comfort. Because of this research, farmers have 
applied the improvements gained from the research into their management practices. 
Today many dairy farmers provide their cows with fans and sprinkler systems to keep 
them cool and comfortable. Farmers also install rubber mats for their cows to stand on as 
well as clean, comfortable bedding such as sand or rubber mattresses for their cows to lie 
on. Routine herd health programs are also a part of all dairy farmers’ management 
practices. 
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Through a combination of modem production technologies and experience gained across 
generations of dairying, today’s milk producers know how to maximize cow comfort and 
well-being in order to achieve record levels of milk production per cow. NMPF 
continues to work with other dairy organizations to promote the animal care guidelines to 
dairy producers. 

As you can see U.S. dairy farmers have been very involved in the welfare of their animals 
and dairy fanners want to provide the utmost care for their animals. Because of all the 
industry efforts, we respectfully request that you oppose any proposed farm animal 
welfare legislation as part of the 2007 Farm Bill. Dairy farmers’ livelihood is already 
based on well cared for and healthy animals to produce wholesome, nutritious dairy 
products. Thank you for providing me with the opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. 
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Testimony of Bryan Scott 
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May 8, 2007 

The Science of Veal Production 

Good afternoon to our Chairman, the Ranking Member, and to the distinguished 
members of the Committee. 

My name is Bryan Scott, and I am the Executive Vice President of the American Veal 
Association (AVA). I have also served as the Veal Committee Delegate to the National 
Cattlemen’s Beef Association and the Cattlemen’s Beef Board. 1 am here today to 
represent on behalf of the AVA, a nonprofit 501(c)(4) agricultural trade group based in 
Illinois. I would like to thank you Mr. Chairman and each member of the Committee for 
holding this important hearing today, and allowing me to provide written testimony for 
the record. . 

The American Veal Association represents over 1000 family farmers in 12 States 
throughout the Midwest and Northeast. Our constituents add nearly one billion dollars 
per year to the economies of these commonwealths, of which nearly $350 million per 
year is in direct purchases from the U.S. Dairy Industry. Veal Producers buy the milk 
solids equivalent of 5.5% of all the fluid milk produced in the United States. The average 
veal facility houses only 250 calves; and our average producer cams a little over 
$27,000.00 per year, with no benefits. In addition, nearly 20% of our producers are 
Amish or Mennonite plain farmers. Our members raise livestock because they enjoy and 
care for both their animals, and their rural way of life. Therefore, we truly represent the 
small family farmers in our Nation’s agricultural economy. Our producers do not operate 
one CAPO, anywhere. 
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In 1994 our producers initiated the Veal Quality Assurance (VQA) program. This 
comprehensive program has as its only focus providing guidance to our producers on 
animal welfare and care. This program was developed in conjunction with Penn State 
University, and Dr. Lowell Wilson, one of the country’s preeminent animal science 
professors and researchers. This program not only provides stringent guidelines for 
animal welfare and care, but it requires multiple yearly onsite visits from an accredited 
and licensed veterinarian to document compliance. In addition, we know that healthy and 
well cared for animals are productive, and productive animals are profitable. Therefore, 
we have a greater interest than anyone in assuring the well being of the animals in our 
care. I have submitted for the record a complete copy of our VQA production manual. 

In recent years, legislatures in New Jersey, Illinois, California, and Massachusetts, once 
presented with all the facts, have refused to enact additional and unneeded animal welfare 
legislation. In addition, Federal legislators have also had an opportunity to consider this 
issue, and again, restrictive animal production measures have been dismissed by the 
United States Congress each and every time they have been offered. The mandates of 
animal rights activists are simply not supported by sound animal science, as evidenced by 
the fact that not one prescriptive farm animal welfare bill has ever been enacted by any 
legislature in our country. 

You will also likely hear testimony today talking about an animal welfare initiative that 
passed in Arizona during 2006, Prop 204. It is worth noting several points in regards to 
this specific initiative. First, it was not a legislative initiative, it was a voter referendum, 
and as such did not have the benefit of public hearings, or legislative scrutiny. Second, 
the Humane Society of the United Stated (HSUS) and its close political ally Farm 
Sanctuary spent nearly $2 million dollars to convince Arizona voters of their position. 

The $2 million dollars they spent on just this one issue is over four times our total yearly 
operating budget. It is further worth noting that the AVA only spent $10,000 on this 
referendum, and yet managed to move the final vote from 78% in favor of the HSUS 
position during initial polling, to only 61% in favor on Election Day 
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Faced with anti-agricultural legislation in 2003, the New Jersey Legislature and the 
Department of Agriculture commissioned its land grant university (Rutgers) to perform a 
study on the science of veal calf production. This study addressed the common 
production techniques and welfare requirements of our industry, and concluded without 
exception, that the Veal Quality Assurance program and the principles behind it were 
scientifically sound. I have submitted to the Committee the complete study performed by 
Rutgers for the written record. 

To quote the conclusions of the Rutgers’ study, “According to scientific studies and 
evaluation of existing practices, calves raised on veal farms are well cared for and have 
their nutrition and health needs met.” The study goes on to state, 

[The measures supported by many animal rights organizations] are all 
contraindicated for optimal veal calf health. Tether systems are not stressful, and 
are beneficial for veal calves as shown repeatedly by both university research and 
practical observation. Iron levels are maintained above minimum levels on veal 
farms to assure adequate health and performance while meeting consumer 
demands. Digestible fiber is not recommended for veal calves because of well- 
documented health requirements. 

The study concludes with this statement, “....[legislative animal welfare] measures may 
bring about more significant, but not necessarily animal-friendly measures in the 
management of domestic livestock,” 

What you will hear today from the animal rights advocate are emotionally charged 
arguments and sound bites based on outdated information and in many cases untrue 
assertions, but very little in the way of peer reviewed animal science. If these special 
interest groups want to change our science-based production practices, then we ask that 
the burden of scientific proof be placed squarely on their shoulders, and not once again 
on the backs of hard working family farmers. 

We respectfully ask the Chairman and this Committee to support family farmers by 
opposing any prescriptive animal welfare legislation sponsored by single issue, animal 
rights NGO’s. Thank you again for holding this important hearing, and for allowing us to 
participate in it. 
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Abstract 

Recent efforts by animai rights groups 
to Umit livestock production practices 
have focused on veal production. Legisla- 
tion has been introduced in California, H- 
linois, and New Jersey that would ban or 
Umit certain aspects of veal production. 
The legislation in New Jersey would ban 
tethering, mandate the feeding of iron 
supplements shortly after birth, and man- 
date the feeding of "digestible fiber" be- 
ginning at 14 d of age. All of these re- 
quirements may be contraindicated pr 
opdmal veal calf health. In addition, 
they invite more extreme measures. For 
example, the tethering ban may be ex- 
tended to all dairy and beef animals up 
to 340 kg (750 lb) and could extend to 
adult and junior cattle shows and exhibi- 
tions as well. This paper describes the ef- 
fects of these practices (tethering control- 
ling iron intake, and limiting fiber in- 
take) on calf health and management. 
Portions of this paper were written to pro- 
vide the New Jerse}’ legislature with a sci- 
ence-based perspective on veal-raising 
practices addressed in the legislation. Fi- 


’ Supported by the New jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Portions of this paper 
were originally submitted to the New jersey 
State Division of Animal Health in response to 
proposed legislation limiting veaf production. 
^To whom correspondence should be ad- 
dressed: westendorf@aesop.rutgers.edu 


nally, this paper will seek to point out 
implications of this and other legislative 
approaches to limit livestock manage- 
ment practices. 

(Key Words: Veal, I'ethering, Iron, Di- 
gestible Fiber, Animal Rights 
Groups.) 

introduction 

Public perception of agriculture is 
often very different than the realities 
of agricultural production. Perhaps 
the best example of differences be- 
tween public perception and agriail- 
tural reality exists in the veal indus- 
try. Veal production has long been as- 
sailed (Farm Sanctuary, 2004) as 
"cruelty on factory farms." According 
to Stull and McMartin (1992), Stull 
and McDonough (1994), and Wilson 
et a!. (1994, 2000), veal calves are pro- 
vided exceptional individual care on 
small family farms. Recently, nearly 
identical legislation was Introduced 
into the legislatures of New Jersey, Illi- 
nois, and California (New Jersey State 
Legislature, 2002; Illinois General As- 
-sembly, 2003; California Legislature, 
2003) that would criminalize certain 
veal management practices (Figure 1). 
Similar legislation was first intro- 
duced into the United States Con- 
gress in 1987 (United States Congress, 
1987) and in nearly every subsequent 
Congress through 2000 (United States 


Congress, 2000). This legislation has 
been promoted by animai rights 
groups who are politically active and 
have targeted the veal industry (Farm 
Sanctuary, 2004). The legislation 
would require practices that are detri- 
mental to calf health and well being, 
while banning practices that have 
been shown to maintain health and 
well being. The main points of the 
legislation are to forbid the use of 
tethers In raising calves, to require 
feeding fiber to neonatal calves as 
young as 14 d of age and to require 
feeding iron to neonatal calves. If this 
legislation were to proceed, It could 
theoretically lead to banning the teth- 
ering of dairy calves, cows, livestock 
at fairs, or other contemporary live- 
stock management practices. Al- 
though there is no veal production in 
New Jersey, it is likely that legislation 
has been introduced here with the 
hope of using the state as a platform 
for similar legislation in New Jersey 
and other states. Portions of this pa- 
per were written in response to a re- 
quest by the New Jersey Department 
of Agriculture to provide the New Jer- 
sey legislature with a science-based 
pjerspective on veal-raising practices 
addressed in the legislation. 

Results and Discussion 

Tethering. It is common, on dairy 
farms, to tether calves. It helps to 
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ASSEMBLY, No. 1948/S 1478 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

210th LEGISLATURE 
INTRODUCED FEBRUARY 28, 2002 

An Act concerning the humane ire^ment of calves raised for the production of veal 

and supplementing Title 4 of the Revised Statutes. 

Be It F'nacTED hy the Senate and General Assembly of the Slate of New Jersey: 

1 . No person shall raise a calf for the production of veal unless the person complies 
with the following requirements; 

a. The calf must be raised in an enclosure of sufTicjent size to permit the calf to be 
free to turn around without difficulty, lie with its legs outstretched, and groom itself, 
without any impediment such as chaining or tethering; and 

b. The calf must be fed a daily diet containing sufficient iron to prevent anemia and 
maintain it in good health and vigor and, if the calf is more than 14 days old, it must 
be provided each day with food containing sufficient digestible fiber to prevent 
impainncnl of the development of its rumen. 

2. The provisions of section 1 of P.L.1995, c.3) 1 (C.4:22-!6.I) to the contrary 
notwithstanding, any person who violates a provision of this act shall be guilty of a 
disorderly persons offense, 

3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

STATEMENT 

Thi.s bill would require that persons raising calves for the production of veal must 
do so in a humane way. Specifically, this bill would require that calves be raised 
unchained or tethered in an enclosure of sufficient size to allow the calf to move and 
groom itself, and be fed a diet sutTicient to prevent anemia or impairment of the 
digestive tract. Thi.s bill would fiirthcr provide that any person violating any provision 
of this bill would be guilty of a disorderly persons offense, and thus subject to a fine 
of up to $ 1 ,fK10 and a pri.son teim of up to six months. 


Figure J. New Jersey veal legislation. 


limit animal-to-animal contact and 
helps to train calves for being halter- 
trained later in life (a commonly ac- 
cepted management practice on all 
dairy farms). According to Stull and 
McDonough (1994), as measured by 


physiological data, the tether does 
not appear to be a stressor. 

Tethering veal calves allows larger 
individual calf stalls, which promotes 
positive behavior, .such as head and 
neck licking and iiiruts licking the 


back, rear, and rump of neighboring 
calves (Sato et a!., 1991). Tethers have 
the further benefit of preventing defe- 
cation and urination in feed and wa- 
ter supplies, which improves calf 
health and well being by preventing 
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or lessening the risk of gastrointesti- 
nal infection in calves tethered in 
stalls. At the same time, calves are 
still able to sleep in a normal, com- 
fortable, recumbent position. 

Tethers also prevent other un- 
wanted or aggressive behaviors be- 
tween calves. Some calves are more 
aggressive toward other calves (Veis- 
sier et al, 1994, 1997, 1998). Tethers 
help to limit group interactions and 
allow head, neck, and visual contact, 
which may prevent aggressive interac- 
tions and reduce health-related prob- 
lems often observed in group-housing 
situations (Wilson et al., 1994), 

In a survey of California veal facili- 
ties (Stull and McMartin, 1992; Stull 
and McDonough, 1994), it was deter- 
mined that veal calves tethered in in- 
dividual stalls are healthy, grow fast, 
and are not under stress as evidenced 
by blood corti.sol concentrations and 
neutophil to lymphocyte ratios. 

Ihose researchers (Stull and McMar- 
tin, 1992; Stull and McDonough, 

1994; Wilson et al, 1994, 2000) con- 
cluded that the major fartor ach'ersely 
affecting veal calf welfare was an inad- 
equate immune system upon arrival 
at the veal facility. It is easier for ani- 
mal caretakers to feed, administer 
medications, and perform routine 
management practices when calves 
are tethered; untethered calves will 
most likely be treated in chutes or 
perhaps manually restrained, re- 
sulting In increased stress. Stull and 
McMartin (1992) also concluded that 
individual stalls are useful for manag- 
ing immune-compromised calves ar- 
riving at the facility because they pro- 
vide a controlled environment for 
management and treatment. 

I'he use of specialized animal stalls 
and tethers is accepted as a science- 
based industry standard of manage- 
ment (Stull and McMartin, 1992). 
These stalls protect growing veal 
calves, reduce disease problems com- 
mon in growing calves, and facilitate 
individualized feeding and manage- 
ment. Veal calves can comfortably lie 
down in natural positions (sternal re- 
cumbency) (Stull and McMartin, 

1992; Wilson, 1994), stand up, and 
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groom themselves, hidividual stalls 
iiave been shown to help prevent the 
spread of disease by limiting both fe- 
cal contamination of the feed and 
calf-to-calf contact (Stull and McMar- 
tin, 1992; Wilson et al,, 1994). Teth- 
ering veal calves in stalls allows farm- 
ers to provide individual attention 
and ensure that each calf is well fed, 
healthy, and in proper body condi- 
tion (Wilson et al, 1994). Iron status 
(usually measured as hemoglobin 
[Hgb] or hematocrit [Hct] percentage) 
can be easily monitored to prevent 
anemia. 

Veal calves are marketed between 
18 and 20 wk of age, at w'hich time 
they weigh nearly 230 kg (500 lb). 
Animals of this size are larger and 
more difficult to handle than small 
calves. Tethers provide a safer, easier 
environment for animal manage- 
ment, protecting both calves and 
those who work with them. 

According to Van Putten (1982) 
early weaned calves will suck any- 
thing that resembles a teat. Tliis 
could include the navel or sheath of 
other calves. Veal stalls and tethers 
prevent this. 

Proposed veal legislation {New Jer- 
sey State l.egtslaturc, 2002; Illinois 
General Assembly, 2003; California 
Legislature, 2003) would prohibit the 
use of tethers in veal calf production. 
As measured by growth rate, health, 
neutrophil to lymphocyte ratios, and 
cortisol concentrations, tethers are 
not ap[:>arently stressful to animals 
(Stull and McMartin, 1992; Stull and 
McDonough, 1994). They are an ac- 
ceptable science-based management 
practice in the production of veal. 

One concern related to passage of 
this bUI is what it might mean for 
dairy farmers who currently tether 
their calves or for those who keep 
adult COW’S in bams with some form 
of neck restraint, individual pens or 
hutches are effective means of raising 
dairy calves (Quigley et al, 1994, 
1995). Calves may remain in these 
pens until weaning, at which time 
they are grouped with other calves of 
similar age and size. According to the 
USDA-National Animal Health Moni- 


toring System (NAHMS) (2(X)2a), the 
average dairy calf is weaned at 8.4 wk 
of age. Calf hutches are outside huts 
that provide a protected, weli-venti- 
lated environment. Calves are often 
tethered to the front of the hutch on 
a 2- to 2.5-m tether (6 to 8 ft) that 
allows full movement but still keeps 
calves separated to prevent cross-infec- 
tion. Nationwide, according to the 
USDA-NAHMS (2002a), SS'Ko of dairy 
calves raised inside are kept in indi- 
vidual pens. For those raised outside, 
42% are raised in hutches; this num- 
ber might be even greater because it 
does not include animals raised off- 
site. The proper use of individual calf 
hutches is desaibed by Battaglia 
(2001), who stated that they are “a 
good option" for calf raising. Their 
use is an acceptable science-based 
management practice (Quigley et al., 
1994, 1995; USDA-NAHMS, 2002a). 

Ihere has been discussion in the 
New Jersey legislature for an exemp- 
tion to allow tethered animals at 
shows, fairs, and exhibitions. The 
New Jersey law could adversely affect 
all dairy and beef farmers. If enacted, 
the law might eliminate tethers and 
stalls for other clas.ses of cattle. It also 
could have ripple effects in other 
states, where New Jersey could be- 
come a platform for similar legis- 
lation. 

Iron Management According to 
Larson et ai. (1985), cow's milk is nat- 
urally deficient in iron. In baby pig.s, 
because of low iron stores at birth, a 
rapid increase in blood volume after 
birth, a rapid growth rate, and low 
iron in sow's milk, it is common to 
replenish newborn piglets with in- 
jectable iron. Management of iron in- 
take, circulating and muscle levels, is 
one of the challenges in veal produc- 
tion. The amount of iron in the diet 
of veal calves is carefully controlled 
to produce the pale meat product de- 
manded by the marketplace. Ihis 
must be done while maintaining opti- 
mal health and nutrition. 

Veal farmers and feed companies 
monitor iron intake and iron status 
of veal calves to prevent anemia 
(Bremner and Dalgamo, 1973a, b; 
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Bremner et al., 1976; Stull and 
McMartin, 1992; Wilson et al, 1994), 
because veal farmers would suffer eco- 
nomic losses if calves were to develop 
anemia. One of the first visual signs 
of iron-deficiency anemia is reduced 
feed intake and growth. Other signs 
would be general unthriftiness, rough 
hair coat, labored breathing, and ele- 
vated heart rate. Death would occur 
in extreme cases. Veal famiers do not 
wish to risk the health, growth, and 
well being of their investment. 

Feeding iron beyond the calfs mini- 
mum needs does not improve its per- 
formance, health, or well being 
(McFarlane et al, 1988). Iron manage- 
ment programs limit excessive iron in- 
take and the concentration of the 
iron-containing pigment myoglobin 
in the muscle (Bowers et al, 1989; 
McFarlane et al, 1988; Wensing et 
al, 1991; Wilson et al, 1994). Con- 
trolling iron intake may also reduce 
risks from iron-dependent pathogens 
in the small intestine. Pathogenic bac- 
teria, such as Salmonella and Esche- 
richia coU, require iron for growth 
(Weinberg, 1999; Gil and Rueda, 
2000). These bacteria often cause 
scouring and diarrhea, infections that 
are the leading cause of death in 
calves (USDA-NAIIMS, 1996, 2002b). 
Orally ingested Iron may be a contrib- 
utor to these deaths. According to 
Weinberg (1999), Newman (1995), 
and Gii and Rueda (2(XX)), excess 
iron can stimulate the growth of 
pathogenic bacteria in mammals. 

This stimulus appears to be related to 
the bacterial uptake of iron. Lactobacil- 
lus does not require iron; these are 
the beneficial bacteria found in yo- 
gurt. By feeding milk that is relatively 
low in iron (Institute of Medicine, 
1999; Weinberg, 1997, 2001), Lactoba- 
cillus may gain a competitive advan- 
tage over pathogenic bacteria, re- 
sulting in better calf health and well 
being. Most veal farmers use in- 
jectable iron to supplement calves 
upon arrival although oral supple- 
ments may be used later in the pro- 
duction cycle. 

According to Bremner et al (1976), 
the best indicator of anemia in veal 
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calves is reduced feed intake (appe- 
tite). Blood Hgb and packed cell vol- 
ume (Hct) levels ate often used to 
monitor iron status. The Hgb levels 
in veal calves at birth ranged from 

11.0 to 14.0 g/dL in studies by 
Bremner and Dalgamo (1973a,b), and 
at 1 wk of age, McFarlane et al 
(1988) concluded that Hgb averaged 
between 9.0 and 10.0 g/dL. Vermeire 
and Henning (2002) reported the 
Hgb in veal calves upon arrival at the 
veal farm ranged from 5.6 to 17.4 g/ 
dL. It is norma! for Hgb levels to fall 
after birth (Bremner and Dalgarno, 
1973a; Bremner et al., 1976; McFar- 
lane et al, 1988). This probably oc- 
curs as the calf destroys fetal Hgb and 
begins to produce adult Hgb. 

McFarlane et al (1988) found that 
although feeding regime influence 
Hgb levels, there were no effects on 
animal health or performance. Ver- 
meire and Henning (2002) reported 
that biood variables related to iron 
status were not predictive of animial 
performance or carcass weight, 
length, or longissimus area. 

According to Wilson et al (1994), 
Hgb levels in healthy calves should 
be maintained between 7.5 and 8.5 
g/dL. Egan et al (1993) found that 
Hgb levels in veal calves averaged 
8.04 g/dL. In a study of California 
veal operations conducted by Stull 
and McMaitin (1992), calves were 
classified as marginally anemic (no ad- 
verse affects on health, performance, 
well being) when Hgb levels were be- 
tween 7.0 and 7.9 g/dL. Clinical ane- 
mia was thought to occur when 
blood Hgb levels fell below 7.0 g/dL; 
however, there were no detrimental 
produaion or health effects reserved 
in any of the calves. Similarly, Roy et 
al. (1964) and Bremner et al. (1976) 
indicated 7.0 g/dL as the point below' 
which feed intake and growth are af- 
fected. The term "clinical anemia" is 
not appropriate for blood values of 

7.0 g/dL because "clinical," by defini- 
tion, requires visible "clinical" signs. 
Veal industry experts consider calves 
witlr blood Hgb values of 5.0 to 7.0 
g/dl to be marginally iron deficient. 
McFarlane et al. (1988) found that 
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even when Hgb levels in calves aver- 
aged between 5.5 and 7.0 g/dl, 
health and performance were not 
compromised when compared with 
calves receiving more iron. Stull and 
McMartin (1992) found similar results 
in their survey of California veal oper- 
ations. At market size, 25% of veal 
calves had biood Hgb in the range of 

7.0 to 7.9 g/dl, and had blood 
Hgb <7.0 g/dl,. None exhibited visible 
signs of anemia. 

At birth, calves have differing 
amounts of iron stores in the liver 
(Gooneratne and Christensen, 1989; 
Miltenburg et al, 1991). In modern 
veal farms, veal calf health is moni- 
tored regularly for Hgb, Hct, and red 
and W'hite blood cell counts. Based 
on the results of these tests, iron in- 
jections are used to supplement a 
veal calf's diet, especially early In tiie 
production cycle. However, iron injec- 
tions may cause muscle blemishes 
(George et al, 1995), and more oral 
supplementation is used later in the 
production cycle. 

Proposed legislation mandates that 
sufficient iron be present in the diet 
to prevent anemia and maintain 
gcxxJ health and vigor. Appetite and 
growth rate can be maintained while 
preventing anemia with either injec- 
tions or iron supplementation In the 
range of 25 to 40 mg/kg of dry diet 
(Webster et al, 1975; Bremner et al, 
1976; Davis and Drackley, 1998). 

Dige.stible Fiber. At birth, calves, 
similar to all mammals, are milk di- 
gesters. Milk bypasses the rumen 
through the esophageal groove and 
enters the abomasum directly, where 
digestion occurs. Calves are born 
without a functional rumen and are 
unable to digest fiber (Huber et al, 
1961a, b). Research has shown that 
veal calves fed fiber before the rumen 
is developed may suffer digestive dis- 
orders, diarrhea, and a general reduc- 
tion in health and well being (Matie- 
llo et al, 2002; Van Putten, 1982; 
Welchman and Baust, 1987; Wensing 
et al., 1986; Wilson et a!., 1994). 

Although young beef calves con- 
sume grass on pasture (grass Is actu- 
ally low' in fiber and high in soluble 
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sugars) and eventually develop a func- 
tioning rumen, they do not consume 
fibrous forages such as hay or straw 
as early as 14 d of age. Beef calves are 
not generally weaned before 6 mo of 
age. They reach weaning age while 
still consuming a diet mostly com- 
posed of milk, while their mothers 
graze on grass. Grass intake supple- 
ments mother’s milk consumption as 
calves grow. Grasses are high in carbo- 
hydrates and soluble sugars, not in di- 
gestible fiber, which helps to initiate 
rumen development. 

It is unclear what the legislation au- 
thors mean by the term "digestible 
fiber." The term fiber refers to a vari- 
ety of plant cell-wall components in- 
cluding cellulose, hemicellulose, lig- 
nin, pectin, silica, etc. (Goering and 
Van Soest, 1970). These are usually 
found in hay, straw, and other for- 
ages. A calf cannot digest fiber. New- 
born calves have a digestive system 
that is similar to other newborn mam- 
mals. Feed fiber would not be fed to 
a newborn human; therefore, feeding 
fiber to a young calf is questionable. 

Calves are made to digest milk 
early in life. When fed too much 
high fiber feed prior to rumen devel- 
opment, they will not grow well and 
may not develop normally. They will 
not gain BW, will bec’ome unthrifty, 
or both. If milk intake is limited and 
dry feed (grain) is fed, then rumen de- 
velopment will take place as normal 
microbial fermentation begins. Dairy 
calves that are raised as milk herd re- 
placements begin consuming concen- 
trate feed.s (grain) that are low in fi- 
ber at several weeks of age; when 
milk intake is restricted, rumen devel- 
opment occurs. This development in 
a dairy heifer is premature when com- 
pared with either a veal calf or a beef 
calf that may not be weaned until 6 
to 9 mo of age. 

When fiber is fed to young pre-ru- 
minant calves, abnormal conditions 
can result. Calf health and welfare 
may be compromised. Work by Van 
Putten (1982), Wensing et al. (1986). 
Welchman and Daust (1987), Wilson 
et al. (1994), and Matiello et al. 

(2002) indicate that veal calves fed 


straw or other high fiber feeds had in- 
CTeased abomasal lesions, ulcerations, 
or both. In researdh studies by Wen- 
sing et al. (1986), the feeding of com 
silage, straw, and alfalfa all resulted in 
increased incidence and severity of ab- 
omasa! leaons with the greatest in- 
aease in calves fed pellets made with 
com silage or straw. Wiepkema et al. 
(1987) and Morisse et al. (2000) re- 
ported some susceptibility to lesions 
and ulcerations regardless of the type 
of diet fed. Matiello et al. (2002) con- 
cluded that the incidence of lesions 
was increased by the provision of 
solid feeds, particularly from struc- 
tured fiber sources, and concluded 
that there was no benefit from added 
fiber. Those researchers stated that a 
"solid feed able to meet a calf's behav- 
ioral needs and to improve digestive 
processes of veaJ calves without dam- 
aging the digestive apparatus is still 
to be identified” (Matiello et a!., 

2002 ). 

Proposed legislation requires the 
feeding of "digestible fiber” at 14 d 
following birth. Ibis is contraindi- 
cated for a variety of reasons. First, 
feeding fiber at this early date will 
compromise calf health and well be- 
ing. Abomasal ulcers are a clearly doc- 
umented phenomena resulting from 
feeding supplemental fiber to young 
pre-ruminant calves. Fiber, in the 
form of hay, straw, or silage, should 
not be fed to calves until after wean- 
ing and only when rumen develop- 
ment has occurred. Second, the feed- 
ing of fiber in the fomi of hay or 
straw may result in calves that are un- 
dernourished and unhealthy. This 
will result because their underdevel- 
oped rumen cannot yet digest fiber. 
This affects their overall develop- 
ment, slows their growth rate, and 
may result in impaired health. Third, 
if calves are to be fed dry feed at all, 
it should be a calf concentrate or calf 
starter. These feeds are primarily com- 
posed of fermentable carbohydrates, 
such as starches and sugars from 
feeds such as corn, oats, molasses, 
and soybean meal. They are highly di- 
gestible, have little fiber, and w'ill aid 
the calf as it grows and begins the 


process of rumen development. Much 
research (Davis and Drackley, 1998) 
has determined that the best way to 
develop the calf rumen in young 
calves is to feed a small amount of 
calf starter (grain) to initiate the bacte- 
rial fermentations that take place and 
cause rumen development. Feeding 
fiber in the form of hay or straw may 
have a deleterious effect — the oppo- 
site result it was intended to achieve. 
Finally, veal calves fed only milk or 
milk repiacer will be just as healthy 
and usually gain more BW’ than 
calves fed grain and pelleted concen- 
trate feeds, in fact, during the first 4 
to 5 mo of age, milk-fed veal calves 
may gain more BW than their grain- 
fed counterparts because milk is a 
more concentrated, complete, and bal- 
anced source of nutrition and be- 
cause mminant digestion (fermenta- 
tion) is less efficient than pre-rumi- 
nant (direct) digestion. 

It is difficult to agree upon the fac- 
tors that influence animal well being. 
According to Schwartz (1990), there 
are four indicators of well being (pro- 
ductivity, pathological changes, physi- 
ologic or biochemical changes, and 
behavioral changes). Many scientists 
believe that productivity is a good in- 
dicator of animal well being. By this 
definition, veal calf production not 
only results in a quality product for 
marketing to consumers, it provides 
for superior animal well being. Tliere 
are a variety of Quality Assurance Pro- 
grams (dairy, beef, lamb, pork, and 
chicken) in place to ensure optimum 
product quality to the consumer 
while maintaining excellent animal 
care, health, and well being. Ac- 
cording to the Cattlemen's Beef 
Board (Cattlemen's Beef Promotion 
and Research Board, 2002), 71.7% of 
commercial veal producers partici- 
pated in the national Veal Quality As- 
surance Program in 2002. These stan- 
dards promote optima! calf health, 
perfonnance, well being, and market- 
ability of the resulting prcxluct. 

Implications 

According to scientific studies and 
evaluation of existing production 
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practices, calves raised on veal farms 
are well cared for and have their nu- 
trition and health needs met. ITie leg- 
islative issues discussed in this paper 
included a ban on tethering, mandat- 
ing the feeding of iron supplements 
after birth, and requiring the feeding 
of "digestible fiber" beginning at 14 d 
of age. These are all contraindicated 
for optimal veal calf health. Tether 
systems are not stressful, and are ben- 
eficial for veal calves as shown repeat- 
edly by both university research and 
practical observation. Iron levels are 
maintained above minimum levels 
on veal farms to assure adequate 
health and performance while meet- 
ing consumer demands. Digestible fi- 
ber is not recommended for veal 
calves because of well-documented 
health requirements. All of the pro- 
posed legislation G^ew Jersey, Califor- 
nia, and Illinois) has currently been 
defeated or stalled; however, it has al- 
ready been re-introduced into the 
New Jersey legislature (New Jersey 
State legislature, 20()4). These kinds 
of measures may bring about more 
significant, but not necessarily ani- 
mal-friendly, measures in the manage- 
ment of domestic livestock. 
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These supplemental comments are submitted for the record to provide clarification and 
additional background in response to specific questions and concerns raised during testimony 
presented by witnesses on May 8, 2007 to the Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry of 
the House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture. 

Swine. Poultry, and Transmissible Spongifonn Encephalopathies (TSEs) 

During testimony of others, it was stated, “Nonambulatory cattle are not the only downer animals 
who may jeopardize the health of Americans. Scientific studies have pointed to the possibility 
that pigs, whose diet can include ground-up cattle remains, may harbor a porcine form of mad 
cow disease.” 

Although swine challenged experimentally via parenteral (intercerebral, intravenous, and 
intraperitoneal) inoculation have been found to be susceptible to the etiologic agent that causes 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE, “mad cow disease”) and have developed pathologic 
changes,'’^ administering BSE-affected bovine brain orally to swine resulted in no evidence of 
disease (testing was carried out to a duration of 7 years).^ Nor was disease identified in swine (or 
poultry) that had substantial exposure to the same feedstuff risk ingredients as cattle during the 
period of peak incidence of BSE in the United Kingdom.^ Since that time, histopathologic 
examinations of the brains of pigs fed meat and bone meal have revealed no evidence of deposits 
of abnormal prion proteins.'' These observations suggest a species barrier may exist between 
cattle and pigs with regard to oral transmission of BSE. Preliminary findings of an assessment of 
the transmissibility of sheep scrapie and chronic wasting disease (CWD) from cervids to swine 
have also been negative.^ No naturally occurring TSE of swine has been conclusively identified. 

Studies^’® of transmissibility of BSE to domestic chickens indicate they are resistant to both 
parenteral and oral challenge; testing has involved both histopathologic examination and mouse 
bioassay. Some male birds in one experiment* did show abnormal neurologic clinical signs; 
however, no significant degenerative pathologic change was identified in brain, spinal cord, 
sciatic nerve, or skeletal muscle tissues from these birds and similar clinical signs have been 
observed in birds challenged with normal brain tissue. No evidence of transmission of TSE was 
observed when nervous system tissue collected from the birds showing neurologic signs was 
tested by means of mouse bioassay. 

Use of Antimicrobials 

Antimicrobials are used therapeutically to treat, prevent, and control disease in animals. 
Inappropriate restrictions on the use of antimicrobials for prevention and control can result in 
unintended consequences, such as higher levels of disease in animals that, in turn, require more 
antimicrobials to treat. Increased use can spur a consequent increase in pathogen resistance. 
Experience in Denmark has demonstrated increased antimicrobial resistance to several important 
antimicrobials used to treat human disease after use of antimicrobial grow'th promoters in 
animals was prohibited. For example, in Enterococcus faecium isolated from healthy people, 
resistance to virginiamycin, vancomycin, and tetracycline increased between 1997 and 2005. In 
Salmonella Typhimurium from humans, resistance to tetracycline, ampicillin, and ciprofloxacin 
has increased. There are few examples of reduced resistance in people since the ban.^ 
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Bans on classes of use of antimicrobials, such as for prevention and control of disease 
(“nontherapcutic use”), threaten animal health and welfare. Such decisions are most 
appropriately based on risk analysis of specific drug-pathogen-use combinations, rather than 
broad-brush prohibitions. In addition, risks presented by use/misuse of antimicrobials in animals 
and use/misuse of antimicrobials in humans must be placed in perspective. Based on scientific 
data available to date, as well as the professional experience of veterinarians, the antimicrobial 
resistance impact of the use of antimicrobials in animals is possibly overestimated in 
justifications provided for proposed legislation to ban certain classes of use of antimicrobials.* 

What Role Should Consumers’ Preferences Play in Animal Welfare Decisions? 

As scientists, veterinarians would be most comfortable if every animal welfare decision was 
made on the basis of all the legitimate data that could be gathered. The AVMA, however, 
recognizes that consumer preferences have always played an important and legitimate role in 
animal welfare decision-making. That’s because society (i.e., consumers) ultimately determines 
what its level of comfort is with how animals are used and cared for. As veterinarians, our 
members work with animals and clients within that context every day. 

The obligation and challenge, for those of us who are really concerned about animal welfare, is 
to ensure that consumers, in their desire to protect the welfare of animals, are clearly and 
honestly apprised of the advantages and disadvantages each system and animal care practice 
provides. 

How Welfare-Friendly Is the United Slates and How Does It Compare With Other Countries? 

In general, the health and welfare of agricultural animals in the United States has never been 
better. That doesn’t mean there isn’t room for improvement. We do a great job in the area of 
health, safety, and performance, but perhaps not as well when it comes to meeting the behavioral 
needs of some agricultural animals. Animal welfare science has progressed dramatically over the 
past couple of decades and has proven its ability to identify animal welfare problems and find 
solutions. As we learn more about the species-typical behaviors of animals and which species- 
typical behaviors are actually necessary for good welfare, the AVMA is confident that we will be 
able to find ways to accommodate those behaviors in US production systems. 

When comparing the welfare of animals in the United States with the welfare of animals in other 
countries, one must understand that philosophical differences in which measures of welfare are 
believed to be most important will affect how animal care is approached and how the overall 
welfare of the animal is perceived. In Northern Europe, for example, considerable emphasis is 
placed on natural environments and the ability of animals to perform species-typical behaviors. 
Less emphasis may be placed on health and production measures. This trade-off means that 
behavioral health is likely to be good, but physical health and performance may be negatively 
affected. 

Developing countries are yet another situation. In those countries, resources are scarce and are 
much more likely to be directed toward tackling human problems than animal welfare problems. 
The welfare of animals in these countries, therefore, may necessarily be somewhat poorer than 
what you might see in industrialized countries having more expendable resources. 
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Effectiveness of Voluntary vs Involuntary Approaches in Ensuring Animal Welfare 
In the case of involuntary regulation (exemplified by the Animal Welfare Act), the supporting 
framework for a particular industry must stretch from coast to coast. It requires verification, 
regulatory management and oversight, scientific and medical inputs, and substantial public 
transaction time when changes have to be made. Transaction time is what is most burdensome — 
appreciable improvements are held up by the political dynamic. An example is found in how 
much time it has taken to implement the 1985 amendments to the Animal Welfare Act. Taxpayer 
burdens are large and, if changes are needed, the bureaucratic framework is burdensome and 
time scales can be very long. 

For agricultural animals, the associated system would be considerably larger and more complex 
to manage under involuntary mandate. The budget would far exceed anything the Animal 
Welfare Act has needed for appropriate function. Countries that have regulated on-farm care tend 
to be small countries with small agricultural infrastructures. Larger countries, such as the United 
States, Canada, and Australia have not used a federal regulation system to manage farm 
complexes. Even the European Union, which is now attempting to spread agricultural animal 
care regulations evenly across member countries, is finding the task daunting — Western Europe 
and the United Kingdom are in dispute with Southern Europe (Italy, Spain, and France, which 
are larger countries and have larger agricultural infrastructures), and Central Europe and 
Scandinavia show considerable variation in what is held to be humane standards and their 
w'illingness to further regulate. 

Voluntary approaches have the advantage that they are typically market-driven (i.e., they 
incorporate the “citizen” component), but involve fewer individuals in direct decision-making 
roles — appreciable improvements can thereby be made more quickly, 


'Dawson M, Weils GA, Parker BN, Scott AC. Primary parenteral transmission of bovine spongiform encephalopathy to the pig. 
VetRecmOJ27-.m-9. 
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May 18,2007 


The Honorable Collin Peterson, Chairman 
Agriculture Committee 
The Honorable Leonard Boswell, Chairman 
Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry Subcommittee 
1301 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairmen Peterson and Boswell; 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify at the May 8, 2007 hearing on animal 
welfare issues. Some questions came up during the hearing that I was asked to 
respond to in writing, and a few points were raised that we felt warranted submitting 
additional information. On behalf of our organization’s 10 million supporters 
nationwide, please accept this letter and the accompanying document for inclusion in 
the May 8 hearing record. 

Downed cow with BSE entering food supply 


During the hearing, Representative Goodlatte stated emphatically that no BSE-positIve 
cow in the United States had ever been processed for human consumption or entered 
the food supply, and that my claim otherwise was untrue. Here are a few excerpts 
from documents (with links to the full documents) that support my recollection of the 
circumstances surrounding the first identified case of BSE in the United States, 
announced by USDA in December 2003. While the agencies insisted that consumers 
faced no significant risk, they did indicate that meal from the downer cow diagnosed 
with BSE entered the food supply: 

From FDA - httnt/Avww.cfsan.fda.govA-eomm/bsefao.html 

(Commonly Asked Questions About BSE in Products Regulated by FDA's Center 

for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition (CFSAN)) 

Did meat and meat products from the 2003 BSE cow enter the food supply? 

As soon as the BSE case was identified, both USDA and FDA activated their BSE 
Emergency Response Plans, and USDA immediately recalled the meat. Meat that did 
enter the food supply was quickly traced and was removed from the marketplace. 
Moreover, all the organs in which infectious prions occur were removed at slaughter 
and did not enter the food supply. 


Promoting ttio groteclion ol ail aniraais 

2100 L Street, NW. Washington. DC 2W3r • 2O2-4$2-1l0O • rax: 202-778-S132 - w\vw.hsus.org 
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From USDA - htti>;//ww'w.usda.gov/Newsrooin/0439»03.html 

(Agriculture Secretary Ann M. Veneman*s Interview on CNN: America Morning, 12/24/2003) 

SOLEDAD O’BRIAN, co-anchor: "Well, few terms can send a tremor through the beef industry like 
Mad Cow Disease. The government insists that the nation's food supply is safe. Despite the first case 
of Mad Cow Disease ever reported in the US. It's still not known if any of the infected meat has 
reached stores or shelves. Earlier this morning 1 spoke with Agriculture Secretary Ann Veneman and 
asked her whether we know ifciits from the diseased animal had beon sold." 

SECRETARY ANN VENEMAN (Secretary of Agriculture): "We do know that the product has gone 
into other processing plants from the initial slaughter plant. And we are now tracing that product 
We've issued a recall for about 10,000 pounds of meat. Which is a, relatively sraall recall. And we'll be 
tracing that forward to see where the product went and to remove it from the food supply. . 


From CDC - http://www.cdc.gov/MMWR/prcview/mmwrhtml/mm5253a2.htm 

(CDC Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report, 1/8/2004, “Bovine Spongiform Encephalopathy 

in a Dairy Cow — Washington State, 2003) 

“The BSE-positive cow was aged 6.5 years when it was slaughtered on Decetnber 9. Before slaughter, 
the cow was nonambulatory; its condition was attributed to complications from calving. The animal 
was examined by a USDA Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) veterinary medical officer both 
before and after slaughter. After examination, the carcass was released for use as food for human 
consumption, '['issues (e.g., brain, spinal cord, and small intestine) considered to be at high risk for the 
transmission of the BSE agent were removed from the cow during slaughter and sent for inedible 
rendering (often used for nonruminant animal feed).... 

“The U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) and inspectors from Oregon and Washington have 
located all known potentially infectious rendered products from the BSE-positive cow. The rendering 
plants that processed this materia! have placed a voluntary hold on all known potentially infectious 
products, none of which had left the control of the companies or entered commercial distribution as of 
January 7, 2004.’’ 


From USDA - http://www.usda.gov/Newsroom/0433.03.html 

(Transcript of news conference with Agriculture Secretary Ann M. Veneman on BSE, 
12/23/2003) 

SECRETARY VENEMAN: After the animal was slaughtered meat was sent for prexjessing to Midway 
Meats in Washington State. USDA's Food Safety Inspection Service Is working quickly to accurately 
determine the final disposition of the products from the animal. . .. 

MR. FABl: Randy Fabi with Reuters. I’m just—what is the likelihood that any ofthis cow made it into 
the food supply? I know that you have contacted the meat suppliers. Is there a recall underway? 
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SECRETARY VENEMAN: That's-that, Randy, is what we're trying to identify at this point. We do 
believe that the product from the animal went to two further processing plants. This plant was a very 
small plant. It just slaughters a few animals, and our current understanding, and again it's very 
preliminary, is that that product did go to further processing plants. But again, one thing that is 
important to remember is that muscle cuts of meats have almost no risk. In fact, as far as the science is 
concerned, 1 know of no science to show that you can transmit BSE from muscle cuts of meat. So the 
fact that it's gone to further processing is not significant in terms of human health. But we are doing the 
trace backs. We are looking at trace forwardsi where Uid the product go. And we will take appropriate 
actions as we make the determinations as to where the product is and what has happened to it. 

1 think we - 1 mentioned one of them, but there is actually two. 

DR. MURANO: Let me first reiterate what the Secretary just said. You should know that the tissues 
that are the infectious tissues from an animal that has BSE, that is the central nervous system tissues, 
the brains, spinal cord and so forth, of this animal did not enter the food supply. Those tissues to 
rendering. So they did not enter the food supply. That's very important to know. 

Now, the muscles cuts, as the Secretary said, went from the slaughter facility' to another facility that 
did the deboning and that facility is Midway Meats, as the Secretary mentioned. Then from there we 
believe that it went to two other facilities. One is called Willamette and the second one is called 
Interstate Meat, both in Washington State. 

Again, the muscle cuts arc where there is virtually no risk of BSE. The material, the brain, spinal cord, 
distal ileum, which is where the BSE agent resides, those materials did not enter the food supply. 

PARTICIPANT: (inaudible) with CNN. You said the health risks are minimal but what if someone did 
eat meat contaminated with this. What are the health risks? 

SECRETARY VENEMAN: Well, again as Dr. Murano just indicated, there is virtually no chance that 
the meat has been contaminated and the agents, that would be the high risk agents in any animal have 
been removed from this particular animal so we really don’t believe that there is — we believe that the 
risk of any kind of human health effect is extremely low.... 


Double-Decker Horse Trailers 


In a similar effort to impugn our credibility, former Representative Stcnholm, during his testimony, 
stated that we had made false claims regarding the treatment of horses sent to slaughter. To illustrate 
his point, he noted that we circulated a video to Members of Congress suggesting that horses are 
inhumanely transported on double-decker trailers. Then Representative Stenholm stated that it's been 
against federal law since 1 995 to transport horses via double-decker trucks. 

However, he failed to mention that the regulations addressing double-decker transport, pursuant to the 
Commercial Transportation of Equines for Slaughter legislation that Congress enacted as part of the 
1 996 Farm Bill, didn't go into effect until December 7, 2006 because industry pressed for that delay 
(9 C.F.R. § 88.3; final rule issued December 7, 2001). Furthermore, there has not been meaningful 
enforcement of the prohibition other than for the final leg of the trip to the slaughterhouse, so horses 
can still be transported via double-decker vehicles in earlier segments of the long-haul across country. 
Florses frequently face multiple trips in multiple vehicles as they are moved from auction to stockyards 
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and other locations. USDA enforcement occurs only at the slaughterhouse, the final leg of the journey. 
Thus, it is not uncommon to find horses shipped for thousands of miles in double-decker trucks, 
offloaded at a location near the plant, and placed in trailers conforming to the new regulation for the 
final, short trip to the slaughterhouse. In April 2007 (after the regulations took effect), when The 
HSUS rescued 30 horses from a killer buyer five days after the closure of the Cave! plant in DeKalb, 
Illinois, brand inspections and logs demonstrated that those horses were hauled for almost a thousand 
miles in double-decker trucks back and forth to the plant. As a result, many had to be treated for 
severe open wounds from the double-decker trucks’ exposed sharp edges and some had to be put down 
due to the harshness of the transport and injuries related directly to it. Another striking example of the 
hazards and use of double-decker trucks was the horrifying accident on September 27, 2006 (well after 
the 1 995 date cited by Mr. Stenholm) on a Missouri interstate highway that claimed the lives of 1 7 
horses on their way to the Cavel International horse slaughterhouse. The double-decker truck used to 
transport 41 horses and one mule overturned and many horses had limbs extending from the holes in 
the trailer sides that were severed or had to be amputated. The crowding of the double-decker truck 
led to horses being trapped under other horses and crushed to death. 


Percentage of HSUS Budget Spent on Direct Care for Animals 


Representative Kagen asked that we identify the percentage of our organization’s budget devoted to 
direct care for animals. Attached is a document showing our direct animal care expenses during the 
past two years - 20.89% in 2005 (the year of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita) and 12.03% in 2006. While 
direct care is an important component of our overall work, The HSUS has been carrying out its mission 
to provide a mainstream voice for animals for more than a half-century through advocacy, education, 
investigation, litigation, legislation, and hands-on programs. 


Thank you again for your consideration and inclusion of this letter and attachment in the May 8 
hearing record. 


Sincerely, 

Wayne Pacelle 
President and CEO 
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The Humane Society of the United Stales 
Direct Animal Care Expenses 
2005 and 2006 


Department 

2005 

Direct Expenses 

2006 

Direct Expenses 

Animal Care Facilities* 

3,770,000 

3.789,000 

Disaster Services 

15,759,000 

6,578,000 

Grants to SPCAs, Humane Sncielies, Sanctuaries 

492,000 

366,000 

Wildlife Land Trust 

790,000 

825,000 

Companion Animals dept 

1,093,000 

1,098,000 

Animal Care Expo** 

371,000 

401,000 


22,275.000 

13,057,000 

Percentage of Total Expenditures 

20 89% 

12 0314 

Total Actual Expenditures, per audited financials 

106,620,867 

108,503,740 


•Includes Black Beauty Ranch, Cape Wildhfe Center, Rural Area Veterinary Services (RAVS). Rmnona Wildlife Rehab Center. Dallas Clinic, and Wildlife 
Hotline 


••Each year, the HSUS Animal Care EXTO provides animal shelter professionals from across the country and world with training to help them improve their 
efforts by providing dozens of workshops covering topics ranging from volunteer recruitment and fundraising to shelter medicine, spay/neuter programs, and 
cruelty investigations 


5/18/2007 4 47 PM 
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The National Cattlemen’s Beef Association Commitment to Animal Care 


Cattlemen have long recognized the need to properly care for livestock. Beef cattle 
producers take pride in their responsibility to provide proper care to cattle. They have, in 
many cases passed on animal care principles from generation to generation. Personal 
experience, training and professional judgment all serve as valuable resources for 
providing this care. 

Research has provided additional information that can supplement experience and in the 
quest for continual improvement in the cattle industry, research provides the basis for 
many day-to-day decisions about animal husbandry. Sound animal husbandry practices, 
based on decades of practical experience and research, are known to impact the well- 
being of cattle, individual animal health and herd productivity. Therefore management 
programs should be science-based and common-sense driven. As such, the cattle industry 
continues their commitment to proper care and handling of their livestock. 


The National Cattlemen’s Beef Association (NCBA) has several initiatives aimed at 
combining sound animal husbandry practices. These are based on decades of practical 
experience and research and the most up to date seience and education, in order to assure 
animal health and well-being as well as provide a safe, quality product. 

• The Beef Quality Assurance Program (BQA) was established in 1 987 to 
provide cattle producers with the principles and tools to use every day to ensure 
animals are given proper care and attention. BQA unites producers with experts 
(animal scientists, veterinarians, feed suppliers, animal health companies, 
raeatpackers, retailers and state and federal regulators) to develop management 
programs using the latest science and technology to assure proper animal care, 
beef quality and safety. Cattlemen become certified when they meet criteria for 
quality and beef production set forth in the BQA guidelines. Producers undergo 
continuous training to remain certified. BQA incorporates current Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA), Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), and United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA) regulations as well as Hazard Analysis 
Critical Control Point (HACCP) principles. Today, BQA influences more than 
ninety percent of U.S. cattle. 

• In 1 996 NCBA developed The Producer Code for Cattle Care as an additional 
resource for U.S. producers in their efforts to raise healthy cattle and help with 
their commitment to proper care and handling of their livestock. In 2003 cattle 
producer leaders worked with animal health and well-being experts to create an 
expanded version of the code, entitled The Cattle Industry’s Guidelines for the 
Care and Handling of Cattle. While there is not one specific set of production 
practices that can be recommended for all cattle producers, these guidelines 
provide a basis for care and handling. NCBA’s Cattle Care Working Group 
developed the.se guidelines with a significant amount of input and discussions 
with veterinarians, animal scientists, agricultural engineers and animal well-being 
experts. The guidelines were adopted hy the NCBA Executive Committee, Cattle 
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Health and Well-being Committee and the Beef Quality Assurance Program in 
2004, and are a part of the BQA program. These guidelines are also endorsed by 
the Academy of Veterinary Consultants, the American Association of Bovine 
Practitioners, the Food Marketing Institute and the National Council of Chain 
Restaurants. 

The guidelines address the following areas: feeding and nutrition, appropriate to the type 
of cattle; disease prevention practices and health care; identification; shelter and housing; 
handing; marketing; emergency procedures; transportation, including emergencies; non- 
ambulatory cattle; euthanasia; heat stress procedures, including feedlot cattle as well as 
pasture cattle; training and education for maintaining and improving cattle care; and 
handling implementation and review programs, including self-evaluation for cattle 
producers. Below are the general cattle care recommendations. The full Guidelines are 
attached. 


The Code of Cattle Care General Recommendations: 

1. Provide necessary food, water, and care to protect the health and well-being of 
animals. 

2. Provide disease prevention practices to protect herd health, including access to 
veterinary care. 

3. Provide facilities that allow safe, humane and efficient movement and/or restraint 
of cattle. 

4. Use appropriate methods to humanely euthanize terminally sick or injured 
livestock and dispose of them properly. 

5. Provide personnel with training/experience to properly handle and car for cattle. 

6. Make timely observations of cattle to ensure basic needs are being met. 

7. Minimize stress when transporting cattle. 

8. Keep updated on advancements and changes in the industry to make decisions 
based upon sound production practices and consideration for animal well-being. 

9. Persons who willfully mistreat animals will not be tolerated. 


• NCBA also has a Producers Guide for Judicious Use of Antibiotics, which was 
adapted from the American Veterinary Medical Association, American 
Association of Bovine Practitioners and the Academy of Veterinary Consultants’ 
Appropriate Antibiotic Use Guidelines and have been in place since 1987. The 
guidelines specifically outline the appropriate use of antibiotics. Some key points 
are: 

1 . Avoid using antibiotics that are important in human medicine. 

2. Use a narrow spectrum of antimicrobials whenever possible. 

3. Treat the fewest number of animals possible. 

4. Antibiotic use should be limited to prevent or control disease and should 
not be used if the principle intent is to improve performance. 
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National Cattlemen^s Beef Association 


130} F^nvytvaNaAvs., NWAOoSOO • Washlngfon. DC2000a-im • iOM47-OS26 • RiK2Oi^)3B<)607 


May 8, 2007 


The Honorable Collin Peterson 
Chairman 

House Committee on Agriculture 
1301 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, E>C 20515 

The Honorable Leonard L. Boswell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultiy 
1301 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 


The Honorable Bob Goodlatte 
Ranking Member 
House Committee on Agriculture 
1301 Longworth House Office Bldg, 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Robin Hayes 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 
1301 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Congressmen Peterson, Goodlatte, Boswell, and Hayes: 

The cattle industry organizations signed below represent America’s family ranchers and cattle farmers. Long before 
there were activist groups, it was the members of our organizations that championed the humane treatment of animals 
because it was the right thing to do, as well as being good for business. Our industry, however, continues to be vilified 
by activists and we would like to express our concerns about the current animal activist agenda and their efforts to 
destroy our industry through actions in the slates, Congress, and their effort to be a part of the 2007 Farm Bill. 


As you are well aware, the 2007 Farm Bill has sparked the interest of a wide array of groups, including many who want 
to use the rcauthorization as an opportunity to Insert their activist agenda into the one piece of legislation that affects 
U.S. farmers and ranchers more than any other. Many issues brought forth by these groups, while worthy of discussion 
and appropriate to the jurisdiction and purview of the House Committee on Agriculture, are not appropriate for the farm 
bill and should not be included in the farm bill process. 


Producers have been proactive in the humane treatment of animals by implementing industry-led standards and 
guidelines based on the latest scientific recommendations for animal welfare management systems. Ranchers, not 
activists, should be dictating animal care and treatment practices. The animal rights activists want to be a part of the 
farm bill process in an attempt to legitimize their efforts and be seen by the public and Congress as mainstream. This 
potential recognition would only further their assault on animal agriculture. It should not be forgotten that their 
underlying goal is not humane treatment, but an eventual end to all animal agriculture. 

As constituents of the Committee, we appreciate your consideration of our concerns and look forward to working with 
you to continue our commitment to the humane treatment of our livestock. 


Sincerely, 

National Cattlemen’s Beef Association 
American Veal Association 
Alabama Cattlemen's Association 
Arizona Cattle Feeders Association 
Arkansas Cattlemen’s Association 
California Cattlemen’s Association 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
Colorado Livestock Association 


America's Cattle Industry 

Dsrtvef Wostvngtcn D C Chicago 
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Florida Association of Livestock Markets 
Florida Cattlemen’s Association 
Florida Farm Bureau 
Georgia Cattlemen’s Association 
Independent Cattlemen’s Association 
Illinois Beef Association 
Indiana Beef Cattle Association 
Iowa Cattlemen’s Association 
Kansas Livestock Association 
Kentucky Cattlemen’s Association 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association 
Maryland Cattlemen’s Association 
Michigan Cattlemen’s Association 
Minnesota State Cattlemen’s Association 
Mississippi Cattlemen’s Association 
Montana Stockgrowers Association 
Nebraska Cattlemen’s Association 
Nevada Cattlemen’s Association 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 
New Mexico Federal Lands Council 
New Mexico Wool Growers 
New York Beef Producers Association 
North Carolina Cattlemen’s Association 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association 
Ohio Cattlemen’s Association 
Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association 
South Carolina Cattlemen’s Association 
South Dakota Cattlemen’s Association 
Southeast Milk Producers 
Sunbelt Milk Producers 
Tennessee Cattlemen’s Association 
Texas and Southwest Cattle Raisers 
Texas Cattle Feeders Association 
Utah Cattlemen’s Association 
Virginia Cattlemen’s Association 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association 
Washington Cattle Feeders Association 
West Virginia Cattlemen’s Association 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
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Sccf • flaify • Vsal ProiSucsrs !ini:eiteri pay 

pay $1 head SI l.aad or eq'ii<a;£m 


Si-iie Bijof 
Council 
Collects 
Dollar 


50? 


Cat!!t.mori s 
Boo" 
Boara 


50? 

Beef ■ 

' Promotion 

Operating 

Committee 

sip Federation 

of State 
Beef 

State Councils s 

Programs 

ProgratTis & Materials*’ 


National 

Programs 


By law, the ()],%r<3tjng Committee reviews and recommends approval of checkoff programs and must contract with rtattoria! 
indiistiy-governed organizations to carry them out. Some of the primary contractors are the National Cattlemen’s Beef 
Association (NCBA), American National CattleWomen (ANCW), the National Livestock Producers Asstxiation (NLPA), the 
United Stales Meat Exp<Tt Federation (USMEF) and the fyfeat Importers Council of America (MICA), Ail programs and 
budgets must be approved by the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA). 


*1 States may invest a portion of their 50 cents in natlonaf programs, 

*2 The Beef Promotion Operating Committee has 10 members from Catttemen’s Beef Board and 10 members 
from NCSA's Federation of skte Beef Councils. 

*3 NatiomM programs and materials are used by states to extend national priorities. 


The Beef Promotion and Research Act outlines the specific responsihilities of the 
organizations that comprise the checkoff structure. 


Beef Board 

Created by the Beef Promotion and Research 
Act to administer the Beef Checkoff Program, 
the Beef Board is made up of volunteers 
nominated by state producer organizations and 
importers, and appointed by the U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture. Duties include certification of 
state beef councils, evaluation of programs, 
annual budget approval and overseeing 
collection of the $l-perdiead beef checkoff. 
Administrative costs for the Beef Board are 
capped at 5 percent of projected revenue, and 
the board has always remained well below this 
level. 

State Beef Couticiis 

State beef councils collect the $l-per-head 
checkoff and retain control of 50 cents of 
every dollar to conduct and implement state- 


level programs that are consistent with the 
Beef P.'omotion and Research Act. States may 
invest a portion of their 50 cents in national 
programs and then elect producers to serve on 
the Federation of State Beef Councils Division 
of the NCBA Board to oversee program 
deve!op,Tient and implementation. 

Operating Committee 

The Beef Promotion Operating Committee 
reviews and approves national checkoff 
programs and contracts with national industty- 
governed organizations to implement programs. 
The Beef Board selects 10 of its members to 
serve on the Beef Promotion Operating 
Committee. Together as the Federation, slate 
beef councils select the other 10 producers to 
serve on the 20-member committee. 
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The Cattle Industry's 
Guidelines for the 
Care and Handling of 
Cattle 
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Introduction 

Cattlemen have long recognized the need to properly care for 
livestock. Sound animal husbandry practices, based on decades of 
practical experience and research, are known to impact the well- 
being of cattle, individual animal health and herd productivity. Cattle 
are produced in very diverse environments and geographic locations 
in the United States. There is not one specific set of production 
practices that can be recommended for all cattle producers. Personal 
experience, training and professional judgment can serve as a 
valuable resource for providing proper animal care. 

Producer Code of Cattle Care 

Beef cattle producers take pride in their responsibility to provide 
proper care to cattle. The Code of Cattle Care below lists general 
recommendations for care and handling of cattle: 

• Provide necessary food, water and care to protect the health and 
well-being of animals. 

• Provide disease prevention practices to protect herd health, 
including access to veterinary care. 

• Provide facilities that allow safe, humane, and efficient movement 
and/or restraint of cattle. 

• Use appropriate methods to humanely euthanize terminally sick or 
injured livestock and dispose of them properly. 

• Provide personnel with training/experience to properly handle 
and care for cattle. 

• Make timely observations of cattle to ensure basic needs are 
being met. 

• Minimize stress when transporting cattle. 

• Keep updated on advancements and changes in the industry to 
make decisions based upon sound production practices and 
consideration for animal well-being. 

• Persons who willfully mistreat animals will not be tolerated. 
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Feeding and Nutrition 

Diets for all classes of beef cattle should meet the 
recommendations of the National Research Council (NRC) and/or 
recommendations of a nutritional consultant. 


• Cattle must have access to an adequate water supply. Estimated 
water requirements for all classes of beef cattle in various 
production settings are described in the NRC Nutrient 
Requirements of Beef Cattle. 

• Provide adequate feed. Avoid feed and water interruption longer 
than 24 hours. 

• Feecistuffs and feed ingredients should be of satisfactory quality to 
meet nutritional needs. 

• Under certain circumstances (e.g., droughts, frosts, and floods), 
test feecistuffs or other dietary components to determine the 
presence of substances that can be detrimental to cattle well- 
being, such as nitrate, prus,sic acid, mycotoxins, etc. 

• Producers should become familiar with potential micronutrient 
deficiencies or excesses in their respective geographical areas and 
use appropriately formulated supplements. 

• Use only USDA, FDA and EPA approved products for use in cattle. 
These products must be used in accordance with the approved 
product use guidelines. 


Feeding CiiideHnes for Beef Cows 

Body condition scoring of beef cows is a scientifically approved 
method to assess nutritional status. Body condition scores (BCS) 
range from 1 (emaciated, skeletal) to 9 (obese). 

• A BCS of 4-6 is most desirable for health and production. A BCS 
of 2 or under is not acceptable and immediate corrective action 
should be taken. 

• During periods of prolonged drought and widespread shortages of 
hay and other feedstuffs, the average BCS of cows within a httrd 
may temporarily decline. This is not desirable, but may be 
outside the cattle owner's control until drought relief is achieved. 

• During periods of decreasing temperature, feeding plans should 
reflect increased energy needs. 
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feeding Guidelines for Stocker Cattle 

Stockers are raised on a wide variety of forages (native pasture, 
annuals, improved pasture) with minimal additional nutrient 
supplementation. 

• On growing forages, stocking rates should be established that meet 
production goals for growth and performance. 

• On dormant pastures, supplement cattle as needed to meet 
maintenance or growth requirements for the animal's weight, 
breed, and age as established by NRC guidelines and targeted 
production goals of the operation. 

Feeding Guideiines for Feeder Cattle 

Feedyarcl cattle can eat diverse diets, but the typical ration 
contains a high proportion of grain(s) (corn, milo, barley, grain by- 
products) and a smaller proportion of roughages (hay, straw-; silage, 
hulls, etc.). The NRC lists the dietary requirements of beef cattle 
(based on weight, weather, frame score, etc.) and the feeding value of 
various commodities included in the diet. 

■ Consult a nutritionist (private consultant, university or feed 
company employee) for advice on ration formulation and 
feeding programs. 

• Avoid sudden changes in ration composition or amount of ration 
offered. 

• Monitor changes in feces, incidence of digestive upsets (acidosis or 
bloat) and foot health to evaluate the feeding program. 

• A small percentage of cattle in feedyards develop larninitis or 
founder. Mild cases do not affect animal welfare or performance; 
however, hooves that are double their normal length compromise 
movement. Extreme cases should be provided appropriate care 
and marketed as soon as possible. 
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Disease Prevention Practices and Health Care 

Like other species, cattle are susceptible to infectious diseases, 
metabolic disorders, toxins, parasites, neoplasia and injury. Control 
programs should be based on risk assessment and efficacy of available 
products. Economic losses are reduced by early intervention through 
health management programs. Healthy herds are more productive. 

The producer should work with a veterinarian and/or nutritionist 
to determine the risk of infectious, metabolic and toxic diseases and 
to develop effective management programs when designing a herd 
health plan. 

Producers and their employees should have the ability to 
recognize common health problems and know how to properly 
utilize animal health products and other control measures. 

When prevention or control measures are ineffective, the 
producer should promptly contact a veterinarian for a diagnosis and 
treatment program to reduce animal suffering and animal losses. 

Cows 

• It is desirable for cows to have a BCS of at least 4 before the 
calving season. 

• During calving season, cows should be checked regularly for 
calving difficulties. First-calf heifers may require more frequent 
observation and care. 

• Producers should consider contacting a veterinarian for advice or 
assistance if cows or heifers have calving difficulties that cannot be 
corrected by the producer within a reasonable amount of time. 

• Cows with mild lameness, early eye problems such as ocular 
neoplasia, mastitis or loss of body condition should be examined 
to determine well-being and in some cases be promptly marketed. 

Calves 

• Castration and dehorning are done for the protection of the 
animal, other cattle in the herd and people who handle the cattle. 
Castration prior to 1 20 days of age or when calves weigh less than 
500 pounds is strongly recommended. 

• When horns are present, it is strongly recommended that calves 
be dehorned prior to 120 days of age. Dehorning should be done 
before the diameter of the horn base grows to one-inch in 
diameter or more. 

• Weaning can be less stressful by castrating and dehorning calves 
early in life, vaccinating against respiratory diseases prior to 
weaning, and providing proper pre-weaning nutrition. 
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Stfxker and feeder Cattle 

• All incoming Stocker and feeder cattle should be vaccinated 
against Bovine Respiratory Disease {BRDi. Stocker cattle that will 
be grazing rangeland or pasture should be vaccinated against 
clostridial diseases. The use of other vaccines and parasite control 
should be based on risk assessment and efficacy of available 
animal health products. 

• !t is strongly recommended that a local anesthetic (cornual 
nerve block) be used when the horn base is one-inch or more 
in diameter. 

• A local anesthetic should be used when heifers are spayed using 
the flank approach. 

• High risk cattle should be checked at least daily for illness, 
lameness or other problems during the first .30 days following 
arrival. 

• Pregnancy in immature heifers can result in calving difficulties and 
subsequent trauma to the birth canal, paralysis or death of the 
heifer. For these reasons it is often more humane to abort pregnant 
heifers. This should be done under the direction of a veterinarian. 

» If heifers in the feedyard or a Stocker operation deliver a full-term, 
healthy calf, it should be allowed to nurse to obtain colostrum. At 
all times, these calves must be handled humanely and provided 
proper nutrition. Compromised calves or fetuses should be 
promptly euthanized and disposed of according to local 
regulations. 

• "Bulling" is a term to describe aggressive riding of a steer by one 
or more penmates. Bullers should be promptly removed from the 
pen to prevent serious injury. 
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Identification 

• If cattle are branded, it should be accomplished quickly, expertly 
and with the proper equipment. 

• Feeder cattle should not be re-branded when entering a feedlot 
unless required by law. 

• Brands should be of appropriate size to achieve clear 
identification. 

• Jaw brands should not be used. 

• Ear notching may be used to identify cattle. 

• Wattling, ear splitting and other surgical alterations for 
identification are strongly discouraged. 

Shelter and Housing 

• Cattle in backgrounding facilities or feedyards must be offered 
adequate space for comfort, socialization and environmental 
management. 

• Pen maintenance, including manure harvesting, will help improve 
pen conditions. 

• Mud is more of a problem in the winter with low evaporation rate 
or improper drainage conditions. Accumulation of mud on cattle 
should be monitored as a measure of pen condition and cattle 
care in relation to recent weather conditions. 

• Feedyards should use dust reduction measures to improve animal 
performance. 

• Floors in housing facilities should be properly drained and barns 
and handling alleys should provide traction to prevent injuries to 
animals and handlers. 

• Handling alleys and housing pens must be free of sharp edges and 
protrusions to prevent injury to animals and handlers. 

• Design and operate alleys and gates to avoid impeding cattle 
movement. When operating gates and catches, reduce excessive 
noLse, which may cause distress to the animals. 

• Adjust hydraulic or manual restraining chutes to the appropriate 
size of cattle to be handled. Regular cleaning and maintenance of 
working parts is imperative to ensure the system functions 
properly and is safe for the cattle and handlers. 

• Mechanical and electrical devices used in housing facilities must 
be safe. 
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Cattle Handling 

• Abuse of cattle is not acceptable under any drcurnstances. 

• Avoid slippery surfaces, especially where cattle enter a single file 
alley leading to a chute or where they exit the chute. Grooved 
concrete, metal grating (not sharp), rubber mats or deep sand can 
be used to minimize slipping and failing. Quiet handling is 
essential to minimize slipping. Under most, conditions, no more 
than 2% of the animals should fall outside the chute. A level of 
more than 2% indicates a review of the process may be of value*, 
including asking questions such as: is this a cattle temperament 
issue, has something in the handling area changed that is effecting 
cattle behavior, etc. 

• Take advantage of cattle's flight zone and point of balance to 
move them. For safety and welfare reasons, minimize the use of 
electric prods. Non-electric driving aids, such as plastic paddles, 
sorting sticks, flags or streamers (affixed to long handles) should be 
used to quietly guide and turn animals. When cattle continuously 
balk, cattle handlers should investigate and correct the reason 
rather than re.sort to overuse of electric prods. 
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■> Under desiralrle conditions, 90% or more of cattle should flow 
through cattle handling systems without the use of electric prods. 

• When cattle prods must be used, avoid contact with the eyes, 

rectum, genitalia and udder. 

• Driving aids powered by AC current should never be used unless 
manufactured and labeled specifically for that purpose. 

» Some cattle are naturally more prone to vocalize, but if more than 
5% of cattle vocalize (after being squeezed but prior to procedures 
being performed) it may be an indication that chute operation 
should be evaluated. 

• If more than 25% of cattle jump or run out of the chute there 
should be a review of the situation and questions asked such as: is 
this a result from cattle temperament or prior handling issue, was 
the chute operating properly etc. 

•* Properly trained dogs can be effective and humane tools for cattle 
handling. Insure that barking or impeding cattle flow is 
minimized. 



Balance 
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Marketing Cattle 

The overwhelming majority of cattle are marketed in good health 
and physical condition. Some compromised cattle should not enter 
intermediate marketing channels because of animal welfare concerns. 
Instead, these cattle should be sold directly to a processing plant or 
euthanized (see Euthanasia section), depending upon the severity of 
the condition, processing plant policy, and state or USDA regulations. 

Transportation 

• Cattle sorting and holding pens should allow handling without 
undue stress, be located near the loading/unloading facility and be 
suitable for herd size. 

• Provide properly designed and maintained loading facilities for 
easy and safe animal movement. Proper design of loading chutes 
as well as personnel that are knowledgeable of their proper use 
can assure the safety of both cattle and cattle handlers. Ramps and 
chutes should be strong and solid, provide non-slip footing, and 
have sides high enough to keep cattle from falling or jumping off. 

A ramp angle of 25 degrees or less will improve cattle movement. 

• All vehicles used to transport cattle should provide for the safety of 
personnel and cattle during loading, transporting and unloading. 

• Strictly adhere to safe load levels with regard to animal weight and 
space allocation. 

• Producers hauling cattle in farm and ranch trailers must ensure 
that adequate space is provided so that cattle have sufficient room 
to stand with little risk of being forced down because of 
overcrowding. 

• Cattle that are unable to withstand the rigors of transportation 
should not be shipped. 

• When the vehicle is not full, safely partition cattle into smaller 
areas to provide stability for the cattle and the vehicle. 

• Knowingly inflicting physical injury or unnecessary pain on cattle 
when loading, unloading or transporting animals is not acceptable. 

• No gap which would allow injury to an animal should exist 
between the ramp, its sides, and the vehicle. 

• Vehicle doors and internal gates should be sufficiently wide to 
permit cattle to pass through easily without bruising or injury. 

• Cattle should be loaded, unloaded, and moved through facilities 
with patience and as quietly as possible to reduce stress and 
injury. 
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Non-Ambuiatory (Downer) Cattle 

• A prompt diagnosis should be made to determine whether the 
animal should be humanely euthanized or receive additional care. 

• Provide feed and water to non-ambulatory cattle at least once 

daily. 

• Move downer animals very carefully to avoid compromising 
animal welfare. Dragging downer animals is unacceptable. 
Likewise, animals should not be lifted with chains onto 
transportation conveyances. Acceptable methods of transporting 
downers include a sled, low-boy trailer or in the bucket of a 
loader. Animals should not be "scooped" into the bucket, but 
rather should be humanely rolled into the bucket by caretakers. 

• When treatment is attempted, cattle unable to sit up unaided (i.e. 
lie flat on their side) and which refuse to eat or drink should be 
humanely euthanized wdthin 24-36 hours of initial onset. 

• Even though signs of a more favorable prognosis may exist, 
cattle that are non-ambulatory must not be sent to a livestock 
market or to a prtxtessing facility. 

• Marketing cattle prom pt ly before this issue occurs will pro mote 
better qual ity of life for the animal and economic benefit for th e 
operation. 


Euthanasia 

Euthanasia is humane death occurring without pain and suffering. 
The decision to euthanize an animal should consider the animal's 
welfare. The producer will most likely perform on-farm euthanasia 
because a veterinarian may not be immediately available to perform 
the service. When euthanasia is necessary, an excellent reference is 
the Practical Euthanasia of Cattle guidelines developed and published 
by the American Association of Bovine Practitioners. 

Reasons for euthanasia include: 

• Severe emaciation, w'eak cattle that are non-ambulatory or at risk 
of becoming downers 

• Downer cattle that will not sit up, refuse to eat or 
drink, have not responded to therapy and have 
been down for 24 hours or more 

• Rapid deterioration of a medical condition for 
which therapies have been unsuccessful 

• Severe, debilitating pain 

• Compound (open) fracture 

• Spinal injury 

• Central nervous system disease 

• Multiple joint infections with chronic weight loss 
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Heat Stress Procedures 

• During periods of high heat and humidity and little wind, actions 
should be taken to minimize the effects of heat stress as cattle are 
processed. 

• Provide adequate water. 

• If possible, avoid handling cattle when the risk of heat stress is 
high. The final decision must consider temperature, humidity, 
wind speed, phenotype and cattle acclimation. If cattle must be 
handled, a general rule is to work them before the Temperature 
Humidity Index (THI) reaches 84, if possible. As an example, 
when the temperature is 98" F and the humidity is 30%, the THI is 
83. At a constant temperature, the THI increases as the relative 
humidity increases. Each one mile per hour increase in wind 
speed decreases the THI by approximately one. More information 
can be found in NebCuide COO-1 409-A (www.gpvec.unl.edu). 

• Work cattle more prone to heat stress first, earlier in the day or 
later if conditions moderate. For example, larger cattle should be 
processed during lower stress times of the day. 

• Limit the time cattle spend in handling facilities where heat stress 
may be more significant. 

• Heat management tools, such as shades and sprinklers, should be 
considered if sufficient natural shade is not available. 

Pasture Cattle Heat Stress Procedures 

• During the summer the THI in the southeastern United States can 
be high. 

• Breeding programs in the southeast consider cattle's heat 
tolerance and ability to adapt to their regional environment. 

• Trees are abundant on most farms and ranches in the southeast, 
providing natural shade and relief from heat. Cattle instinctively 
use shade and ponds for cooling when the THI is high. 

• When heat stress is extreme: 

1 , Ensure adequate drinking water is available. 

2. Move or process cattle during the cooler part of the day. 

• Heat management tools, such as shades and sprinklers, should be 
considered if sufficient natural shade is not available. 
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Training and Education for Maintaining and Improving Cattle Care 
and Handling Impiementation and Review Programs 

Management practices should be informally assessed eveiy.' clay to 
ensure that animal welfare is not compromised. Regardless, 
producers are encouraged to implement a system to verify efforts 
directed towards animal care and handling. This cars be 
accomplished by: 

• Establishing a network of resources on cattle care 

• Following the Cattle Care and Handling Guidelines 

• Keeping track of training and education activities 

• Conducting self-audits or external audits of animal care and 
h a n d I i n g p r oce d i j res 

Informal self-reviews should be periodically conducted by those 
involved with cattle feeding and care. 

Training of those who handle cattle should include: 

• An understanding of the animal's point of balance and flight-zone 

• Avoiding sudden movement, loud noises or other actions that may 
frighten cattle 

• Proper handling of aggressive/easily excited cattle to ensure the 
welfare of the cattle and people 

• Proper use of handling and restraining devices 
® Recognizing early signs of distress and disease 

"• How to properly diagnose common illnesses and provide proper 
care 

» Administration of animal health products and how to perform 
routine animal health procedures 

• Recognizing signs associated with extreme weather stress and how 
to respond with appropriate actions 

• Basic feedinj^niitritional management of beef cattle 


Management programs should be science-based and common- 
sense driven. 
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Self Evaluation 


Cattle Comfort: 

Cattle have free access to feed, water, and space for freedom of movement. □ Yes □ No 
During periods of high heat and humidity and little wind, cattle are 


processed early in the morning. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Pens or other housing areas are property maintained. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Feeding: 





All cows have a Body Condition Score of 4 or higher. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Avoid sudden ration changes. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Use only approved feedstuffs and additives. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Non-Ambulatory (Downer) Cattle: 





Downer cattle are properly moved (i.e., loader, trailer, etc.). 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Downer cattle responding to treatment are recieving 





proper care (i.e., feed, water, etc.). 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Downer cattle unable to eat or drink are humanely euthanized within 





24-36 hours of initial onset. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Cattle Treatment Programs: 





Cattle treatment programs are designed by a veterinarian. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Check for sick animals daily. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Treatment of animals when found. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Health Care: 





Castration and dehorning are completed before the bull calf reaches 





1 20 days of age or 500 lbs. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Use a local anesthetic when dehorning animals with horn base 





more than one inch in diameter. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

Cattle are regularly vaccinated to prevent disease. 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 


Cattle Handling: 

When running cattle through the chute, use the following checklist to evaluate how 
effective your facilities and staff are at properly working cattle. Assign one or more of the 
letters below to each cow brought through the chute. 

1 . Use of electric prods — "E" 

2. Cattle that fall when exiting the chute — "F" 

3. Cattle that jump or run when exiting the chute — "J" 

4. Cattle that vocalize after being restrained in the chute, 
but before procedures are performed — "V" 

5. Cattle observed being handled without issue — 'V" 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

- 97_ 

98 

99 

100_ 








Percentage 

Observed 

Maximum 

Acceptable Percentage 

Pass/Fail 

Electric prods: 

% 

10 % 

P/ F 

Cattle falling: 

% 

2 % 

P/ F 

Cattle jumping or running: 

% 

25 % 

P/ F 

Cattle vocalizing 

% 

5 % 

P/ F 


Continued on back 
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Transportation and Facilities: 

No sharp edges, broken sides or floors that may cause damage to animals 
being transported. 

Floors, ramps provide sure footing with traction strips, slip protection of 
surfaces to prevent slipping. 

Observe proper loading densities of transport area of 
truck, trailer or vehicle. 

Cattle sorting and holding pens allow handling without undue stress. 
Vehicle doors and gates are sufficiently wide enough to permit 
cattle to pass through easily without bruising or injury. 

Record Keeping: 

Keep all records for at least 3 years. 

Records of feed-Stuff source, date received, description, amount, etc. 
Cattle leaving premise meet regulatory requirements. 

Records kept in appropriate form, organized and accessible. 

Training: 

Employees know common procedures used on production unit. 

Training on basic feeding/nutritional management of cattle. 

Employees recognize early signs of distress and disease. 

Network of resources on cattle care for employees. 

Employees are required to follow Cattle Care and Handling Guidelines. 
Informal self-evaluations on care and handling done on regular basis. 


□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 


If you answered no to any one of these questions or failed on one or more of the animal 
handling check sheet, how are you going to correct the situation to comply with proper 
animal care practices? 
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Contacts 


Name 


Phone 

Email 


Name Phone 

Email_ 

Name Phone 

Email 

Name Phone 

Email_ 

Name Phone 

Email 

Name Phone 

Email 

Name Phone 

Email 

Name Phone 

Email 


Name Phone 

Email 

Name Phone 

Email 
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beefjIP 

lE#® Fu 


Funded by The Beef Checkoff 


^-^Assi 


Beef 
Quality 
Assurance' 


For more information call: 

Ryan Ruppert, 
Director, Quality Assurance 
303.850.3369 


91 1 0 East Nichols Avenue 
Centennial, Colorado 80112 
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Testimony 

Of 

Janet M. Riley 

Senior Vice President, Public Affairs and Professional Development 
American Meat Institute 
To 

House Agriculture Committee Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 

May 8, 2007 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Janet Riley and I am senior vice president at the American 
Meat Institute, the nation’s oldest and largest association representing the U.S. meat packing 
industry. Since 1991, 1 have had the honor of leading U.S. meat packing industry’s animal 
welfare programs and watching what has been at some points evolution and at others, a 
revolution. I appreciate the opportunity to testify for this committee about one of the most 
important aspects of my industry’s business: how we care for animals in our plants. 

Our industry is unique because we must comply at all times with the Humane Slaughter 
Act, which is enforced by federal inspectors who are in our packing plants continuously. No 
other sector of animal agriculture has this level of regulatory oversight. But it is important to 
note that our industry seeks not just to meet federal humane slaughter requirements - we seek to 
exceed them. 

Optimal welfare is ethically appropriate and good for livestock. But it also creates safer 
workplaces, better morale among employees and higher quality products. 

Our industry took four key steps that have changed the way we handle our animals and 
improved animal welfare in measurable ways. These four steps include formation of a 
partnership with leading animal welfare expert Dr. Temple Grandin in 1 99 1 ; launching the first 
industry specific animal welfare audit in 1997; developing training initiatives beginning in 1999 
to encourage continuous improvement and finally, making animal welfare a non-competitive 
issue in our industry in 2002. I’d like to touch on each of those developments now. 

In 1991, Dr. Grandin, now the subject of books and television programs, was relatively 
new to animal welfare. As a result of her lifelong battle to emerge from autism, she had 
developed a special appreciation for the way animals think visually and for the things that can be 
overwhelming to animals from a sensory perspective. The parallels between autism and animal 
behavior are striking. As we came to know Dr. Grandin, we came to appreciate the unique 
perspective she offered. We were blessed to have such a remarkable person take an interest in 
our industry and work with us in a cooperative way. 
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Looking back, it is clear that she earned the trust of our companies because she did not 
speak from an ivory tower. She offered practical, applied ideas about how to enhance welfare by 
working with - and not against - an animal’s natural tendencies. For example, she 
recommended using serpentine chutes that leveraged an animal’s natural curiosity to see what is 
around a comer to encourage them to move forward. This reduced the need for aggressive 
driving and electric prod use. 

She taught us how animals see and said that by entering their flight zones at the proper 
point or by using something visual like a stick with a flag or grocery pack attached to end, we 
could prompt animals to move forward with minimal excitement. She also taught us to minimize 
distractions that can frighten livestock. By trying to look at our plants as an animal would, we 
now understand how to use lighting, air flow and certain color paints, we can help livestock 
remain calm, which is more humane and which also enhances the quality of the meat they yield. 
She and others now in the field have shown convincingly that physiology and economics work 
together when it comes to welfare. Treating animals in an optimal way is not just the right thing 
from an ethical perspective, it is the right thing economically. 

These practices were detailed in our first 1 991 Recommended Animal Handling 
Guidelines for Meat Packers, which she authored for us. 

In 1996, after Dr. Grandin audited U.S. meat packing plants, she concluded that animal 
welfare in meat packing plants could be evaluated objectively. She argued that by developing 
measurable criteria and auditing regularly, we could monitor welfare in our plants and strive for 
continuous improvement. 

Our Animal Welfare Committee endorsed this idea and in 1997, we released our first 
animal welfare audit document which we called Good Management Practices for Animal 
Handling and Stunning. We began counting: 

• Slips and falls by livestock 

• How often they vocalize 

• How frequently we used electric prods 

• How accurately we stun 

• Whether any willful acts of abuse were observed 

• And how effectively our livestock are made insensible during the slaughter 
process. 

Dr. Grandin argued that you manage what you measure. The act of counting and 
measuring with regularity ensures that when a deviation occurs, a plant can explore and rectify 
the cause. For example, if suddenly livestock are slipping more than they have in the past, it may 
suggest that the floor may need to be re-grooved. If stunning accuracy declines, it may signal 
the need for equipment maintenance or for retraining of the stunner operator. 

By 1999, major customers like McDonald’s, Wendy’s and Burger King were requiring 
the use of this audit as requirement for doing business. Our audit is used around the world and 
by certification groups like Certified Humane and Free Farmed. It also is the basis for efforts by 
Humane Society International’s training efforts in Central America. We are proud that this 
document has become so widely respected and utilized. 
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Also in 1999, we launched a conference to train our members in the principles of this 
audit. We worried about whether people would register and attend. But they did and each year 
more come. In March, 300 members of our industry attended two days of training in Kansas 
City. Our conference was the first of its kind and today remains the largest. 

It is gratifying to see people who work in livestock pens and animal handling areas of a 
plant have the opportunity to come together to learn, to ask questions and to exchange 
information. Perhaps most importantly, during these two days, our plant employees learn from 
Dr. Grandin’s colorful style of training and they are encouraged to ask questions of her and of 
their peers and other academics, who co-present with her. Through this conference, we have 
sought to professionalize the role of the animal handler and to emphasize the significance of the 
jobs these employees do. 

Even more recently, in 2002, our Board affirmed a motion by the Animal Welfare 
Committee to make animal welfare a non-competitive issue. In doing so, our members now 
openly share ideas with one another to enhance welfare. 

This motion was the outgrowth of a gutsy step by Odom’s Tennessee Pride Sausage 
Company in Nashville, which invited the entire committee into their plant with Dr. Grandin. 
After we toured the plant, Dr. Grandin offered her comments and the committee had the 
opportunity to engage in open and honest discussion that benefited everyone. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, we realized that this sort of exchange needed to be 
encouraged - it could not end with that plant tour. And this is why today, our committee visits a 
plant every August and tours it together with Dr. Grandin. We consider our animal welfare 
programs dynamic. We seek to share new ideas as they are uncovered. 

As a result of this non-competitive philosophy, if a member has an animal handling 
challenge, he or she can contact AMI and we will facilitate dialogue with other members with 
similar operations. In some cases, members have traveled to competitors’ plants to learn from 
their experience. All of our ideas, our efforts, materials and our guidelines may be found on 
www.animalhandling.org . The entire site is public and the guidelines are free. This is yet 
another extension of our non-competitive philosophy on animal welfare. 

My years in this area have shown me that people are a critical factor in animat welfare. 
Often, we read in this newspaper that groups are arguing for one system over another. The 
animal welfare debate is cast in black and white terms with one system being good and another 
being bad. But I have learned that systems can be managed well and they can be managed 
poorly. A small, low-tech plant with well-trained people can achieve the same kind of outcomes 
as a larger, high-tech plant. It takes management commitment and continuous monitoring. What 
matters most is the outcome and that is why we focus so heavily on achieving measurable 
outcomes. 

In summary, the change that I have witnessed in 16 years is truly remarkable. It is also 
measurable. Data collected by Dr. Grandin show that performance on our audit points 
throughout our industry has improved substantially over the last decade. 
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Our industry’s comprehensive animal welfare efforts come as a surprise to many. But 
I’m pleased to say that they are second nature to us. There is no doubt, that ten years ago, the 
thought of counting moos in a meat packing plant raised some eyebrows. But now, we don’t let 
a week go by without it. Dr. Grandin has provided inspiration and motivation. And our 
members have provided the commitment to make what were once her theories a reality. Indeed, 
she acknowledges our partnership in her recent best-selling book Animals in Translation. 

Certainly, there is a small percentage of people who believe that eating meat is immoral. 
Those who hold that view are unlikely to be satisfied with our industry’s efforts. But for the 
more than 95 percent of Americas who do eat meat and poultry, 1 believe that our efforts in this 
area will reassure them of our commitment to ensuring that livestock from which their meat 
products are derived are handled in an optimal and humane way while they are in our care. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this important case study in animal welfare to 
this committee. 


##### 
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Executive Summary and Historical Perspective 


The Humane Methods of Slaughter Act of 1958 was the first federal law governing the handling 
of livestock in meat plants. The 1 958 law applied only to livestock that were slaughtered for 
sale to the government. In 1 978, the Humane Methods of Slaughter Act was reauthorized and 
covered all livestock slaughtered in federally inspected meat plants. As a result of the Act, 
federal veterinarians are in meat packing plants continuously, monitoring compliance with 
humane slaughter regulations. Additional guidance is found in the Code of Federal 
Regulations and in specific USDA regulations and notices. 

The AMI Foundation has a demonstrated commitment to voluntary animal handling programs 
that go above and beyond regulatory requirements. 

In 1991, the American Meat Institute published Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines 
for Meat Packers, the first voluntary animal welfare guidelines for meat packing operations. 
Authored by Temple Grandin, Ph.D., of Colorado State University, the illustrated guidelines 
offered detailed information about optimal handling of animals, how to troubleshoot animal 
handling problems in packing plants, how to stun animals effectively and maintain equipment 
thoroughly and how to move non-ambulatory animals while minimizing stress. The guidelines 
were implemented widely by members of the meat packing industry. 

In 1997, Dr. Grandin developed a new document called Good Management Practices (GMPs) 
for Animal Plandling and Stunning. The new document detailed measurable, objective criteria 
that could be used to evaluate the well-being of livestock in meat packing plants. Self-audits 
using the criteria were recommended in an effort to identify and address any problems and 
sustain continuous improvement. When the GMPs were developed and implemented, they were 
envisioned as a tool for use voluntarily by meat companies. In the years that followed, major 
restaurant chains began developing animal welfare committees and conducting audits of their 
meat suppliers. They utilized the AMIF Good Management Practices as their audit tool. 
Beginning in 1999, compliance with AMIF’s GMPs became part of many customer 
purchasing specifications. 
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Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Edition 


In 2004, the American Meat Institute Animal Welfare Committee determined that the two animal 
welfare documents should he merged into a single, updated document that included official AMI 
Foundation audits for pig, cattle and sheep slaughter. Official forms can be recognized by the use 
of the official AMI Foundation logo. The forms can be reformatted to suit corporate needs, but 
any change to the numerical criteria on the forms would make the audit inconsistent with 
the AMIF audit. The merged document was released in 2005. In 2007, the document was updat- 
ed based upon feedback from the field and key clarifications were added. AMI’s Animal Welfare 
Committee also recommended that the audits include measurement of slips and falls unloaded. 

Relative to other areas of scholarly research, only limited basic research has been conducted 
in the area of animal welfare. The objective criteria in the document were developed based on 
survey data collected over time in plants throughout the United States. The AMI Animal Welfare 
Committee, together with Dr. Temple Grandin, have determined what “targets” are reasonably 
achievable when plants employ good animal handling and stunning practices. 

AMIF’s audit guidelines recommend that companies conduct both internal (self-audits) and 
third party audits using the following criteria; 

Effective Stunning - Cattle and sheep should be rendered insensible with one shot at 
least 95 percent of the time. For pigs, electrical wands should be placed in the proper 
position at least 99 percent of the time. For gas stunned pigs, no more than 4 percent 
of gondolas may be overloaded. 

Hot Wanding (Pigs only) - No more than one percent of pigs should vocalize due to 
hot wanding. Hot wanding is defined as the application of electrodes that are already 
energized. 

Bleed Rail Insensibility -A sensible animal on the bleed rail is an automatic failure. 
However, it is possible that over longer time spans, this may occur. Plants are encour- 
aged to aggregate audit scores to monitor system performance. While the target is 
clearly zero, no more than two cattle per 1,000 and no more than one pig or sheep 
per 1,000 should be sensible on the bleed rail. Numbers in excess of this indicate a 
serious system problem. Animals showing any sign of return to sensibility should be 
immediately re-.stunned. All animals must be completely insensible before procedures 
such as skinning, head removal or dehorning. 

Slips and Falls - For both species, fewer than three percent of livestock should slip 
and fewer than one percent should fall down with the body touching the floor. A slip 
is when a knee touches the ground or a foot loses contact with the ground. 

Vocalizations - Pig vocalization levels should be monitored in the restrainer. Three 
percent or fewer of cattle should vocalize and 5 percent or fewer of pigs should vocal- 
ize. For pigs, room vocalizations (vocalizations heard throughout a room and not 
strictly in the restrainer) should be monitored for internal audits only. For pigs, noise 
should be heard during fewer than 50 percent of stunning cycles. Due to differences 
in plant acoustics and the potential for auditor variability, these numbers cannot be 
compared from plant to plant and should not be measured on third-party audits. Do 
not measure vocalizations for sheep as they are not meaningful. 
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Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Edition 


Cattle vocalization are monitored in the crowd pen, Lead-up chute, restrainer and/or 
stun box 

Electric Prod Use - Prods should be used on 25 percent or less of cattle, pigs and 
sheep. Prods should never be used in CO^ or group stunning systems. In cases where 
a single file chute is used for loading the gondola, prods could be used and scored at 
25 percent or less mentioned above. 

Willful Acts of Abuse - Any willful act of abuse, like dragging a conscious animal, 
applying prods to sensitive parts of the animal, slamming gates on livestock, purpose- 
fully driving livestock on top of one another or hitting or beating an animal, consti- 
tutes an automatic audit failure. 

The Committee noted, however, that audits represent a “snapshot in time.” Many variables 
can impact audit outcomes, especially when live animals are involved. These can include: 


Change in plant personnel. It may take time for a new employee to become as skilled 
an animal handler as a more experienced employee. However, willful acts of abuse can 
NEVER be tolerated. 

Breed, age and gender of livestock. These factors all can affect temperament. 

Previous handling or lack of handling and human contact at the farm level. 
Animals that are accustomed to seeing people generally are less skittish at the plant. 

Weather. Livestock sometimes react to weather or seasonal changes, like 
a thunderstorm. 

Auditor influence. This includes reaction by staff, auditor expertise and management 
response to auditor presence. 


For these reasons, it is essential that if a plant performs poorly on an audit, those results should 
be viewed in the context of historical performance to determine if this is an anomaly or a pattern. 
A plant’s proposed corrective/preventive measures also should be considered. 

Just as plants strive for continuous improvement based on new practices and information, so, too, 
the AMI Foundation will .strive for continuous improvement and refinement of this document. 
The general recommendations and the audit criteria are based on real data and observation. How- 
ever, as additional research is completed and new information is generated, the AMI Foundation 
will seek to improve and update these documents based upon new information. 
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Chapter One: Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines 


Optimal livestock handling is extremely important to meat packers for obvious ethical reasons. 
Once livestock ~ cattle, pigs and sheep — arrive at packing plants, proper handling procedures are 
not only important for the animal’s well-being, they can also mean the difference between profit 
and loss. Research clearly demonstrates that many meat quality benefits can be obtained with 
careful, quiet animal handling. In addition, the Humane Slaughter Act of 1978, the regulations 
that evolved from it, as well as more than two decades of directives and notices, dictates strict 
animal handling and slaughtering standards for packing plants. This booklet provides practical 
information that can be used to develop animal handling programs and to train employees in the 
principles of good animal handling practices. 

Management Commitment 

A key factor in establishing and maintaining optimal animal handling and stunning in plants is a 
clearly communicated management commitment to animal handling. Top management must play 
an active role. This can include: 

■ Development of an animal welfare mission statement that is widely circulated 
and/or posted visibly in various places in a plant. 

■ Ongoing monitoring and measurement of animal handling and stunning practices 
and outcomes (See Chapter 2). 

' Regular internal training and providing opportunities to attend outside 
training programs. 

■ Recognition and rewards for jobs w'cll done. 

This manual provides employees and managers with information that will help them improve 
both handling and stunning. Properly handled animals are not only an important ethical goal, 
they also keep the meat industry running safely, efficiently and profitably. 
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RecomraeridecI Aaima! Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Eclilsoe 


Section 1: Trucking Practices 


Managing the transportation and holding of livestock, including careful temperature manage- 
ment. can result in enhanced livestock welfare and improved .meat quality. 


The foiiowing items should be considered when tran,sporttng livestock 


iVlaintciisHictt — Trailers should be kept in good repair, should be kept clean (whicl 
ciaily helpful in preventing pig skin blemishes) and should have non-slip doors. 


Tnick Driving Practice.s — Careful truck driving helps prevent bruise.s, shrink and injuries. 
Sudden stops and acceleration that is too rapid increases injuries and stress. Selection of 
routes that are the most direct, but which minimize time on unpaved roads and avoidance of 
potholes will also provide benefits. 


De.sign — It is essential that semi-trailers have sufficient height between decks to prevent 
back injuries. To comply with environmental regulatioti.s, truck doors should be leak proof to 
prevent urine and manure from dripping onto the highway. 


Loading — Research shows that overloading livestock trucks can increa,se bruising, 
Overloading pig trucks can increase death losses and pale, sod exudative li.ssue (PSE), 


Temperature Management 


Temperature 
extremes can 
be liannful to 
livestock, but 
careful planning 
and temperature 
mitigation 
.strategies can 
protect livestock. 


Livestock Weather Safety Index 
Relative Humidity Intervals (%) 


Heat Stresss Chart — The chart provides a guide for plant misuugers and truckers to 
help reduce heat stress of livestock. Ha-tard to the animal increases when both tem per 
ature and humklity increase. When conditions are in the .alert tone, tnickers need to 
be careful to keep livestock cool. When conditions act into the danger and emergency 
/.one. try to shift loading schedules to avoid the hottest part of the day. Problems with 
heat stress in pigs may start as low as 60°F. ) Source: Nl.AA 
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Temperature Management for Pigs 

Freezing temperatures and wind chills can be dangerous as well as, particularly for pigs. The 
combination of cold ambient temperatures and wind speed can create significant wind chill. For 
example, if a truck is moving at 40 miles per hour (64 km per hour) in 40°F. (3.7°C.) weather, 
pigs are exposed to a wind chill that makes it feel to the pigs like it is 10°F. or -12.2°C. Rain can 
exacerbate these extremes. Wind protection should be provided when the air temperature drops 
below 32‘’F. or zero^C. 

The following chart offers guidance for Truck set-up procedures during temperature extremes. 


Truck Set-Up Procedures During Temperature Extremes 


Air Temp (F) 

Bedding 

Side Slats 


Less than 1 0 

Heavy 

90% closed 

10% open’ 

10-20 

Medium 

75% closed 

25% open’ 

20-40 

Medium 

50% closed 

50% open 

40-50 

Light 

25% closed 

75% open 

More than 50 

Light** 

0% closed 

100% open 


*Minimum openings are needed for ventilation even in the coldest weather 
**Consider using sand or wetting bedding if it is not too humid and trucks are moving 

Source; National Pork Board, Trucker Quality Assurance Handbook 


The chart on page 9 offers rough guidelines for the space that should be provided per running 
foot of truck floor for various pig weights when temperatures are below 75°F. When the Live- 
stock Weather Safety Index is in the “Alert” condition, load 10 to 20 percent fewer pigs. Pigs 
that will travel more than 12 hours may need more space. Non-ambulatory pigs and dead pigs 


increase after 1 2 hours. 
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Recommended Transport Space Requirements 


Number of hogs per running foot 
Of Truck Floor 


Avg. Weight 

Normal Weather 


Square Feet 

(lbs) 

Truck or Trailer Width (inches) 

Per Flead 


96 (243.8 cm) 

102 (259 cm) 


50 (22.7 kg) 

5.23 

5.56 

1.53 (0.142 sq.m) 

100(45.4 kg) 

3.44 

3.66 

2.32(0.215 sq.m) 

150 (68 kg) 

2.71 

2.88 

2.95 (0.274 sq.m) 

200 (90.7 kg) 

2.30 

2.44 

3.48 (0.323 sq.m) 

250 (113 kg) 

1.88 

1.99 

4.26 (0.395 sq.m) 

300 (136 kg) 

1.67 

1.77 

4.79 (0.445 sq.m) 

350(159 kg) 

1.45 

1.55 

5.48 (0.509 sq.m) 

400(181.4 kg) 

1.25 

1.33 

6.39 (0.593 sq.m) 


Source: National Pork Board, Trucker Quality Assurance Handbook 


Cold Temperature Management for Cattle, Veal and Sheep 

While cattle and sheep are less sensitive than pigs to cold weather, it is still important to manage 
temperatures to protect animals and ensure meat quality. 

Keeping livestock dry when possible is essential to protecting them from wind chill. Veal calves 
also are particularly temperature sensitive and require special care during transport. Take care in 
cooler temperatures (below 60°F. / Id'C.) to provide straw bedding and plug some air holes so in 
trucks so the calves do not become too cold. Also, it is critical to keep calves dry. Wetting a calf 
is the equivalent of lowering the outside temperature by 40-50“F. (4.4 - 10°C.). 

The charts below offers rough guidelines for the space that should be provided. These charts 
offer two approaches to calculating space: based upon square foot needed for various weights 
or per running foot of track floor (based on 92-inch truck width) for various cattle, calf 
and sheep weights. 
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Recommended Truck Loading Densities 

(Source: National Institute for Animal Agriculture) 

Feedlot Fed Steers 

Horned or Tipped or more than 

No Horns (polled) 

Or Cows, Avg. Wt. 

10 percent Horned and Tipped 


800 lbs, (360 kg) 

10.90 sq. ft. (1.01 sq m) 

10,40 sq. ft. (0.97 sq m) 

1000 lbs. (454 kg) 

12.80 sq. ft, (1.20 sq m) 

12.00 sq. ft. (1.11 sq m) 

1200 lbs, (545 kg) 

15.30 sq. ft. (1.42 sq m) 

14.50 sq. ft, (1.35 sq m) 

1400 lbs. (635 kg) 

19.00 sq, ft. (1.76 sq m) 

18,00 sq, ft. (1.67 sq m) 

Lambs and Sheep 

Shorn 

Full Fleece 

60 lbs. (27 kg) 

2.13 sq. ft. (0.20 sq m) 

2.24 sq.ft. (0.21 sqm) 

80 lbs,(36 kg) 

2.50 sq. ft. (0.23 sq m) 

2.60 sq. ft. (0.24 sq m) 

100 lbs. (45 kg) 

2.80 sq. ft. (0.26 sq m) 

2.95 sq. ft. (0.27 sq m) 

120 lbs. (54 kg) 

3.20 sq. ft. (0.30 sq m) 

3.36 sq. ft. (0.31 sq m) 


Truck Space Requirements for Cattle 
(Cows, range animals or feedlot animals with horns or tipped horns; 
for feedlot steers and heifers without horns, increase by 5 percent) 

Avg. Weight Number of cattle per running foot of truck floor 

(92 in. internal truck width or 233.7 cm.)* 


1 600 lbs. / 272 kg .9 

I 800 lbs. / 363 kg .7 

i 1,000 /453 kg .6 

I 1,200 /544 kg .5 

I 1,400 /635 kg .4 

I 


Examples (1,000 lb. cattle): 

44 fool single deck trailer - 44 X 0.6 = 26 head homed, 27 head polled. 

44 ft. possum belly (four compartments, 10 ft. front compartment; two middle double decks, 25 ft. each; 9 
ft. rear compartment, total of 69 ft. of lineal floor space) - 69 X .06 * 41 head of horned cattle and 43 head 
of polled cattle. 

Measure the total lineal footage of floor space in YOUR truck. *ln metric, this is the number of 
animals in each 31 cm. long segment of truck length. 
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Truck Space Requirements for Calves 

! (Applies to all animals in the 200 to 450 lb. / 90-203 kg. weight range) 

1 Avg. Weight 

i 

i 

Number of calves per running foot of truck floor 
(92 inch or 233.7 cm. internal truck width)* 

i 200 lbs. / 90 kg 

2.0 

i 250 lbs. /in kg 

1.8 

1 300 1bs./ 136 kg 

1.6 

350 lbs. /159 kg 

1.4 

1 400 lbs./ 181 kg 

1.2 

! 450 lbs. /204 kg 

1 

1.1 

I Examples (450 lb. calves) 

' 44 ft, single deck trailer 

- 44 X 1.1 = 48 head 44 ft. double deck trailer - 88 Z l.l 97 head. t 

j *In metric, this is the number of animals in each 31 cm. long segment of truck length. 



Truck Space Requirements for Sheep | 

(Use for slaughter sheep, load 5 percent fewer if sheep have heavy or wet fleeces.) 

, Avg. Weight 

Number of sheep per running foot of truck floor 

1 

(92-in. or 233.7 cm. internal truck width)* 

i 60 lbs. /27 kg 

3.6 

j 80 lbs. / 36 kg 

3.0 

1 100 lbs. /45 kg 

2.7 

i 120 lbs. /54 kg 

i 

2.4 

1 Example (120 lb. sheep) 

1 44 ft. triple deck trailer - 

44 X 3 X 2.4 = 317 shorn sheep, 302 wooly sheep. 11 

; *ln metric, this is the number of animals in each 31 cm. long segment of truck length. 
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Hot Weather Management for Pigs 

According to federal regulation, all livestock must have access to clean drinking water in lairage. 
Water also can help prevent heat stress because it replaces fluids. Hot weather and humidity are 
deadly to pigs because they do not have functioning sweat glands. Therefore, special precaution- 
ary measures must be taken in hot weather conditions. 

Use the following procedures to keep animals cool and eliminate unnecessary transport losses 
during extreme weather conditions. 

1 . Adjust your load conditions during temperature extremes. 

2. If possible, schedule transportation early in the morning or at night when the tem- 
perature or relative humidity is cooler. 

3. Never bed livestock with straw during hot weather, i.e. when the temperature is 
over 60°F (15°C), use wet sand or small amounts of wet shavings to keep pigs 
cool. Deep bedding in the summer may increase death losses. 

4. If the temperature is 80°F (27°C) or higher, sprinkle pigs with water prior to load- 
ing at buying stations or on the farm (use a coarse heavy spray but not mist). 

5. Remove grain slats from farm trucks. 

6. Open nose vents. 

7. Unplug ventilation holes and remove panels. 

8. Load and unload promptly to avoid heat buildup. 

9. Pigs are very sensitive to heat stress. Problems with heat stress may start to occur 
at 60°F. (16°C.). At 90°F. (32°C.) death losses almost double compared 

to 60'=F.(16'’C.). 

Stockyards at packing plants should have sufficient capacity so that animals can be promptly 
unloaded from trucks. Heat builds up rapidly in a stationary vehicle. If trucks can’t be 
unloaded, they may need to keep driving until they can. 

In the stockyard pens, when the temperature is greater than 70°F (21° C.), facilities should be 
available and procedures for sprinkling pigs with water should be undertaken. For maximum 
cooling effect, the sprinklers should have a spray coarse enough to penetrate the hair and wet 
the skin. Sprinklers that create a fine mist can increase humidity without penetrating the 
hair and should not be used. 

If it is not possible to follow these recommendations and protect the animals during hot 
conditions, make every effort to postpone the shipment until weather moderates. 

When postponing is impossible, trucks should be kept moving and drivers should not be allowed 
to stop with a loaded trailer. When the truckers reach the plant, livestock must be unloaded 
promptly. Heat and humidity become extremely critical at 80°F. (27° C.) and 80 percent 
humidity. 
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Hot Weather Management for Cattle, Calves, Sheep and Goats 

During hot weather, cattle, calves, sheep and goats should be hauled in early morning or at night 
whenever possible. It is important to keep trucks moving and avoid any unnecessary stops. 

In addition, livestock should be unloaded promptly upon arrival at a plant and water should 
be provided. 


Developing an Emergency Livestock Management Plan 

It is essential that plants have an emergency livestock management plan in place. Each plant 
should assess potential vulnerabilities based on geographic location, climate and other issues 
that would require swift action to assure animal welfare. The plan should include: 

• How food and water will be provided during an emergency like a 
major snowstorm. 

• How electricity can be provided through backup generators should power be lost. 

• What housing will be provided to livestock should housing become uninhabitable 
due to fire or weather conditions such as flood or snowstorm? 

• How animals will be evacuated in an emergency like a fire or flood. 

The plan should be kept in a visible location and should be reviewed at least annually. 

The plant also should develop a contingency plan for truckers that may, for example, state that 
trucks should keep driving under certain conditions until unloading can occur or, if they park 
at a plant, that fans or water be used to keep the internal truck temperature at an optimal level. 

Section 2: Pen Space and Facility Layout 

To improve meat quality, pigs should be rested two hours prior to stunning. When possible, 
animals should be kept in their transport groups. In large plants, pens should be designed to hold 
one or two truckloads. A few smaller pens will also be required for small lots. 

Pen space allocations may vary depending upon weather conditions, animal sizes and varying 
holding times. As a rough guideline, 20 sq. feet (1 .87 ,sq. m) .should be allotted for each 1,200- 
pound (545 kg) steer or cow and six sq. feet (.55 sq. m) per pig. Sows will require 11-12 sq. feet 
(1.03 - 1 .12 sq. m) and boars require 40 sq. feet (3.74 sq. m). (Source; Swine Care Handbook, 
National Pork Board, 2003). These stocking rates will provide adequate room for “working 
space” when animals are moved out of the pen. If the animals are stocked in the pen more tightly, 
it will be more difficult for the handler to empty the pen. The recommended stocking rates pro- 
vide adequate space for all animals to lie down. 
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Recommended Handling Facility Layout - This diagram illustrates a modem cattle stockyard 
and chute system. Animal movement is one-way and there is no cross traffic. Each long narrow 
pen holds one truckload. The animals enter through one end and leave through the other. The 
round crowd pen and curved chute facilitate movement of cattle to the stunner. 



Facility Layout - Modern cattle facility with many good features. The unloading ramps have a 
10-foot (3 meter) level dock for the animals to walk on before they go down the ramps. Each un- 
loading pen can hold a full truck load. Unloading pens are recommended for both pig and cattle 
facilities to facilitate prompt unloading. Long, narrow diagonal pens eliminate sharp comers and 
provide one-way traffic flow. 

The round crowd pen and curved single file chute take advantage of the natural tendency of cattle 
to circle. A curved chute is more efficient for cattle because it takes advantage of their natural 
circling behavior. It also prevents them from 
seeing the other end while they are standing in 
the crowd pen. A curved chute should be laid 
out correctly. Too sharp a bend at the junction 
between the single file chute and the crowd 
pen will create the appearance of a dead end. 

In fact, all species of livestock will balk if a 
chute looks like a dead end. 

As a guideline, the recommended radii (length 
of crowd gate) are: Cattle, 12 feet; (3.5 m) 
pigs, 8 feet (2.5 m) and sheep, 8 feet (2.5 m). 

The basic layout principles are similar for all 
species, but there is one important difference. 

Cattle and sheep crowd pens should have a 
funnel entrance and pig crowd pens must have an abrupt entrance. Pigs will jam in a funnel. A 
crowd pen should never be installed on a ramp because animals will pile up in the crowd pen. 

If ramps have to be u.sed, the sloped portion should be in the single file chutes. In pig facilities, 
level stockyards and chute systems with no ramp are most effective. 



A well-designed, curved chute with solid 
sides for cattle. 
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Unloading Animals Properly 


For all species, a plant should have sufficient un- 
loading ramp capacity so trucks can be unloaded 
promptly. Unloading ramps should have a level 
dock before the ramps go down so that animals 
have a level surface to walk on when they exit 
the truck. A good target for the slope of the ramp 
is no more than 20° (It may go up to 25° for pigs 
if the ramp is adjustable). With concrete ramps, 
stair .steps are recommended because they provide 
better traction than cleats or grooves when ramps 
become dirty. 



Round crowd pen with correct number 
of cattle 



Truck drivers should seldom need to use an elec- 
tric prod, also termed a hot shot, to unload a truck. 
Attempting to rush livestock during unloading can 
be a major cause of bruises, particularly loin bruis- 
es. Management should closely supervise truck 
unloading. For cattle, the recommended stair step 
dimensions are 3 !4 inch (10 cm) rise and a 12-inoh 
(30 cm) long tread. If space permits, an 18-inch (45 
cm) long tread will create a more gradual ramp. For 
market pigs, a 2 Vi inch (6.5 cm) rise and a lO-inch 
(26 cm) tread works well. On adjustable ramps, 
cleats with 8 inches (20 cm) of space between them 
are recommended. All flooring and ramp surfaces 
should be non-slip to avoid injury. 


Section 3: Recommended Livestock Handling Principles 

The principles of good livestock handling are similar for the different species. All livestock are 
herd animals and will become agitated when separated from the others. If a lone animal becomes 
agitated, place it with other animals where it is likely to become calmer. Never get in the crowd 
pen or other confined space with one or two agitated, excited livestock. 
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Understanding Flight Zone and Point of Balance 

Handlers who understand the concepts of flight zone and point of balance will be able to move 
animals more easily. The flight zone is the animal’s personal space and the size of the flight zone 
is determined by the wildness or tameness of the animal. Completely tame animals have no flight 
zone and people can touch them. Other animals will begin to move away when the handler pen- 
etrates the edge of the flight zone. If all the animals are facing the handler, the handler is outside 
the flight zone. 

To keep animals calm and move them easily, the 
handler should work on the edge of the flight zone. 

The handler penetrates the flight zone to make the 
animals move and he backs up if he wants them to 
stop moving. The best positions are shown on the 
diagram. The handler should avoid the blind spot be- 
hind the animal’s rear. Deep penetration of the flight 
zone should be avoided. 

Animals become upset when a person is inside their 
personal space and they are unable to move aw'ay. If Flight Zone Diagram - This diagram 
cattle turn back and run past the handler while they shows the correct positions for the 

are being driven down a drive alley in the stockyard, handler to move livestock. To make an 
overly deep penetration of the flight zone is a likely animal go forward, he should work on 

cause. If animals start to turn back away from the t-dgc of the flight zone in positions A 

handler, the handler should back up and increase ttnrf B. The handler should stand behind 
distance between him and the animals. Backing up the point of balance to make an animal 

must be done at the first indication of a turn back. go forward and in front of the point of 

balance at the shoulder to make an ani- 
If a group of animals balk at a smell or a shadow up trro/ back up. 
ahead, be patient and wait for the leader to cross the 
shadow. The rest of the animals will follow. If cattle 

rear up in the single file chute, back away from them. Do not touch them or hit them. They are 
rearing in an attempt to increase the distance between themselves and the handler. They will 
usually settle down if left alone. 

Point of Balance 

The point of balance is at the animal’s shoulder. All species of livestock will move forward if the 
handler stands behind the point of balance. They will back up if the handler stands in front of the 
point of balance. Many handlers make the mistake of standing in front of the point of balance 
while attempting to make an animal move forward in a chute. Groups of cattle or pigs in a chute 
will often move forward without prodding when the handler walks past the point of balance in 
the opposite direction of each animal in the chute. If the animals are moving through the chute 
by themselves, leave them alone. It is not necessary and not recommended to prod every animal; 
often they can be moved by lightly tapping. 
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4 


Point 

B'slianoe 

Cattle will move forward when the handler passes the point of 
balance at the shoulder of each animal. The handler walks in the 
opposite direction along side the single file race. 


Moving Animals 

Livestock will follow the leader and handlers need 
to take advantage of this natural behavior to move 
animals easily. Animals will move more easily into 
the single file chute if it is allowed to become partially 
empty (though livestock must be able to see the ani- 
mal ahead) before attempting to fill it. 

A partially empty chute provides room to take advan- 
tage of following behavior. Handlers are often reluc- 
tant to do this because they are afraid gaps will form 
in the line and slow the process. But once a handler 
learns to use this method, he will find that keeping 
up with the line will be easier. As animals enter the 
crowd pen, they will head right up the chute. Calm 
animals are easier to move than excited animals. Pigs 
hauled for a short, 15-minute trip may be harder to 
unload because they have not had sufficient time to 
calm down after being loaded on the farm. It takes 20 
to 30 minutes for excited pigs or cattle to calm down. Cattle move into single file, 

following the leader. 

One of the most common mistakes is overloading 
the crowd pen that leads to the single file chute. The 

crowd pen and the staging alley between the crowd pen and the yards should be filled half full so 
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that animals have room to turn. 

Handlers must also be careful not to push the 
crowd gate up too tightly on the animals. It often 
works best to leave the crowd gate on the first 
notch and to let the animals flow into the single 
file chute. This will work after all the distractions 
have been removed from a facility. The crowd 
pen should become the “passing through” pen. 

The crowd gate may be used to follow the ani- 
mals and should never be used to forcibly push 
them. The handler should concentrate on moving 
the leaders into the chute instead of pushing ani- 
mals at the rear of the group. One-way or sliding 
gates at the entrance to the single file chute must 
be open when livestock are brought into the 

crowd pen. Cattle will balk at a closed gate. 
One-way flapper gates can be equipped with a 
rope to open them by remote control from the 
crowd pen. When the crowd pen is operated 
correctly, electric prods can usually be elimi- 
nated and non-electric driving aids such as flags, 
paddles and sticks with streamers can be used. 
Animals can easily be turned with these aids. To 
turn an animal, block the vision on one side of its 
head with the aid. If the leader balks at the chute 
entrance, a single touch with the prod may be all 
that is required. Once the leader enters, the rest of 
the animals will follow. 

Some highly excitable pigs are difficult to drive 
at the packing plant. These animals squeal, bunch and pile up and it can be difficult to make 
these pigs separate and walk up the chute. Highly excitable pigs can have severe pale, soft, exu- 
dative tissue or PSE due to agitation during handling, even though these pigs are negative on 
the genetic test for the halothane gene. 

Excitability problems can be reduced and pigs will be easier to drive if people walk through the 
finishing pens at least once a week. The person should walk quietly in a different random direc- 
tion each time to train the pigs to get up quietly and flow around them. Playing a radio in the 
finishing barn also gets the animals accustomed to different kinds of sounds. 

Preventing Injnries and Brnises 

Non-slip flooring is essential to prevent falls and crippling injuries. Humane, efficient handling 
is very difficult on slick floors because animals can become agitated and excited when they lose 




Pig crowd pen with an abrupt entrance to 
prevent jamming. 
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their footing, -All areas where livestock 
walk should httve a non-slip surface. 
Existing floors can be roughened with 
a concrete grooving machine. Cirooves 
should be iA-inch (.64 cm) deep, 14 
inch (.64 cm) wide and spaced ’A inch 
(.64 cm) apart. For pigs, steel bars 
may be used. Concrete flooring also 
can be used on weight scales to pre- 
vent slipping. 



-I sumpk' oj anii-st'pj’iuii n/g 


For cattle, on scales, crow'd pens and r 
other high traffic areas, a grid of one- 
inch steel bars wdi! provide secure 
footing. Construct a 12-inch (30 cm) 
by 12-inch (30 cm) grid and weld 

each intersection, (fse heavy rod to prevent the grid from bending. Non-slip flooring is particu- 
larly important in .stunning boxes and restrainer entrances. 


New concrete floors for cattle should have an 8-inch (20 cm) diamond or square pattern with 
deep 1-inch (2. 5 cm) grooves. For pigs and sheep, stamp the pattern of raised expanded metal 
into the wet concrete, A rough broom finish will become worn .smooth, [t is also es.sential to use 
the right concrete mix for maximum re.sistance to wear. 


Smooth Edges and Surfaces— Oates, fence.s and ehute,s should have smooth .surfaces to prevent 
brui,ses. Sharp edges with a small diameter, such as angle irons, exposed pipe ends and channels, 
will cause bruises. Round pipe po.sls with a diameter larger than 3 inches (8 cm) are less likely to 
bruise. Vertical slide gates in chutes 
should be counter-weighted to 
prevent back bruises. The bottom of 
these gates should be padded with 
cut tires or conveyor belting, '('he 
gate track should be reces,scd into 
the chute wall 
to eliminate a sharp 
edge that will bruise. 

In pork plants, the bottom 18 inch 
(46 cm) to 24 inch (61 cm) of a 
vertical slide gate (guillotine) can be 
cut olfand replaced ^vith a curtain 
made from conveyor belting. The 
pig.s will not attempt in go through 



hide and meat. 
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the curtain. This change will prevent back injuries if the gate is closed on a pig. 

Pressing up against a smooth flat surface such as a concrete chute fence will not cause bruises. 
However, a protruding bolt or piece of metal will damage hides and bruise the meat. Bruise 
points can be detected by tufts of hair or a shiny surface. Contrary to popular belief, livestock 
can be bruised moments before slaughter until they are bled. The entrance to the restrainer 
should be inspected often for broken parts with sharp edges. 

Surveys show that groups of horned cattle will have twice as many braises as polled (hornless) 
cattle, A few horned animals can do a lot of damage. Cutting off the horn tips will not reduce 
bruising because the animal still has most of its horn length. 

Improving Animal Movement 

Calm animals are easier to handle and move than excited animals. Animals can become agitated 
very quickly, but it can require 20 to 30 minutes for them to become calm again. Calm animals 
will move naturally through well-designed systems with a minimum of driving and prodding. 
To keep animals calm, take the following steps: 

Handlers should be quiet and calm. Yelling and arm-waving excite and 
agitate animals. 

When handling sheep, never, ever grab or lift the animal by the wool. 

Use lighting to your advantage. Animals tend to move from a darker area to a 
more brightly lit area and may refuse to enter a dark place. Lamps can be used to 
attract animals into chutes. The light should illuminate the chute up ahead. 

It should never glare directly into the eyes of approaching animals. Another 
approach is illuminating the entire chute area. This approach eliminates patches 
of light and dark which may confuse animals. Animals may be difficult to drive 
out of the crowd pen if the pen is brightly illuminated by sunlight and the chute 
is inside a darker building. Another common lighting problem is that a handling 
system may work well when lamps are new, but the animals will balk more and 
more as the lamps dim with age. Experiment with portable lights to find the most 
efficient and consistent lighting. 

Eliminate visual distractions. Get down in the chutes to see them from the ani- 
mal’s perspective. Livestock balk at shadows, puddles of water or any object that 
stands in their way, from a coffee cup to a piece of paper. A drain or a metal plate 
running across an alley can cause animals to stop and should be located outside 
the areas where animals walk. Flapping objects, such as a coat hung over a fence 
or a hanging chain, will also make livestock balk. Install shields or strips of 
discarded conveyor belting to prevent animals from seeing movement up ahead 
as they approach the restrainer or stunning box. 

Redirect air flow. Air hissing and ventilation drafts blowing in the faces of 
approaching animals can seriously impede movement. Ventilation systems 
may need to be adjusted. 
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Use solid sides in chutes and crowd pens leading up to chutes. Solid sides in these 
areas help prevent animals from becoming agitated when they see activity outside 
the fence - such as people. Cattle tend to be calmer in a chute with solid sides. 

The crowd gate on the crowd pen should also be solid to prevent animals from 
attempting to turn back towards the stockyard pens they just left 

"d Reduce noise. Animals are very sensitive to noise. Reducing higlt-pitched mo- 
tor and hydraulic system noise along with banging or reverberation can improve 
animal movement. Clanging and banging metal should be reduced and hissing air 
sl'iould be muffled, 

R Move animals in stnall groups - When cattle and pigs are being handled, the 
crowd pen and the staging areas which lead up to the crowd pen .should never 
be filled more than ihree-quartcrs full. Do not push crowd gates up tight against 
the animals as cattle and pigs need room to turn. For sheep, large groups may be 
moved and the crowd pen can be filled all the way up. 

v' Spray water iTom above. When wetting pigs in the chute, be sure not to spray the 
animal’s Face with water because they will back up. 

Section 4: Livestock Driving Tools 

Electric prods should be lused sparingly to move livestock and should not be a person’s primary 
driving tool. In most plants, the only place an electric prod is needed is at the entrance to the stun 
box or restrainer. Cattle and pig,s can often be moved along a chute when the handler walks by 
them in the opposite direction of desired movement, taking advantage of the point of balance at 
the animal’s shoulder. Electric prods should only be picked up and used on a stubborn animal 
and then put back down. Certainly, the need for electric prod use can vary depending on breeds 
of animals, production practices 
on the farm, gender, the group of 
aniinal.s, the day and the 
handling .system used. 

Many well-managed plants have 
totally eliminated electric prods 
in the holding pens and the crowd 
pen that leads to the single file 
chute. In bcefplants with well- 
trained handlers, survey data 
showed that up to b.s percent 
ofthe animals could be moved 
through the entire plant without 
the use oi'an electric prod. Plants 
should strive to use the electric 
prod on 25 percent or fewer cattle. 
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pigs and sheep. Plants that use prods on five percent or fewer cattle and pigs are achieving 
excellent scores, A well-designed plant that has eliminated distractions and other handling 
impediments detailed above can greatly reduce electric prods, though they may not 

be entirely eliminated. 

Substitutions for electric prods are 
possible in many instances. They 
include plastic paddles, sticks with 
Hags on the end or large flags for 
pigs, i’lastic streamers or strips cut 
from garbage bags attached to a 
Slick also can be irsed. Cattle can 
be easily turned and moved in the 
crowd pen by shaking the stream- 
ers near their heads. For moving 
pigs, a large flag on a short handle 
or rattle paddle work well. Rattles 
work well for moving sheep. 


Flags can be made from light- 
weight plasticized tarp material 
and can vary in size from 
20 inches x 20 inches to 30 inches x 30 inches (50 cm x 50 cm to 76 cm x 76 cm). Lightweight 
sorting boards can be used to move livestock, although they quickly become heavy for handlers 
to use. In addition, a new vibrating prod that does not use electrical stimulus is showing promise 
in moving animals with a minimum of stress. 

Using Proper Electric Prod Voltage 



USDA regulations require that electric prods have a voltage of 50 volts or less. If most livestock 
bellow or squeal in direct response to being touched with the electric prod, the power may 
need to be reduced. Prods which have sufficient power to knock an animal down or paralyze 
it must not be used. Electric prods must never be applied to sensitive parts of the animal such 
as the eyes, ears, mouth. no,se or anus, in practical terms, the prod sh(.)ul(! not be used on the 
animars liead. 


When used, electric prods mu,st never be wired directly to house current. A transformer must be 
used: a doorbell transformer works well for pigs. Fifty volts is the maximum voltage for prods 
hooked to an overhead wire. Progressive managers have removed wired-in prods and use only 
batlery-operated prods. 

The prod voltage for pigs should be lower than for cattle, which can help reduce both PSE and 
blood spots in the meat. The voltage required to move an animal will vary depending on the 
wetness of the animal and the floor. Battery-operated prods are best for livestoek handling 
becau.se they provide a localized directional stimulus between two prongs. Prods also should 
have an olT switch and not be on constantly. 
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Section 5: Proper Design and Use of Restraints 

Pigs and cattle should enter a restraint device easily with a minimum of balking. Correcting 
problems with animal restraint devices can also help reduce bruises and meat quality defects 
such as blood splash. The basic principles of low stress restraint which will minimize 
vocalization and agitation are: 

□ For cattle, block the animal’s vision with shields so that they do not see people or 
objects that move while they are entering the restrainer. Install metal shields around 
the animal’s head on box-type restrainers to block the animal’s vision. 

□ Block the animal’s vision of an escape route until it is fully held in a restraint device. 
This is especially important on restrainer conveyors. A flexible curtain made from dis- 
carded conveyor belts at the discharge end of the conveyor works well. Cattle often 
become agitated in a conveyor restrainer if they can see out from under the solid hold 
down cover before their back feet are off the entrance ramp. Extending the solid hold 
down cover on a conveyor restrainer will usually have a calming effect and most 
animals will ride quietly. Solid hold-downs can also be beneficial for pigs on 
conveyor restrainers. 

□ Eliminate air hissing and other distractions such as clanging and banging. Refer to the 
section on distractions. 

□ The restraint device must be properly lighted. Animals will not enter a dark place or 
a place where direct glare from a light is blinding them. To reduce balking at the en- 
trance of a conveyor restrainer, install a light above the entrance. The light should be 
above the lead-up chute. It should illuminate the entrance of the restrainer, but it must 
not glare into the eyes of approaching animals. Light coming up from under a con- 
veyor restrainer should be blocked with a false floor to prevent animals from balking 
at the “visual cliff effect.” 

□ Provide non-slip flooring in box-type restrainers and a non-slip, cleated entrance 
ramp on conveyor restrainers. Animals tend to panic and become agitated when they 
lose their footing. Stunning boxes should have a non-slip floor. 

□ Parts of a restrainer device operated by pneumatic or hydraulic cylinders that press 
against the animal’s body should move with a slow steady motion. Sudden jerky 
motion excites animals. On exi.sting equipment, install flow control valves to provide 
smooth steady movement of moving parts that press against the animal. 

□ Use the concept of optimum pressure. The restraint device must apply sufficient pres- 
sure to provide the feeling of being held, but excessive pressure that causes pain should 
be avoided. Install a pressure regulator to reduce the maximum pressure that can be 
applied. Very little pressure is required to hold an animal if it is fully supported by the 
device. If an animal bellows or squeals in direct response to the application of pressure, 
the pressure should be reduced. 
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□ A restraint device must either fully support an animal or have non-slip footing so the 
animal can stand without slipping. Animals panic if they feel like they may fall. 

□ Restraint devices should hold fully sensible animals in a comfortable, upright 
position. Shackling and hoisting, shackling and dragging, trip floor boxes and leg 
clamping boxes are not acceptable. Restrainers that rotate animals on their backs are 
used rarely in glatt Kosher operations in the United States, but more commonly in 
glatt Kosher operation in South America and Europe. For information on using and 
auditing these devices, refer to; www.grandin.com (Ritual Slaughter Section). 

□ Restraint devices must have controls that enable the operator to control the amount 
of pressure that is applied. Different sized animals may require differing amounts of 
pressure. Hydraulic or pneumatic systems should have controls that enable a cylinder 
on the device to be stopped in mid-stroke. 

□ Never hold an animal in a head restraint device for more than a few seconds. The 
animal should be stunned or ritually slaughtered immediately after the head holder 
is applied. Head restraint is much more aversive than body restraint. Animals can be 
held in a comfortable body restraint for longer periods. The animal’s reaction should 
be observed. If the animal struggles or vocalizes, it is an indication that the device is 
causing discomfort. 

□ Restraint devices should not have sharp edges that dig into an animal. Parts that 
contact the animal should have smooth rounded surfaces and be designed so that 
uncomfortable pressure points are avoided. 

□ On V conveyor restrainers, both sides should move at the same speed. To test this, 
mark each side with tape or a crayon. If after a minute of movement the marks do 
not appear in synch, the speed should be adjusted. 

It is possible to modify existing restraint devices to lower vocalization and agitation scores. Balk- 
ing at the entrance is also easy to reduce. Most of the modifications that would reduce animal 
agitation and vocalizations can be installed at a minimum expense. Floor grating, lighting and 
shields to block vision are examples of some relatively inexpensive but effective modifications. 


Section 6: Recommended Stunning Practices 

Good stunning practices are also required to achieve compliance with federal humane slaughter 
regulations. Good stunning also promotes animal welfare and meat quality. When stunning is 
done correctly, the animal feels no pain and it becomes instantly unconscious. Stunning an animal 
correctly also results in better meat quality. When using electric stunning systems, improper 
stunning will cause blood spots in the meat and bone fractures. 
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Reduce Noise in Stunning Area 


Because animals are so sensitive to noises, it is 
important to reduce noise in the stunning area 
in particular. Calm animals facilitate accurate 
and effective stunning. As in other areas, muf- 
flers can be used on air valve exhausts or they 
can be located outside. Rubber stops on gates 
can be used to stop clanging and braking de- 
vices on the shackle return improve safety 
and reduce noise. 

In addition, consider replacing small with large 
diameter plumbing, which makes less noise, 
and replace pumps with quieter ones. Rubber 
hose connections between the power unit and metal plumbing will help prevent power unit noise 
from being transmitted throughout the facility. Any new equipment that is installed in animal 
holding or stunning areas should be engineered for quietness. 



Proper captive bolt stunner placement 
positions. 


Captive Bolt Stunning 


To produce instantaneous unconsciousness, the bolt must 
penetrate the brain with a high concussive impact. The 
correct positions for stunner placement are shown in the 
diagram. For cattle, the stunner is placed on the middle 
of the forehead on an “X” formed between the eyes and 
the base of the horns. If a non-pcnctrating mushroom-head 
stunner is used, accurate aim is very critical to achieve 
instantaneous insensibility. A head-holding device may 
be needed to position the head for non-penetrating 
captive bolt. 

For sheep, a captive bolt is placed on the top of the head. 
This position is more effective for sheep because they 
have a very thick skull over the forehead. For pigs, the 
captive bolt is placed on the forehead. 

A good stunner operator learns not to chase the animal’s 
head. He takes the time to aim and get one good, effective 
shot. The stunner must be placed squarely on the animal’s 
head. All equipment manufacturers’ recommendations and 
instructions must be followed. 



the head of a steer in the 
correct position. 
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Pneumatic stunners must have an adequate air supply. Low air pressure is one cause of poor stun- 
ning. The pressure gauge on the compressor should be checked to make sure that the stunner is 
receiving the air pressure recommended by the manufacturer. Heavy pneumatic stunners should 
be equipped with an ergonomic handle to aid positioning. 

Poor maintenance of captive bolt stunners is a major cause of bad stunning. Stunners must be 
cleaned and maintained per the manufacturer’s instructions. Good maintenance requires a person 
who has dedicated time each day to maintain stunners. A verified maintenance program where 
a mechanic signs off each day that he/she has tested the stunners is recommended. If a test stand 
is available for your brand of stunner, it should be used daily to test bolt velocity. It is important 
to keep stunner cartridges dry and the correct cartridge strength must be used. Store cartridges in a 
room with low humidity such as an office. Damp cartridges which have not been stored properly 
will cause poor stunning. 

Captive Bolt Maintenance and Design 

The most common cause of poor captive bolt stunning is poor maintenance of the captive bolt 
stunners. Stunners must be cleaned and serviced per the manufacturer’s recommendations to 
maintain maximum hitting power and to prevent misfiring or partial firing. If a “test stand” to 
measure bolt velocity is available, daily use is strongly recommended. Each plant should develop 
a system of verified maintenance for captive bolt stunners. 

Another major cause of failure to render animals insensible with one shot is a poor ergonomic 
design of bulky pneumatic stunners. Aversive methods of restraint, which cause three percent or 
more of the cattle or pigs to vocalize, must not be used as a substitute for improvements in gun 
ergonomics. Ergonomics for stunning in a conveyor or restrainer can be improved with a handle 
extension on the stunner and hanging the pneumatic stunner on an angle. Still another cause of 
poor stunning is damp cartridges. Cartridges must be stored in a dry place. 

Another cause of missed captive bolt shots is an over- 
worked or fatigued operator. Scoring at the end of the 
shift will pinpoint this problem. In some large plants two 
stunner operators may be required. Rotating the stunner 
operator to other jobs throughout the day may help pre- 
vent errors caused by fatigue. 

Using electrical devices to cau.se immobilization prior to 
or during stunning is not recommended. Several scientific 
studies have shown that it is highly aversive. Vocalization 
scoring is impossible in electrically immobilized animals 
because paralysis prevents vocalization. Electrical im- 
mobilization must not be confused with electric stunning. 

Properly done, electric stunning passes high amperage 

Well-designed cattle stunning box. 
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current through the brain and induces instantaneous insensibility. Electrical 
immobilization keeps a sensible animal still by paralyzing the muscles. It does not 
induce epileptiform changes in an electroencephalogram (EEC). 

Cattle Restraint for Stunning 


If a stupning box is used, it should be narrow enough 
to prevent the animal from turning around. The floor 
should be non-slip so the animal can stand without 
losing its footing. It is much easier to stun an animal 
that is standing quietly. Only one animal should be 
placed in each stunning box compartment to prevent 
animals from trampling each other. 

Most large plants restrain cattle and pigs in a conveyor 
restrainer system. There are two types of conveyor 
restraints; the V restrainer and the center track system, 
which is used in many beef plants. In a V restrainer 
system, the cattle or pigs are held between two angled 
conveyors. In the center track system the cattle ride astride a moving conveyor. The center track 
system provides the advantages of easier cattle stunning and improved ergonomics because the 
stunner operator can stand closer to the animal. Either type of restrainer system is much safer 
for workers than cattle in a stunning box. Restrainer conveyors are recommended for all plants 
that slaughter more than 100 head per hour. 


Lighting over the top of the conveyor in the restrain- 
er room will help induce cattle to raise their heads 
for the stunner. However, both cattle and pigs should 
not be able to see light coming up from under the re- 
strainer because it may cause balking at the entrance. 
Restrainer systems should be equipped with a long, 
solid hold-down rack to prevent rearing. For cattle, 
the hold-down should be long enough so that the 
animal is fully settled down onto the conveyor before 
it emerges from under it. This hold-down should not 
press on the animal’s back. It is a visual barrier. 

If an animal is walking into the restrainer by itself, 
do not poke it with an electric prod. Center track 
systems require less prodding to induce cattle to 
enter it. Workers need to break the “automatic 
prod reflex’' habit. 



Center track restrainer for cattle. 
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Electric Stunning of Pigs and Sheep 

To produce instantaneous, painless unconsciousness, suf- 
ficient amperage (current) must pass through the animal’s 
brain to induce an epileptic seizure. Insufficient amperage or 
a current path that fails to go through the brain will be pain- 
ful for the animal. It will feel a large electric shock or heart 
attack symptoms, even though it may be paralyzed and un- 
able to move. When electric stunning is done correctly, the 
animal will feel nothing. Animals that are dehydrated also 
may have high electrical resistance and be difficult to stun. 

There arc two types of electric stunning: head only stun- 
ning, which is reversible, and head-to- back cardiac arrest 
stunning, which stops the heart. 

When head only stunning is used, the electrodes may be 
cither placed on the forehead or clamped over around the 
sides of the head like ear muffs. Pigs should be wetted prior 
to stunning. The stunning wand must be applied to the 
animal for two to three seconds to stun properly. Stunners should be equipped with a timer. Pigs 
and sheep that are stunned with a head only stunner must be bled within a maximum interval of 
30 seconds to prevent them from regaining consciousness. 

Most large plants use cardiac arrest head to back or head to side-of-body stunning. It produces a 
still carcass that is safer and easier to bleed. Cardiac arrest stunning requires the use of a restrain- 
ing device to prevent the animal from falling away from the stunning wand before it receives the 
complete stun. Cardiac arrest stunning kills the animal by electrocution. 

When cardiac arrest stunning is used, one electrode must be placed on either the forehead or in 
the hollow behind the ears. The other electrode is placed on either the back or the side of the body. 
The head electrode should not be allowed to slide back onto the neck or onto the pig’s jowls. 

Meat packers should use amperage, voltage and frequency settings, which will reliably induce 
unconsciousness. Both properly and improperly stunned cardiac arrested animals can look 
similar. Current flow through the spine masks the epileptic seizure. 

To prevent bloodspots in the meat and pain to the animal, the wand must be pressed against 
the animal before the button is pushed. The operator must be careful not to break and re-make 
the circuit during the stun. This causes the animal’s muscles to tense up more than once and 
bloodspots may increase. If the stunning wand is energized before it is in full contact with the 
pig, the pig will squeal. This is called “hot wanding.” This is detrimental to pig welfare and is 
likely to increase blood spots in the meat. Stunning wands and wiring should be checked often 
for electrical continuity. A worn switch may break the circuit enough to cause bloodspots. 
Electrodes must be kept clean to provide a good electrical contact. Operators must never 
double stun animals or use the stunning wand as a prod. 



Electric head-to-back stunner 
placed in the correct position on a 
pig in y restrainer. 
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Electrical Specifications for Electric Stunning of Pigs and Sheep 

Electric stunning equipment must operate within the electrical parameters that have been verified 
by scientific research to induce instantaneous insensibility. 

Modern stunning circuits use a constant amperage design. The amperage is set and the voltage 
varies with the pig or sheep’s resistance. Older style circuits are voltage regulated. These circuits 
are inferior because they allow large amperage surges, which can fracture bones and cause blood 
splash. The distance between the head electrode and the back electrode should not exceed 14 
inches. The most modem sheep stunners from New Zealand use water jets to conduct electricity 
down through the wool. 

Amperage — Scientific research has shown that an electric stunner must have sufficient 
amperage to induce a grand mal seizure to insure that the animal will be made instantly 
insensible. Insufficient amperage can cause an animal to be paralyzed without losing 
sensibility. For market pigs (180 - 200 lbs. / 82-91 kg. — not mature sows or boars) a mini- 
mum of 1.25 amps is required (Stunning market pigs with less than 1.25 amps should not be 
permitted unless the results of lower amperages are verified by either electrical or neurotrans- 
mitter recordings taken from the brain). Large sows (more than 350 lbs. / more than 1 60 kg.) 
will require 2 or more amps. If lower amperages are used, the stunner may induce cardiac 
arrest but the animal will feel the shock because the seizure was not induced. For sheep a 
minimum of one amp is required. These amperages must be maintained for a minimum of 
one second to give instant insensibility. 

The Council of Europe (1991) recommends the above minimum amperages. Some plants 
stun animals below the Council of Europe recommended minimum amperages in an attempt 
to reduce blood spots in the meat. Since only a one-second application at 1 .25 amps is 
required to induce instant insensibility in market pigs, it is the author’s opinion that plants 
should be pennitted to use circuits that lower the amperage setting after an initial, one second 
stun at 1 .25 amps for pigs and one amp for sheep. Plants should also be encouraged to use 
electronic constant amperage electronic circuits that prevent amperage spiking. Both practi- 
cal experience and research has shown that these types of circuits greatly reduce petechial 
hemorrhages (blood spots). 

Voltage — There mu.st be sufficient voltage to deliver the recommended minimum amperage; 
250 volts is the recommended minimum voltage for pigs to ensure insensibility. Amperage is 
the most important variable to measure. The voltage that will be required will depend on the 
type of stunner, the wetness of the animal and whether or not it is dehydrated. For sheep, a 
minimum of one amp is required. 

Frequency — Research has shown that too high an electrical frequency will fail to induce 
insensibility. Research indicates that insensibility is most effectively induced at frequencies 
of 50 cycles. Frequencies from 2000 to 3000 hz failed to induce instant insensibility and 
may cause pain. However, in pigs weighing under 200 lbs (80 kg), research has shown that a 
high frequency 1592 hz sine-wave or 1642 hz square wave head; only stunning at 800 ma 
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(0.80 amp) would induce seizure activity and insensibility in small pigs. One disadvantage is 
that the pigs regained sensibility more quickly compared to stunning at 50 to 60 cycles. The 
pigs in this experiment weighed one-third less than comparable U.S. market pigs and this 
probably explains why the lower amperages were effective. 

Equipment is commercially available for stunning pigs at 800 hz applied across the head by two 
electrodes and a second stun with 50 to 60 hz from head to body. Research has shown that 800 
hz is effective when applied by two electrodes across the head. 

Research has shown that stunning pigs with frequencies higher than 50 to 60 cycles is effective. 
In this experiment, the pigs were stunned with a head only applicator. High frequency stunning 
has never been verified to induce instant insensibility when applied as a single stun with a head 
to body electrode. This is the type of electrode used in many large U.S. pork slaughter plants. 

Vocalization As an Indicator of Stress 

Vocalizations immediately prior to stunning, such as squeals in pigs, and moos and bellows in 
cattle and pigs, can be signs of discomfort and stress. To prevent vocalizations the electrodes 
must be in firm contact with the animal prior to being energized. 

Squealing of pigs during electric stunning can be more frequent in plants that have return to sen- 
sibility problems. Research conducted in commercial pork slaughter plants where squealing was 
measured with a sound meter indicated that the intensity of pigs squealing in the stunning chute 
area is correlated with physiological measures of stress and poorer meat quality determined that 
the intensity of pig squeals is correlated with discomfort. 

Due to natural vocalization behavior, vocalization scoring is not recommended for sheep. 

Ensuring Insensibility Following Electric Stunning 

Adequate electrical parameters for cardiac arrest stunning cannot be determined by clinical signs, 
because cardiac arrest masks the clinical signs of a seizure. Measurement of brain function is 
required to verify any new electrical parameters that may be used in the future. Common causes 
of a return to sensibility after electric stunning are; 

1) Wrong position of the electrode 

2) Amperage that is too low 

3) Poor bleed out, or 

4) Poor electrode contact with the animal 

Other factors that may contribute to poor electrical stunning are: dirty electrodes, in.sufficient wet- 
ness, electrode contact area that is too small, animal dehydration, dirty animals and long hair or 
wool. Interrupted contact during the stun may also be a problem. For all species, processing plants 
with an excessively long stunning to bleed time are more likely to have return to 
sensibility problems. 
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Electrodes must be cleaned frequently to ensure a good electrical connection. The minimum 
cleaning schedule should be once a day. For personal safety, the electrode wand must be discon- 
nected from the power supply before cleaning. 

Electric Cattle Stunning 

Unlike pigs and sheep, electrical stunning of cattle may require a two-phase stun. Due to the large 
size of cattle, a current should first be applied aeross the head to render the animal insensible 
before a second current is applied from the head to the body to induce cardiac arrest. Modem sys- 
tems may have a third current to reduce convulsions . A single 400 volt, 1.5 amp current passed 
from the neck to the brisket failed to induce epileptic form changes in the brain. Observations in 
plants outside the U.S. indicate that a single current passed from the middle of the forehead to 
the body appears to be effective. Research is needed to verity this. To insure that the electrodes 
remain in firm contact with the bovine’s head for the duration of the stun, the animal’s head must 
be restrained in a mechanical apparatus. Due to the high electrical resistance of cattle hair, the 
electrode should be equipped with a water system to provide continuous wetting during the stun. 

The Council of Europe (1991) requires a minimum of 2.5 amps applied across the head to induce 
immediate epileptiform activity in the electro-encephalogram (EEG) of large cattle. A frequency 
of 60 or 50 cycles should be used unless higher frequencies are verified in cattle by either elec- 
trical or neurotransmitter measurements taken from the brain. A more recent study has shown 
that 1.15 amps sinusoidal AC 50 Hz applied for one second across a bovine’s head is effective to 
induce insensibility (Wotton et al., 2000). A longer application is usually required to depolarize 
the spine to reduce kicking (up to 15 seconds). 

COj Stunning 

According to CFR 9, Section 3 1 3.5, CO^ stunning may be used in swine to induce death or to 
result in a state of surgical anesthesia. These states are dependent on the relationship between 
exposure time and CO^ concentration, and systems will produce pigs in both states. 

Handlers must be careful not to overload the gondolas (elevator boxes) that hold groups of pigs. 
In a properly loaded gondola, the pigs must have sufficient room to stand or lie down without be- 
ing on top of each other. Handlers must never overload the gondolas by forcing pigs to jump on 
top of each other, 

COj Stunning Parameters 

In the scientific literature, there are conflicting results on how pigs react to the induction of COj 
anesthesia. One researcher found that purebred Yorkshire pigs have a calm induction and that 
convulsions and excitation occur after the pig becomes unconscious. Some genetic types of pigs 
actively attempt to escape from the container when they first sniff the gas and others respond 
with a calm anesthetic induction. Other research has observed that the reaction of pigs to CO^ 
was highly variable. A Dutch researcher found that the excitation phase occurred prior to the 
onset of unconsciousness. Australian researchers found that being shocked with an electric prod 
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was more aversive than inhaling CO^. Research in people indicates that genetics affect the 
aversiveness of CO^ inhalation. 

In evaluating gas stunning, one must look at the entire system, which includes the handling 
system and the gas mixture. One advantage of gas stunning is that these systems can be designed 
to eliminate the need for pigs to line up in single file chutes, which is contrary to their natural 
behavior. Regardless of gas type or mixture, the pigs should have little reaction when they first 
contact the gas and convulsions should not begin until after the pigs collapse. 

If conscious pigs squeal, struggle vigorously or attempt to escape when they first contact the gas, 
this is a serious problem. Genetics may be a contributing factor and may require a different gas 
mixture or other adjustment. Observations in several plants indicate that elimination of the stress 
Halothane gene may reduce problems with stressful anesthetic induction. The gas parameters for 
each plant should be evaluated for ease of anesthesia induction by observing the behavior of the 
animals. The gas mixture is not acceptable if the pigs attempt to climb out of the container. It is 
nonnal to have violent kicking and convulsions after the pig falls over. 

It should be noted that it is important to strive for optimal loading density for pigs in gondolas 
when COj systems are used. Pigs should not be overcrowded, but gondolas or other conveyances 
should also not be under-filled. 

Roughly 0,019 (.001765 .sq.m) usable gondola space/lb body weight should approximately 

determine the maximum number of animals loaded into the gondola at various body weights. 
This will ensure that pigs can stand without being on top of one another. 

For example, for a gondola measuring 9'l,5''x4' wide, a good, approximate target for loading 
densities would be: 

240 lbs and less = 8 head 
240-275 = 7 head 
275-320 = 6 head 
320-385 = 5 head 

How to Determine Insensibility 

In both captive bolt and electrically stunned animals, kicking will occur. Ignore the kicking and 
look at the head. To put it simply, THE HEAD MUST BE DEAD. When cattle are shot with a 
captive bolt, it is normal to have a spasm for 5 to 1 5 seconds. After the animal is roiled out of 
the box or hung up, its eyes should relax and be wide open. 

When pigs are stunned using CO, to induce surgical anesthesia, some animals may have slow 
limb movement or gasping. This is permkssible. However, there must be no spontaneous eye 
blinking, righting reflex or response to a painful stimulus applied to the nose. 
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Below are the signs of a properly stunned animat: 

□ The legs may kick, but the head and neck must be loose and floppy like a rag. 

A normal spasm may cause some neck flexing, generally to the side, but the neck 
should relax and the head should flop within about 20 seconds. Check eye reflexes if 
flexing continues. Animals stunned with gas stunning equipment should be complete- 
ly limp and floppy, though animals may exhibit slow limb movement and gasping. 

□ The tongue should hang out and be straight and limp. A stiff curled tongue is a sign 
of possible return to sensibility. If the tongue goes in and out, this may be a sign of 
partial insensibility. 

n For all methods of stunning, when the animal is hung on the rail, its head should hang 
straight down and the back must be straight. It must NOT have an arched back righting 
reflex. When a partially sensible animal is hung on the rail it will attempt to lift up 
its head. Sometimes the head will flop up momentarily when a back leg kicks. This 
should not be confused with a righting reflex. 

n When captive bolt is used, the eyes should be wide open with a blank stare. There 
must be no eye movements. Immediately after electrical stunning, the animal will 
clamp its eyes shut, but they should relax into a blank stare. 

□ When captive bolt is used, the animal must NEVER blink or have an eye reflex in 
response to touch. In electrically stunned pigs, eye movements can be misinterpreted 
when untrained people indiscriminately poke at the eyes. It is often best to observe 
without touching the eye. For all stunning methods if the animal blinks with a natural 
blink where the eye closes and then re-opens, it is not properly stunned. If you are not 
sure what a natural blink looks like, look at live animals in the yards (lairage) before 
assessing insensibility. 

□ Rhythmic breathing must be absent. Intermittent gasping is a sign of a dying brain 
and is acceptable. A twitching nose (like a rabbit) may be a sign of partial sensibility. 

□ In captive bolt-stunned animals, insensibility may be questionable if the eyes are 
rolled back or they are vibrating (nystagmus). Nystagmus is permissible in electrically 
stunned animals, especially those stunned with frequencies higher than 50 to 60 cycles. 

n Shortly after being hung on the rail, the tail should relax and hang down. 

□ No response to a nose pinch. When testing for response to a painful stimulus the 
pinch or prick must be applied to the nose to avoid confusion with spinal reflexes. 
Animals entering a scald tub must not make a movement that is in direct response to 
contact with the hot water. For all types of stunning, this is an indicator of possible 
return to sensibility. 
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O No vocalizations (moo, bellow or squeal). 

□ If an electrically stunned animal blinks within five seconds after stunning, this is a 
sign that the amperage is too low. In electrically stunned animals, blinking should 
be checked within 5 seconds and after 60 seconds. In most plants, blinking will not 
be found immediately after stunning because the plant is using the correct amperage. 
After it has been verified that the amperage is set correctly, the most important point 
to observe for signs of return to sensibility is 60 seconds after electrical stunning. This 
provides time for the eyes to relax after the epileptic seizure. Checking for signs of 
return to sensibility after bleeding ensures that the animal will not recover. 

Order of the events indicating Return to Sensibility' in head only electrically stunned pigs 
(In COj stunned pigs, the order of the first two events is reversed): 

1 . Corneal reflexes in response to touch (not recommended for electric stunning). 

2. Return of rhythmic breathing. 

3. Spontaneous natural blinking without touching. 

4. Response to a painful stimulus such as pricking the nose with a pin. 

5. Righting reflex and raising the head. 

6. Fully comscious and sensible. Complete return to sensibility can occur within 15 to 20 
seconds after eye reflexes appear if an electrically stunned animal is not bled. 

Stunning to Bleed Interval 

Captive Bolt — Both penetrating and non-penetrating captive bolts are effective. However, 
non-penetrating bolts will cause less damage to the brain (Finnic et al, 2000). Practical expe- 
rience has shown that for non-penetrating captive bolts to be effective the aim must be more 
precise. Animals stunned with a non-penetrating captive bolt should be bled 
within 60 seconds. 

Electric Cardiac Arrest — Sixty seconds maximum. All large plants are already using less 
than this interval. 

Head Only Reversible Electric — Fifteen seconds is strongly recommended (Blackmore 
and Newhook, 1981). 30 seconds maximum (Hoenderken, 1983). Scientific research clearly 
shows that pigs will start returning to sensibility after 30 seconds when stunned by the head 
only method. When frequencies of greater than 50 to 60 hz are used, these times may need to 
be shortened. When head only electric stunning is used for cattle or sheep the animal should 
be bled within 10 seconds. 
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Preventing Bloodsplash (Bloodspots) 

Gentle handling prevents damage to small blood vessels caused by excited animals jamming 
against each other or equipment. 

Electric prod usage should be kept at a minimum. 

Animals should never be left in the restrainer system during breaks and lunch. 

Be sure that one side of a V restrainer does not run faster than the other. This causes 
stretching of the skin that damages blood vessels. 

Minimize time to bleeding after stunning to minimize meat damage. 

The slats on the V restrainer and hold-down rack and chutes should be insulated to 
prevent current leakage, which can cause bloodsplash. 

Rapid temperature fluctuations and periods of extremely hot weather can greatly in- 
crease the incidence of bloodsplash. In these circumstances, plants should take extra 
care in handling animals to minimize bloodsplash problems. 


Section 7: Religious Slaughter (Kosher and Halal) 

Cattle, calves, sheep or other animals that are ritually slaughtered without prior stunning should 
be restrained in a comfortable upright position. For both humane and safety reasons, plants 
should install modem upright restraining equipment whenever possible. Shackling and hoisting, 
shackling and dragging, trip floor boxes and leg clamping boxes should never be used. In a very 
limited number of glatt Kosher plants in the United States and more commonly in South America 
and Europe, restrainers that position animals on their backs are used. For information about these 
systems and evaluating animal welfare, refer to www.grandin.com (Ritual Slaughter Section). 

The throat cut should be made immediately after the head is restrained (within 1 0 seconds). 
Small animals such as sheep and goats can be held manually by a person during ritual slaughter. 
Plants that conduct ritual slaughter should use the same scoring procedures except for stunning 
scoring, which should be omitted in plants that conduct ritual slaughter without stunning. 

Cattle vocalization percentages .should be five percent or less of the cattle in the crowd pen, lead 
up chute and restraint device. A slightly higher vocalization percentage is acceptable because 
the animal must be held longer in the restraint device compared to conventional slaughter. A five 
percent or less vocalization score can be reasonably achieved. Scoring criteria for electric prod 
use and slipping on the floor should be the same as for conventional slaughter. 

Animals must be completely insensible before any other slaughter procedure is performed 
(shackling, hoisting, cutting, etc.) If the animal does not become insensible, it should be stunned 
with a captive bolt gun or other apparatus and designated as non-Kosher or non-Halal). 
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ASPCA Pen — This device consists of a narrow stall 
with an opening in the front for the animal’s head. 

After the animal enters the box, it is nudged forward 
with a pusher gate and a belly lift comes up under the 
brisket. The head is restrained by a chin lift that holds 
it still for the throat cut. Vertical travel of the belly lift 
should be restricted to 28 inches (71.1 cm) so that it 
does not lift the animal off the floor. The rear pusher 
gate should be equipped with either a separate pres- 
sure regulator or special pilot-operated check valves 
to allow the operator to control the amount of pressure 
exerted on the animal. Pilot operated check valves en- 
able the operator to stop the air cylinders that control 
the apparatus at mid-stroke positions. The pen should 
be operated from the rear toward the front. 

Head restraint is the last step. The operator should 
avoid sudden jerking of the controls. Many cattle will 
stand still if the box is slowly closed up around them 
and less pressure will be required to hold them. Ritual 
slaughter should be performed immediately after the 
head is restrained (within 10 seconds of restraint). 

An ASPCA pen can be easily in.stalled in one weekend 
with minimum disruption of plant operations. It has a 
maximum capacity of 100 cattle per hour and it works 
best at 75 head per hour or less. A small version of 
this pen could be easily built for calf plants. 

Conveyor Restrainer Systems — Either V restrainer or 
center track restrainer systems can be used for holding 
cattle, sheep or calves in an upright position during shehita 
or Halal slaughter. The restrainer is stopped for each animal 
and a head holder positions the head for the ritual slaugh- 
ter official. For cattle, a head holder similar to the front of 
the ASPCA pen can be used on the center track conveyor 
restrainer. A bi-parting chin lift is attached to two horizontal 
sliding doors. 

Small Restraincr Systems — For small locker plants that 
ritually slaughter a few calves or sheep per week, an inex- 
pensive rack constructed from pipe can be used to hold the 
animal in a manner similar to the center track rcstrainer. Ani- 
mals must be allowed to bleed out and become completely 
insensible before any other slaughter procedure is performed 
(shackling, hoisting, cutting, etc.). 

ing used for ritual slaughter. 



Center track restrainer he- 



ASPCA Pen for reiigious 
siaughter of cattie 



Restrainer system for religious 
slaughter of calves and sheep 
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Section 8: Recommended Handling of Disabled or 
Crippled Livestock 

Aggressive handling can lead to injured, stressed or 
fatigued livestock. Although non-ambulatory animals 
(sometimes called “downers, slows or subjects”) repre- 
sent a small fraction of all livestock arriving at packing 
plants, they are significant because they require special 
attention in the areas of handling, transporting, holding 
pens and inspection. Trucks carrying non-ambulatory 
livestock should park as close to the slaughter area as 
possible and disabled animals should be inspected by a 
USDA veterinarian, stunned and either condemned or 
moved to slaughter quickly. 

Since December 30, 2003, all non-ambulatory cattle 
arriving at packing plants are to be condemned. Non- 
ambulatory pigs may be slaughtered if inspected and 
passed by a USDA veterinarian. 

Non-Ambulatory Cattle 

Many incidents of non-ambulatory cattle can be prevented by better management at the dairy 
or ranch. If non-ambulatory cattle arrive on trucks, offload ambulatory cattle first, taking care 
not to compromise the non-ambulatory animals. Non-ambulatory cattle should be stunned with 
a captive bolt stunner on the truck and disposed of. 

If a steer or cow becomes non-ambulatory after it has passed ante mortem inspection, the USDA 
veterinarian will make a decision about whether the animal must be condemned, or whether it 
may proceed to slaughter. 

If a steer or cow - or any animal — becomes non-ambulatory in the single file chute that leads to 
the stunner, it must be stunned prior to dragging. A cartridge-fired captive bolt on a long handle 
is recommended, if blood gets on the chute, wash it off to prevent balking. 

Mounting activity and animal fights can cause injuries that can cause animals to become non-am- 
bulatory. This is a problem especially with bulls and boars. Bulls that are mounting other animals 
should be placed in separate pens. Mounting by bulls is a common cause of bruises and crippling 
injuries on cows. Producers need to work to reduce the occurrence of non-ambulatory animals 
that are caused by either poor management or neglect. 

Non-Ambulatory Pigs 

There are two basic types of non-ambulatory' pigs. The first type is those that are in a poor physi- 
cal state before leaving the farm, often older breeding stock. Another type is a fatigued pig that 
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becomes non-ambulator>’. According to the National Pork Board, a fatigued pig is defined as hav- 
ing temporarily lost the ability to walk but has a reasonable expectation to recover full locomo- 
tion with rest. These animals are often called “NANIs” or “non-ambulatory, non-injured”. Many 
of these animals can recover and walk independently if given time to rest. 

Trucks carrying disabled pigs should unload ambulatory animals first taking care not to compro- 
mise the non-ambulatory ones. Ambulatory pigs must not be driven over non-ambulatory pigs. 
Then, promptly unload the animals unable to walk. Delayed unloading can cause death losses 
and downer animals due to extreme temperatures, exposure and stress. 

To offload a non-ambulatory pig from a truck, plants should use the truck exit nearest to the animal 
and should place as little stress as possible on the animal. Live pigs mu.st never be dropped to the 
ground from a truck. In some cases, a slide board or cripple cart may be helpful. Animals may be 
rolled onto a wide piece of conveyor belting that has been stiffened on one end w'ith metal bars to 
prevent curling when the belting with the animal on it is dragged. The board can then be dragged off 
the truck and the animal loaded into a .suitable mechanical device for transport to an inspection area. 

Federal humane slaughter regulations prohibit dragging of downed or crippled livestock in the 
stockyards, crowd pen or stunning chute. (If the animal is stunned, it may be dragged). By using 
slideboards. sleds and cripple carts, animals can be transported humanely and efficiently to a pen 
or other area where they can be examined by an inspector, stunned and moved to slaughter. In or- 
der to prevent further injury to non-ambulatory animals by equipment or other animals, minimal 
movement may be required to roll the animal or slide it onto carts and other devices. The stress 
of this movement must be weighed against the potential harm to the animal if it is not moved 
promptly. In pig plants, the stunning chute should be equipped with side doors so that 
non-ambulatory pigs can be easily removed. 

Inspection and Slaughtering Considerations 

USDA rules require that any “suspect” animal - an animal with signs of abnormalities or diseas- 
es - must be held separately and examined by a USDA FSIS veterinarian. At pig plants, non-am- 
bulatory animals must be held apart from other animals in a “suspect” pen for USDA inspection. 
“Suspect” pigs may be slaughtered separately so inspectors can conduct additional examinations. 

Disabled or suspect animals should be segregated upon arrival for USDA inspection. Once the 
USDA inspector has examined the animal, plants should identify the earliest possible point in the 
production when that animal may be slaughtered “separately.” This separation point should be 
discussed with the USDA inspector. It should be noted that plants need not always wait until the 
end of a shift to slaughter a “suspect” animal. Waiting can prolong a disabled animal’s suffering. 
Plants and inspectors should cooperate to ensure non-ambulatory pigs are slaughtered as soon as 
possible after arrival. 

At cattle plants, non-ambulatory cattle arriving on trucks should be stunned on the truck and 
removed from the truck for disposal. Some cattle may be deemed suspect and yet still be ambula- 
tory. These cattle should be moved to separate pens for examination by USDA inspectors. 
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“You manage what you measure.” That is certainly true when it comes to assuring optimal animal 
welfare. A number of objective criteria can be used to measure animal welfare in packing plants. 
By measuring welfare indicators regularly, problems can be detected and continuous improve- 
ment achieved. 

This chapter details what criteria to use in evaluating livestock welfare in packing plants. The 
AMI Foundation recommends conducting audits at least weekly and varying those audit days and 
times during shifts to assess the role that employee experience, behavior and fatigue may play in 
animal handling and stunning. 

AMIF is committed to an audit program that is simple to conduct. Audits that are easy to under- 
stand and execute are more likely to be conducted with greater frequency and fewer errors. Each 
of AMIF’s objective criteria is designed to measure a multitude of potential issues. For example, 
counting slips and falis can assess whether a ramp is too steep, whether animals are being driven 
too aggressively and whether a floor may be too slippery and need re-grooving. Measuring 
vocalization levels will indicate if prods are being overused, if restrainers are too small for 
livestock, and a host of other issues. Each of these individual items need not be evaluated on 
audits if the core criteria scores are within the target range, but notes may be taken to indicate 
which factors may have contributed to the score. 

If a .score falls below the acceptable range specified in these guidelines, plant management 
should take steps to correct the problem. The results of the 1 996 Survey of Stunning and Han- 
dling in Federally Inspected Beef, Pork, Veal and Sheep Slaughter Plants (sponsored by USDA’s 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service) indicated that the recommended minimum accept- 
able levels .specified in this guide arc reasonably achievable. Additional data collected during 
audits of beef and pork plants have further verified that the minimum standards are attainable. 

Objective scoring of percentages should be done in the following areas that are the core criteria 
for good animal welfare (Grandin, 1998). 
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1. Percentage of cases in which electric stunner was misapplied to pigs, cattle, and sheep 

2. Percentage of cattle stunned more than once with the captive bolt stunner. 

3. Percentage of sensible and partially sensible animals on the bleed rail. 

4. Percentage of animals falling down or slipping. 

5. Percentage of cattle vocalizing in the stunning chute area, which includes the stunning box, 
restrainer, lead-up chute, and crowd pen. 

6. Percentage of pigs vocalizing in the stunning pen or restrainer conveyor. 

7. Percentage of animals prodded with an electric prod. 

8. Non-ambulatory animal procedures. 

Poor performance on any of these core criteria could result in reduced animal welfare. These 
guidelines also contain criteria and recommendations for stunning equipment, which will enable 
a plant to maintain acceptable welfare scores. Other areas of animal welfare concern that will be 
covered are ritual slaughter and the handling of non-ambulatory animals. 

Chapter Three includes the AMI Foundation Pig, Cattle, and sheep slaughter audit forms that can 
be used as part of a corporate animal welfare program. 


Core Criteria 1: Effective Stunning 

Core Criteria 1: Effective Captive Bolt Stunning of Cattle 

When evaluating the effectiveness of captive bolt stunning, the auditor monitors whether or not 
an animal is rendered insensible with a single shot. 

Score a minimum of 100 animals in large plants and 50 in small plants. In very small plants, 
score one hour of production. For a more accurate assessment in small plants, data collected 
over a period of time should be averaged. 

• Excellent - 99 to 100 percent instantly rendered insensible with one shot 

• Acceptable - 95 to 98 percent instantly rendered insensible with one shot 

• Not Acceptable - 90 to 94 percent instantly rendered insensible with one shot 

■ Serious Problem less than - 90 percent instantly rendered insensible with one shot 

If one-shot efficacy falls below 95 percent, immediate action must be taken to improve 
the percentage. Note that shots in the air where the animal is not touched do not count as missed- 
shots. If the stunner bolt touches the animal, a missed shot is counted. Touches with the outer 
housing that surrounds the bolt does not count as a missed shot 

Core Criteria 1: Effective Electrical Stunning of Pigs and Sheep 

When evaluating effective electrical stunning, the auditor monitors the correct placement of 
stunning wands and tongs. 
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If head only stunning is used, the tongs must be placed so that the current passes through the 
brain. Tongs may be placed on both sides of the head or one tong on the top and the other on the 
bottom of the head. Another scientifically verified location for head only stunning is one elec- 
trode placed under the jaw and the other placed on the side of the neck, right behind the ears. 

For cardiac arrest stunning of pigs and sheep with a single stunning current, one electrode must 
be placed on the body and the other one must be placed on the forehead, side of the head, top of 
the head, or in the hollow behind the ear. The head electrode must never be placed on the neck 
because this would cause the current to bypass the brain. Electrodes must not be applied to sensi- 
tive areas such as inside the ear or in the eye or rectum. Electrodes must be placed firmly against 
the animal because breaking electrical contact during the stun may reduce the effectiveness of 
the stun. In addition, it is essential that electrodes be fully energized only after they are in full 
and firm contact with animals. If electrodes are energized and then applied, animals will squeal. 
This is called “hot wanding.” No more than one percent of animals should vocalize due to hot 
wanding. Hot wanding should not be measured for .sheep. 

Score a minimum of 100 pigs or sheep in large plants and 50 in small plants. In very small 
plants score one hour production. Use the whole numbers for 1 00 and 50 animal audits. 

For data collection on large numbers of animals, the fractional percentages can also be used. 

• Excelleiit-99.5 to 1 00 percent correct placement of stunning wand or tongs and no 
vocalization due to energizing the electrode before it is firmly positioned. 

• Acceptable-99.4 to 99 percent correct placement and 1 percent or less of the animals 
vocalize in response to electrode placement. 

• Not Acceptable-98 to 96 percent correct placement or two to three percent of the animals 
vocalize due to energizing the electrodes before they are firmly positioned. 

• Serious Problem-Less than 96 percent correct placement or more than 4 percent vocalization 
in response to electrode placement. 


Core Criteria 1: CO^ Stunning of Pigs 

The efficacy of CO^ and other types of gas stunning methods is detennined when insensibility is 
scored. The core criterion is that the animal remains insensible after exiting the chamber. How- 
ever, the gondola or other conveyance for moving animals into the gas system must also be 
evaluated for animal handling. The gondolas, elevator boxes or other apparatus used for moving 
the animals in and out of the gas must not be overloaded. 

Score 50 gondolas in large plants to determine the percentage of gondolas (elevator boxes) that 
are overloaded. In small plants score 25 gondolas. A gondola or elevator is to be scored as over- 
loaded if there is not sufficient space for the animals to stand or lie down without being on top 
of each other. Score on a per gondola basis; 
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• Excellent - No gondolas are overloaded on a 50 gondola audit 

• Acceptable - Four percent or less of gondolas are overloaded 

• Not Acceptable ~ More than four percent are overloaded 

• Serious Problem - The person moving the animals forces more than one pig to jump 
on top of the other pigs in the gondolas with an electric prod or by hitting, shoving 
or kicking. 

For gas systems where the animals ride head to tail on a continuous conveyor that does not have 
separate animal compartments, do not use this scoring system. Omit this score and score the 
pereentage of animals prodded with an electric prod. Electric prod scoring is discussed in another 
section of these guidelines. 

Stunning to Bleed Interval 

This parameter does not have to be measured for welfare reasons unless non-penetrating captive 
bolt is used. To avoid return to sensibility, animals stunned with a non-penetrating eaptive bolt 
should be bled promptly, but no longer than 60 seconds after stunning. 


Core Criteria 2: Bleed Rail Insensibility 

Properly stunned animals should not display signs of sensibility on the bleed rail. Auditors 
should monitor a minimum of 100 animals in large plants and looking for signs of partial 
sensibility, like eye reflexes, nose twitches or the righting reflex. When a 1 00 animal audit is 
performed, 100 percent must be rendered insensible. There is a zero tolerance for beginning 
any slaughter procedure such as skinning the head, leg removal or scalding on an animal that 
shows any sign of return to sensibility. It must be immediately restunned. 

The signs of returning to sensibility are: 1) rhythmic breathing, 2) vocalizations while hanging 
on the bleed rail, 3) eye reflexes in response to touch, 4) eye blinking, 5) arched back righting 
reflex with the head bent straight back. Any one or combination of these signs represents a sen- 
sible animal. Animals will sometimes have a sideways neck flexion that relaxed in a few seconds. 
This must not be confused with a righting reflex. 

Animals should hang straight on the rail and have a floppy head. A head that flops upward for a 
brief moment when the legs kick should not be confused with a righting reflex. Limb movements 
should be ignored. If the tongue is hanging straight out and is limp and soft, the animal is defi- 
nitely insensible. Gasping is a sign of a dying brain and should be ignored. However, twitching 
noses, or the tongue moving in and out are signs of a possible return to sensibility. 

Touching the eye and observing the corneal reflex is a good method for determining insensibil- 
ity in animals stunned with captive bolt. Touching an electrically stunned pig’s eye may cause it 
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to pop open suddenly which may be misinterpreted as a blink. The person scoring insensibility 
should look for spontaneous natural blinks. A pig that blinks spontaneously would be scored as 
sensible. Nystagmus, or vibrating eyelids, is a sign of a poor stun in captive bolt stunned animals. 
However, in electrically stunned animals, it is permissible to have some animals with 
vibrating lids or eyes. 

While no sensible animal should be observed on the bleed rail during a 100-head audit, on rare 
occasions, it is possible that a sensible animal will be observed. Use these figures when 
evaluating plant performance over time by averaging the scores of many audits. 

Core Criteria 2: Cattle Insensibility 

Excellent ~ 1 per 1,000 or less 
Acceptable - 1 per 500 or less 

Core Criteria 2: Pig and Sheep Insensibility 

Excellent - 1 per 2,000 or less 
Acceptable - I per 1 ,000 or less 


Core Criteria 3: Slipping and Falling 

Good animal welfare and quiet calm handling is impossible if animals slip or fall on the floor. 
All areas where animals walk should have non-slip footing. Animals should be observed during 
all phases of handling and if slipping or falling is observed, steps should be taken to correct the 
problem. Because survey results indicate that the greatest slipping and falling problems were in 
the stunning chute area, scoring should be done in this area. 

Because of concerns about slipping at unloading, slipping and falling should also be measured 
here. 

It is important to be clear about the definitions of slips and falls. They are as follows: 

Slip: When a portion of the leg other than the foot touches the ground, or a foot loses contact 
with the ground in a non-walking manner. 

Fall: When an animal loses an upright position suddenly in which a part of the body other than 
the limbs touches the ground. 
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Scoring of Slipping and Falling in the Unloading Area (All Species) — In large 
plants where multiple vehicles are continuously unloaded, 100 cattle, pigs or sheep should be 
scored. For cattle, unloading is continuously observed until 1 00 cattle from three different vehi- 
cles are scored. For pigs and sheep where a large truck holds more than 100 animals, a minimum 
of two vehicles should be observed. Fifty animals are scored from each truck. For all species, 
an equal number of animals from each deck should be scored. Vehicles should be scored in the 
order of arrival at the unloading ramp. 

In small plants where vehicles are not continuously unloaded, a single vehicle should be scored. 
If no vehicle arrives, the score sheet is marked “unloading not observed.” 

• Excellent -No slipping or falling 

• Acceptable - Fewer than three percent slipping; fewer than one percent falling 
(body touches floor) 

• Not Acceptable - More than three percent slipping; more than one percent felling down 

• Serious Problem - Five percent falling down or 15 percent or more slipping 

Scoring of Slipping and Falling in the Stunning Chute Area (All Species) — 

Score a minimum of 50 animals in large plants. In most plants that have non-slip flooring, fall- 
ing seldom occurs. In fact, problems with slipping or falling are usually either a big problem or 
almost no problem. Formal scoring should be done if slipping or falling is observed. 

Score in the restrainer entrance, .stunning box, lead up chute, crowd pen and in the final loading 
pen where pigs move into a gondola or other conveyance for gas stunning. Observation without 
formal scoring should be made in the stockyard pens and scales, 

• Excellent - No slipping or falling 

• Acceptable - Three percent or less slipping; fewer than one or less percent falling 
(body touches floor) 

’ Not Acceptable - More than three percent slipping; more than one percent falling down 

• Serious Problem - Five percent falling down or 15 percent or more slipping 
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Core Criteria 4: Vocalization 

Core Criteria 4: Cattle Vocalization Scoring in the Crowd Pen, Lead-up 
Chute, Stunning Box or Restraint Device 

Vocalization is an indicator of cattle discomfort during handling, restraint and stunning, 

(Score a minimum of 100 animals in large plants and 50 in smaller plants. For data collection 
on large numbers of animals, the fractional percentages can be used.) 

' Excellent - One percent or less of the cattle vocalize 

• Acceptable - Three percent or less of the cattle vocalize 

• Not Acceptable - Between three and 10 percent vocalize 

• Serious Problem - More than 10 percent vocalize 

Where a head holders is used, five percent vocalization is acceptable. 

Cattle should be stunned immediately after they enter a stun box or restrainer. Isolated animals 
will often vocalize. The author has observed that vocalization scoring is very efficient for iden- 
tifying plants with cattle handling or equipment problems. Vocalization scoring works well in 
packing plants because cattle are stunned quickly after they are restrained. 

When vocalization is being evaluated, cattle from more than one feedlot or ranch should be 
observed. There are variations in the tendency of some cattle to vocalize. To make the scoring 
simpler, each animal should be classified as either a vocalizer or a non-vocalizer. 

Cattle vocalizations are tabulated in the crowd-pen, lead-up chute, restrainer and stun box. All 
vocalizing animals in the stun box, restrainer or religious slaughter box are scored. Vocalizing 
animals in the crowd-pen and lead-up chute are scored only during active handling when the 
handler is moving the animals. Vocalizations occurring in the yards should not be tabulated 
because cattle standing quietly in the yards will often vocalize to each other. 


Core Criteria 4: Vocalization Scoring of Pigs 

Because it is impossible to count individual pig squeals when a group of pigs is being handled, 
vocalization scoring of individual pigs can only be conducted in the restrainer, stun box or group 
stunning pen. A group of pigs that excessively squeals should be assessed to identify the cause. 

It is important to count squeals only and not grunts. The U.S, Department of Agriculture defines 
a squeal as an e.xtended sound (0.5 - 2.0 sec.) of both high amplitude and high frequency 
produced with an open mouth, indicative of a high level of excitement, fear, or pain. 

Score only squeals than can be determined to be provoked by equipment or humans. 

Squealing that occurs when pigs root under each other or jump on top of each other is 
counted if provoked by electric prods, yelling, poking or hitting the pigs. 
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Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Edition 


There are six major causes of provoked squeals/vocalizations that include, but are not limited to: 

1 . Electric prod use 

2. Sharp edges 

3. Sores or poor body condition 

4. Pressure from the hold-down rack, 

5. Sides of a v-restrainer moving at different speeds, and 

6. Hitting or poking livestock. 

If you cannot detemiine a cause, the squeal should be treated as unprovoked. 

Score pig squeals after the most posterior part of the hind end is past the restrainer entrance. 

The definition of the restrainer entrance for different types of equipment is listed below. 

1 . V conveyor re.strainer - The entrance point is located on the outer circumference of the 
slats where they turn around the sprocket (pivot). 

2. Center track conveyor restrainer - The entrance point is located at the point where the 
conveyor emerges from the housing and is exposed. In the unlikely event that a pig squeals 
because both legs and feet get on one side of the center track, the squeal would be counted. 

3. Stun box - The entrance point is located on the inside surface of the tailgate. 

4. Group floor stunning - The entrance point is the gate where the pigs enter the stunning pen. 
Score after the pigs enter and the gate is closed. 

5. In plants that use COj group stunning systems, squeals should be counted in the final loading 
pen where gates move pigs into a gondola or other conveyance. 

Another simple method for monitoring continuous improvement within a plant is estimating 
the percentage of time that the entire stunning room is quiet. As each pig is stunned, the person 
doing the scoring checks off whether or not the room was quiet. The score is the percentage of 
stunning cycles where the room was quiet. When CO^ stunning is evaluated, a .stunning cycle 
consists of the time to fill a gondola. Because vocalization scores can vaiy by auditor, number 
of pigs and by room acoustics, vocalization scores are difficult to compare across plants and 
should not be measured by third party auditors. This is for internal use only. 

However, one can conclude that a plant that has continuous constant squealing may have pig 
welfare problems. This method is excellent for internal plant monitoring over time. 
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Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Edition 


Criteria for Vocalization of Pigs in Conveyor Restrainers 

Do not score grunts, squeals that can be attributed to a misapplied stun wand or squeals that 
appear unprovoked by humans or by equipment. Score a minimum of 100 pigs in large plants 
and 50 pigs in smaller plants. 

• Excellent ~ Two percent or less of the pigs squeal. 

• Acceptable - Five percent or less of the pigs squeal due to the restrainer; none due to a 
misapplied stunner 

• Not Acceptable - Six percent or more squeal in the restrainer 

• Serious Problem - 1 0 percent or more squeal in the restrainer 

When 50 or less pigs are scored, a single squealing pig is acceptable. When more data is 
collected and averaged, use the five percent level for an acceptable rating. 

Criteria for Room Vocalization 

(Should be used in internal audits only and not compared across plants) 

Score a minimum of 100 pigs in large plants and 50 pigs in smaller plants. 

• Acceptable - 50 percent or less of the pigs in the room vocalize 

Vocalization Scoring of Sheep 

Observations at a sheep slaughter plant indicated that vocalization during handling is not an 
effective measure of handling problems in sheep. Sheep walking quietly up the stunning chute 
often vocalized to each other. Sheep which balked and had to be pushed by a person never 
vocalized. This is a species difference between cattle and sheep and neither the presence 
nor absence of vocalization should be used as a measure. 


Core Criteria 5: Electric Prod Use 

Reducing the use of electric prods w'ill improve animal welfare. Shocking livestock with 
electric prods significantly raises heart rate, open mouth breathing and many other 
physiological measures. 

Revisions to this standard are based on data collected from 26 plants that were audited by 
McDonald’s during 1999 and 2000 (www.grandin.com). In 2000, 68 percent of the plants used 
no electric prods in the crowd pen and 62 percent used an electric prod on fifteen percent or 
less of the pigs at the restrainer entrance. 
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Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Edition 


Core Criteria 5: Electric Prod Scoring Criteria for Cattle 

Percentages of Animals Prodded 

Excellent 5 percent or less 

Acceptable 25 percent or less 

Not Acceptable 26 to 49 percent 

Serious Problem 50 percent or more 

Core Criteria 5: Electric Prod Scoring Criteria for Pigs 

Percentages of Animals Prodded 
Excellent 1 0 percent or less 

Acceptable 25 percent or less 

Not Acceptable 26 percent to 79 percent 

Serious Problem 80 percent or more 

Core Criteria 5: CO^ /Group Stunning System for Pigs - No Single File Chute 

Excellent/Acceptable 0 percent 

Core Criteria 5; Electric Prod Scoring of Sheep 

Electric prods should only rarely be used on sheep. The only place they should be used is at the 
restrainer entrance on large sheep that refuse to enter. 


Core Criteria 6: Willful Acts of Abuse 

Any willful act of abuse is automatic grounds for an audit failure. 

In all species, these offenses include, but are not limited to, dragging a conscious, non-ambula- 
tory animal, intentionally applying prods to sensitive parts of the animal like the eyes, ears, nose 
or rectum; deliberate slamming of gates on livestock; intentionally driving livestock on top of 
one another or hitting or beating an animal. In sheep operations, lifting an animal by the wool or 
throwing a sheep also is an act of abuse. 

Core Criteria 7: Access to Water 

All livestock should have access to clean water in holding pens in plants. Each pen should 
have a water trough, water nipples (in the case of pigs) or other water source. If livestock are 
non-ambulatory, plants should provide shallow water pans, buckets or water sources within 
easy reach of livestock. 
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Recommended Animai Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Edition 


Scoring of Very Small Plants 

Small beef plants that process 25 or fewer beef cattle per hour may need adjustments in scoring 
due to small sample size and differences in cattle behavior. Ideally 50 or more cattle should be 
scored, but this is often not practical in a plant that processes 5 to 1 0 cattle per hour. 

For a plant’s own internal audit, data should be pooled and averaged. Pooled small data sets 
can be scored per the American Meat Institute Foundation’s guidelines. 

When an outside auditor audits a small plant, sometimes only 10 to 20 cattle are observed. If 
one stun w'ere missed, the plant would not achieve the 95 percent acceptable score. If passing 
or failing the stunning audit is based on a single small data set, one miss should be permitted. 
However, on pooled data, the 95 percent first shot efficacy score must be maintained. On small 
data sets of 10 to 20 cattle, all cattle (100 percent) must be rendered insensible prior to 
hoisting to pass the audit. 

In very' small beef plants with line speeds of less than 25 cattle per hour, the animals may stand 
for long periods in the single file chute (race) and “talk” to each other. Their “talking” vocaliza- 
tions are not scored. “Talking” vocalizations in the handling system occur more often at slow 
line speeds. An animal should be scored as a vocalizer if the vocalization is associated with; 

1 . Poking with an electric prod. 

2. Slipping or falling. 

3. Vocalizing in the stun box. 

4. Poking by sharp edges on equipment. 

5. Hitting with a gate. 

6. Excessive pressure from a restraint device. 

7. Missed stuns. 

8. Physical abuse by a person. 

9. Signs of agitation such as rearing, jumping, repeated backing up in the single file race or 
frantic attempts to escape. 

10. Isolation of a single animal away from other cattle. 

Conclusion 

An acceptable level of animal welfare can be maintained if scores for the core criteria for 
stunning, animal insensibility, slipping and falling, vocalization and electric prod use are in 
the acceptable range. Scoring performance on these variables is simple and easy to do 
under commercial plant conditions. 

In conclusion, managers must be committed to good animal welfare. Plants that have managers 
who insist on good handling and stunning practices tend to have better results. Positive and 
negative feedback also is very important. You manage the things that you measure, which is why 
auditing is important. Maintaining good handling and stunning practices requires continuous 
measurement, monitoring and management. 
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Chapter Three; Official AMI Foundation Audit Forms 


Official AMI Foundation Audit Forms are included in the following section and are indicated 
with the AMI Foundation logo. These forms are dated. Updates to these forms may be made 
based upon new information and user feedback. Any updated forms will be posted on 
www.animalhandling.org 
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JHIFoundation 

CATTLE AND CALVES SLAUGHTER AUDIT FORM 

Date: Time: 

Plant: Auditor: 

Weather: Line Speed: 

Stunner Type: Operator: 

Plant Contact Name: Phone: 

Email: Establishment No.: 


CORE CRITERIA 1 : EFFECTIVE STUNNING — Conventional Only 

Score 100 cattle in plants with line speeds greater than 100 cattle per hour. Fifty cattle 
should be audited in slower plants processing fewer than 100 head per hour. Ninety-five 
percent accuracy is required for a passing score. If audit is conducted in a religious slaugh- 
ter facility. skip to Core Criteria 2 . 

It can be helpful to note observations about missed stuns using the following guide: 

X = stunned correctly 

G = stunning failed due to apparent lack of maintenance 
A = missed stun due to poor aim 

Animal Number: 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

10- 

20 

_ 30_ 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Stun Efficacy Percent 


Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 2: BLEED RAIL INSENSIBILITY Conventional and Religious 

Any sensible animal on the bleed rail constitutes an automatic audit failure. It is CRITICAL 
that animals showing signs of a return to sensibility be restunned immediately. There is 
“zero tolerance” for beginning any procedures like skinning the head or leg removal on 
any animal that shows signs of a return to sensibility. However, it is important to complete 
the audit and note observations about insensibility using the following guide: 

X = completely insensible; no signs of return to sensibility 

E = eyes moved when touched 

BL = blinking 

RB = rhythmic breathing 

VO = vocalization 

RR = righting reflex/animal attempts to lift head 
Note signs of sensibility observed by animal number: 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

10 _ 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Percent Insensible 
Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 3: SLIPS AND FALLS — Conventional and Religious 

3A: Count the number of cattle that slip or fall during unloading. In large plants where 
multiple vehicles are continuously unloaded, 100 cattle from three different ve- 
hicles are scored. For all species, an equal number of animals from each deck 
should be scored. Vehicles should be scored in the order of arrival at the unload- 
ing ramp. In small plants where vehicles are not continuously unloaded, a single 
vehicle should be scored. If no vehicle arrives, the scoresheet is marked “unload- 
ing not observed." 


X = no slipping or falling F = fell S = slipped 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Percent falling Percent slipping 

Note where slipping/falling occurred: 


Notes: 
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3B: Count the number of cattle that 1) slip and 2) fall during handling in any of the 
following locations: crowd pen, single file chute, barns, alleys or stunning box. 
A slip is recorded when a knee or hock touches the floor. In cattle stun boxes 
and the single file chute, a slip should be recorded if the animal becomes 
agitated due tomultiple short slips, A fall is recorded if the body touches the 
floor. One percenter fewer falls and three percent or fewer slips are required 
for a passing score. 


X = no slipping or falling F = fell S = slipped 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Percent falling Percent slipping 

Note where slipping/falling occurred: 

Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 4: VOCALIZATION — Conventional and Religious 

Monitor the number of cattle that vocalize (provoked by stress or agitation) in the crowd 
pen, lead-up chute stunning box or restrainer. Vocalizing animals in the crowd-pen and 
lead up chute are scored during active handling. Score an animal as a vocalizer if it makes 
any audible vocalization. Three percent or less of cattle should moo or bellow. In Kosher or 
Halal operations or any operation using a head holder, up to five percent vocalization is ac- 
ceptable for a passing score. It is helpful to note the possible cause of vocalization using 
the codes below: 

X = non-vocalizer 
S = stun 

U = unknown cause 
M = missied stuns 
UN = unprevoked 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 
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83 

93 
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14 

24 
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44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 
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35 

45 
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75 

85 

95 
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26 

36 
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66 

76 

86 

96 
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17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 
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20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


P = prod 

F = fell or slipped 
R = restrainer 
SE = sharp edges 


Percent vocalizing; Percent vocalizing; 

Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 5: PROD USE — Conventional and Religious 

Monitor the percentage of 100 cattle prodded with an electric prod at the restrainer en- 
trance. Twenty-five percent or fewer cattle should be prodded for passing score. If multiple 
employees use prods, score 100 animals passing by each employee. Add the percentages 
together to determine final score. Note whether or not a prod was used for each animal 
and the apparent reason for prod use: 

X = moved quietly without an electric prod 
P = electric prod used without apparent reason 
B = electric prodded in response to balking 


1 

_11 

21 

.31_ 

_41 _ 

_51 

-61 

71 

.81. 

91_ 

2 

12 

22 
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.62 

72 

82 
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13 

23 
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73 

83 
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24 
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84 
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75 

85 
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6 
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26 
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.66 
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86 
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17 

27 
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.67 

77 

87 
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18 
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78 

88 
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29 
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89 
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70 

80 

90 
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Percent prodded. 
Percent balking_ 
Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 6; WILLFUL ACTS OF ABUSE — Conventional and Religious 

Any willful act of abuse is grounds for automatic audit failure. Willful acts of abuse include 
but are not limited to: 1) dragging a conscious, non-ambulatory animal; 2) intentionally 
applying prods to sensitive parts of the animal like the eyes, ears, nose or rectum; 

3) deliberate slamming of gates on livestock; 4) purposeful driving of livestock on top 
of one another; 5) hitting/beating an animal. Note any such acts observed. 

Were any willful acts of abuse observed? 

Yes No 


If yes, detail incident(s) below: 


Notes; 


CORE CRITERIA 7: ACCESS TO WATER — Conventional and Religious 
Observe access to water. Do animals in all pens have access to clean drinking water? 
Yes No 


Notes: 
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Final Scoring — Cattle and Calves Audit 

Core Criteria Passing Score Actual Score 

Core Criteria 1: Effective Stunning 95% or greater accuracy 

Core Criteria 2: Bleed Rail Insensibility 100% insensible 

Core Criteria 3: Slips and Falls 

3A; Truck Unload 1% or less falls 

3% or less slips 

3B; In Plant 1% or less falls 

3% or less slips 

Core Criteria 4; Vocalization 3% or less 

5% or less with head-holder/ritual 

Core Criteria 5: Prod Use 25% or less prodded 

Core Criteria 6: Willful Acts of Abuse No willful acts of abuse 

Core Criteria 7: Access to Water Yes - water provided 

Plant passed all numerically scored criteria? Yes No 

Auditor signature Date 
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SECONDARY AUDIT ITEMS 

These items may be helpful in gathering genera! information about a facility. However, 
because they involve a high degree of subjectivity and because they are almost impossible 
to score objectively, they should not be used in determining whether a facility passes 
or fails an audit. 

1 . Does the facility have a documented training program for its employees or use an 
outside training program to teach the principles of good animal handling? 

Yes No 

2. Does the facility have a protocol that is written or widely understood for handling 
non-ambulatory animals? 

Yes No 

3. Are facility personnel trained in handling non-ambulatory animals? 

Yes No 

4. Do they inspect the facility weekley and document for repair any damage or sharp 
protrusions that may injure animals? 

Yes No 

5. Does the facility provide special training to stunner operators to ensure proper 
equipment use and stunning efficacy? 

Yes No 

6. Does the facility have a protocol for stunning equipment maintenance? 

Yes No 

7. Does the facility train its personnel and have a written procedure or protocol about 
how to handle a sensible animal on the bleed rail? 

Yes No 

8. Is non-slip flooring provided throughout the facility? 

Yes No 
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9. Are non-electrical devices the primary tool used to move livestock? 

Yes No 

10. Do crowd pens generally appear to be less than 75 percent full? 

Yes No 

11. Are animals unloaded from trucks promptly (target is within one hour of delivery)? 

Yes No 

12. If mounting behaviors were observed, are animals that chronically mount removed 
from the pen? 

Yes No NA 

1 3. Does the company perform internal audits at least weekly? 

Yes No 

14. Does the company have an emergency management plan for livestock on file? 

Yes No 

Notes related to secondary audit items: 
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.iMIFoundation 

AMRIOM M(M Mnnini 


PIG SLAUGHTER AUDIT FORM 


Date: Time: 

Plant: Auditor: 

Weather: Line Speed: 

Stunner Type: Operator: 

Plant Contact Name: Phone: 

Email: Establishment No.: 


CORE CRITERIA 1: STUNNING 
Effective Electrical Stunning - Pigs 

Electrodes must be applied properly to pigs to achieve effective stunning. Score 100 pigs. 
Fifty pigs should be audited in slower plants (fewer than 1 00 head per hour). A score of 99 
percent accurate placement of stunning electrodes is required for passing score. 

The following coding should be used: 

X = electrode placed correctly W = wrong placement 

Animal Number: 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Percent correct placement: 
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Notes: 


Amperage 

is the stunner set at a minimum of 1.25 amps for market weight pigs and two amps for 
sows? 

Yes Volts Stun Time in Sec, 

No Amps 

Hot Wanding 

Score 100 pigs in the restrainer. Measure the percentage that vocalize due to application 
of fully energized electrodes. No more than one percent of animals may vocalize due 
to hot wanding. 

Animal Number: 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Percent hot wanded: 

Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA FOR CO, SYSTEMS; OVERLOADING OF GONDOLAS 

Score 50 gondolas in large plants to determine the percentage of gondolas (elevator 
boxes) that are overloaded. In small plants score 25 gondolas. A gondola or elevator is to 
be scored as overloaded if there is not sufficient space for the animals to stand or lie down 
without being on top of each other. No more than four percent of gondolas may be 
overloaded for a passing score. Score on a per gondola basis; 

Gondola Number: 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 


Percent overloaded 

* For gas systems where the animals ride head to tail on a continuous conveyor that does 
not have separate animal compartments, do not use this scoring system. Omit this score 
and score the percentage of animals prodded with an electric prod. 

Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 2: INSENSIBILITY ON THE BLEED RAIL 

Any sensible animal on the bleed rail constitutes an automatic audit failure. It is CRITICAL 
that animals showing signs of a return to sensibility be restunned immediately. There is 
“zero tolerance” for beginning any procedures like skinning the head or leg removal on any 
animal that shows signs of a return to sensibility. However, it is important to complete the 
audit and note observations about insensibility using the following guide: 

X = completely insensible; no signs of return to sensibility 

BL = blinking - do not count a vibrating eye as a blink; only natural blinks like those 
that might be observed in the yards should be documented 
RB = rhythmic breathing 
VO = vocalization no matter how small 

RR = righting reflex/animal attempts to lift head while hanging on the rail 
Note signs of sensibility observed by animal number: 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 
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22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 
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23 

33 

43 
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83 

93 
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34 

44 

54 
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84 
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75 

85 
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36 
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86 
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17 
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18 

28 

38 

48 
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68 

78 

88 

98 
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29 
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79 
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Percent Insensible 
Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 3: SLIPS AND FALLS 

3A: Count the number of pigs that slip or fall during unloading. In plants where a large 
truck holds more than 100 animals, a minimum of two vehicles should be observed. 
For all species, an equal number of animals from each deck should be scored. 
Vehicles should be scored in the order of arrival at the unloading ramp. In small 
plants where vehicles are not continuously unloaded, a single vehicle should be 
scored. If no vehicle arrives, the score sheet is marked “unloading not observed.” 


X = no slipping or falling F = fell S = slipped 
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Note where slipping/falling occurred: 
Percent falling Percent slipping 


Notes; 
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3B: Count the number of pigs that 1) slip and 2) fall during handling in the crowd pen, 
single file chute, barns, alleys or stunning box. One percent or fewer pigs may fall and 
three percent or fewer pigs may slip for a passing score. A fall is recorded if the body 
touches the floor. Even slight slipping should be noted. If flooring results in slight slip- 
ping for most animals, this can result in fear or agitation and should be corrected. 



X = 

no slipping or falling 


F = fell 


S = 

slipped 
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Note where siipping/falling occurred: 
Percent falling Percent slipping 

Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 4: PIG VOCALIZATION 
Vocalization — Electric Stunning 

Monitor the number of pigs that squeal in the restrainer. Score only squeals determined to 
be provoked by humans or equipment. Pigs that are provoked to squeal should not exceed 
5%. It is helpful to note the possible cause of squeals using the codes below. Do not count 
hot wanding in this section: 


X = non-vocaiizer P = prod S = stun 



F = fell 

or slipped 

0 = 

other 

R = 

Restrainer 
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Percent vocalizing: 


Vocalization — CO^ Stunning 

Count the percentage of pigs that squeal as they enter a CO^ gondola. Count as in the 
gondola if the squeal occurs when the pig’s rear is past the entrance. No more than five 
percent of pigs may squeal for a passing score. In plants that use COj group stunning 
systems, squeals should be counted in the final loading pen where gates move pigs into 
a gondola or other conveyance. 
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Percent vocalizing: 
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Room Vocalization - All Stunning Systems — FOR INTERNAL AUDITS ONLY: 

Count the number of squeals that can be heard in the room during each stunning cycle. 
Count 100 stunning cycles. Note: there is a high degree of variability due to room acous- 
tics and human factors. This criterion cannot be compared across plants, but is 
effective in monitoring internal performance. Fewer than 50 percent squeals 
is acceptable. 
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Percent vocalizing: 
Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 5; ELECTRIC PROD USE 

Monitor the percentage of 100 pigs prodded with an electric prod at the restrainer en- 
trance. Twenty-five percent or less of pigs may be prodded for a passing score. Note 
whether or not a prod was used for each animal and the apparent reason for prod use. 
If multiple employees use prods, score 100 animals passing by each employee. 

Add the percentages together to come up with a final score: 

X = moved quietly without an electric prod P = electric prod used 
without apparent reason 
B = electric prodded in response to balking 
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Percent prod use 

Percent balking 

Note: prods should not be used in group/COj stunning systems 
Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 6: WILLFUL ACTS OF ABUSE 

Any willful act of abuse is grounds for automatic audit failure. Willful acts of abuse include, 
but are not limited to: 1) dragging a conscious, non-ambulatory animal; 2) applying 
prods to sensitive parts of the animal like the eyes, ears, nose or rectum; 3) purposeful 
slamming of gates of livestock; 4) purposeful driving of livestock on top of one another; 

5) hitting/beating an animal. Note any such acts observed. 

Were any willful acts of abuse observed? 

Yes No 


Notes: 


CORE CRITERIA 7; ACCESS TO WATER 

Observe access to water. Do animals in all pens have access to drinking water? 
Yes No 


Notes: 
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Final Scoring - Pig Audit 


Core Criteria 

Passing Score 

Core Criteria 1 ; Effective Stunning 

1% or less inaccurate wand 
placement 


1% or less hot wanded 


4% or less overloaded gondolas 

Core Criteria 2: Bleed Rail Insensibility 

100% insensible 

Core Criteria 3: Slips and Falls 


3A: Truck Unload 

1 % or less falls 


3% or less slips 

3B: In Plant 

1% or less falls 


3% or less slips 

Core Criteria 4: Vocalization 

5% or less 

Core Criteria 5: Prod Use 

25% or less prodded 

Core Criteria 6: Willful Acts of Abuse 

No willful acts of abuse 

Core Criteria 7: Access to Water 

Yes - water provided 


Plant passed all numerically scored criteria? Yes 


Auditor signature 


Date 


Actual Score 


No 
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SECONDARY AUDIT ITEMS 

These items may be helpful in gathering general information about a facility. However, 
because they involve a high degree of subjectivity and because they are almost impossible 
to score objectively, they should not be used in determining whether a facility passes or 
fails an audit. 

1 . Does the facility have a training program for its employees or use an outside 
training program to teach the principles of good animal handling? 

Yes No 

2. Does the facility have a protocol that is written or widely understood for handling 
non-ambulatory animals? 

Yes No 

3. Are facility personnel trained in handling non-ambulatory animals? 

Yes No 

4. Do employees inspect the facility daily for damage or sharp protrusions that may 
injure animals? 

Yes No 

5. Does the facility provide special training to stunner operators to ensure proper 
equipment use and stunning efficacy? 

Yes No 

6. Does the facility have a protocol for stunning equipment maintenance? 

Yes No 

7. Does the facility train its personnel in how to handle a sensible animal on the 
bleed rail? 

Yes No 

8. Is non-slip flooring provided throughout the facility? 

Yes No 

9. Are non-electrical devices the primary tool used to move livestock? 

Yes No 
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1 0. Do crowd pens generally appear to be less than 75 percent full? 

Yes No 

11. Are animals unloaded from trucks promptly (target is within one hour of delivery)? 

Yes No 

12. If mounting behaviors were observed, are animals that chronically mount removed 
from the pen? 

Yes No NA 

If yes, detail incident(s) below: 


Final Scoring 

Plant passed all numerically scored criteria? Yes No 

Were any acts of abuse observed? Yes No 

Notes related to secondary audit items: 
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jUilFoundation 

SHEEP SLAUGHTER AUDIT FORM 


Date: 

Plant: 

Weather: 

Stunner Type: 

Plant Contact Name 
Email: 


Note: Sheep naturally vocalize. Therefore voalization scoring is omitted as a criterion for 
this audit. Hot wanding also is omitted as a criteron. 

CORE CRITERIA 1 ; EFFECTIVE STUNNING — Conventional Only 

Captive Bolt Stunning 

Ninety-five percent or more sheep must be stunned effectively with a single shot. 

It can be helpful to note observations about missed stuns using the following guide: 

X = stunned correctly 

G = stunning failed due to apparent lack of maintenance 
A = missed stun due to poor aim 

Animal Number: 
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Percent of sheep stunned effectively with a single shot: 


Time; 

Auditor: 

Line Speed: 

Operator: 

Phone: 

Establishment No.: 
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Notes: 


Electric Stunning — proper application of electrodes to sheep 

Electrodes must be applied properly to sheep to achieve effective stunning. Score 100 
sheep. A score of 99 percent accurate placement of stunning electrodes is required for 
passing score. The following coding should be used: 

X = electrode placed correctly W = wrong placement 

Animal Number: 
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Percent correct placement: 

Is the stunner set at a minimum of 1 amp? 
Yes No 

Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 2: INSENSIBILITY ON THE BLEED RAIL — Conventional and 
Religious 

Any sensible animal on the bleed rail constitutes and automatic audit failure. It is CRITI- 
CAL that animals showing signs of a return to sensibility be restunned immediately. There 
is “zero tolerance" for beginning any procedures like skinning the head or leg removal on 
any animal that shows signs of a return to sensibility. However, it is important to complete 
the audit and note observations about insensibility using the following guide: 

X = completely insensible; no signs of return to sensibility 

BL = blinking - do not count a vibrating eye as a blink; only natural blinks like those 
that might be observed in the yards should be documented 
RB = rhythmic breathing 
VO = vocalization no matter how small 

RR = righting reflex/animal attempts to lift head while hanging on the rail 

Note signs of sensibility observed by animal number: 
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Percent Insensible 


Notes; 
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CORE CRITERIA 3; ELECTRIC PROD USE — Conventional and Religious 

Monitor the percentage of 100 sheep prodded with an electric prod. Twenty-five percent or 
less of sheep may be prodded for a passing score. Note whether or not a prod was used 
for each animal and the apparent reason for prod use. If multiple employees use prods, 
score 100 animals passing by each employee. Average the scores together to come up 
with a final score: 

X = moved quietly without an electric prod 
P = electric prod used without apparent reason 
B = electric prodded in response to balking 
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Percent prod use 
Percent balking _ 
Notes; 
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CORE CRITERIA 4: SLIPS AND FALLS — Conventional and Religious 

3A: Count the number of sheep that 1) slip and 2) fall during handling in the crowd pen, 
single file chute, barns, alleys or stunning box. One percent or fewer sheep may fall 
and three percent or fewer sheep may slip for a passing score. A fall is recorded if the 
body touches the floor. Even slight slipping should be noted. 

X = no slipping or falling F = fell S = slipped 
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Note where slipping/falling occurred: 
Percent falling Percent slipping 

Notes: 
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3B: Count the number of sheep that slip or fall during unloading, in plants where a large 
truck holds more than 100 animals, a minimum of two vehicles should be observed. 
For all species, an equal number of animals from each deck should be scored. Ve- 
hicles should be scored in the order of arrival at the unloading ramp. In small plants 
where vehicles are not continuously unloaded, a single vehicle should be scored. If 
no vehicle arrives, the score sheet is marked “unloading not observed.” 



X = no 

slipping 

or falling 


F = fell 


S = slipped 
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Note where slipping/falling occurred: 
Percent falling Percent slipping 

Notes: 
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CORE CRITERIA 6: WILLFUL ACTS OF ABUSE — Conventional and Religious 

Any willful act of abuse is grounds for automatic audit failure. Willful acts of abuse 
include but are not limited to; 1) dragging a conscious, non-ambulatory animal; 

2) applying prods to sensitive parts of the animal like the eyes, ears, nose or rectum; 

3) purposeful slamming of gates of livestock; 4) purposeful driving of livestock on top of 
one another; 5) hitting/beating an animal; 6) throwing them; 7) lifting by the wool. Note 
any such acts observed. 

Were any willful acts of abuse observed? 

Yes No 


Notes: 


CORE CRITERIA 7: ACCESS TO WATER ~ Conventional and Religious 
Observe access to water. Do animals in all pens have access to drinking water? 
Yes No 


Notes: 
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Final Scoring — Sheep Audit 


Core Criteria Passing Score 

Core Criteria 1: Effective Stunning 

95% or greater 
accuracy — captive bolt 

99% or greater accurate 
placement — electric 

Core Criteria 2: Bleed Rail Insensibility 100% insensible 
Core Criteria 3: Slips and Falls 

3A: Truck Unload 1% or less falls 

3% or less slips 
1% or less fails 
3% or less slips 
25% or less prodded 
No willful acts of abuse 
Yes - water provided 


3B: In Plant 

Core Criteria 4: Prod Use 

Core Criteria 5: Willful Acts of Abuse 

Core Criteria 6: Access to Water 


Plant passed all numerically scored criteria? 


Yes 


Auditor signature 


Date 


Actual Score 


No 
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Secondary Audit items 

These items may be helpful in gathering general information about a facility. However, 
because they involve a high degree of subjectivity and because they are almost impossible 
to score objectively, they should not be used in determining whether a facility passes or 
fails an audit. 

1 . Does the facility have a training program for its employees or use an outside trai 
ing program to teach the principles of good animal handling? 

Yes No 

2. Does the facility have a protocol that is written or widely understood for handling 
non-ambulatory animals? 

Yes No 

3. Are facility personnel trained in handling non-ambulatory animals? 

Yes No 

4. Do employees inspect the facility daily for for damage or sharp protrusions that may 
injure animals? 

Yes No 

5. Does the facility provide special training to stunner operators to ensure proper 
equipment use and stunning efficacy? 

Yes No 

6. Does the facility have a protocol for stunning equipment maintenance? 

Yes No 

7. Does the facility train its personnel in how to handle a sensible animal on the 
bleed rail? 

Yes No 

8. Is non-slip flooring provided throughout the facility? 

Yes No 

9. Are non-electrical devices the primary tool used to move livestock? 

Yes No 
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10. Do crowd pens generally appear to be less than 75 percent full? 

Yes No 

11. Are animals unloaded from trucks promptly (target is within one hour of delivery)? 

Yes No 

1 2. If mounting behaviors were observed, are animals that chronically mount removed 
from the pen? 

Yes No NA 

If yes, detail incident(s) below: 


Final Scoring 

Plant passed all numerically scored criteria? Yes No 

Were any acts of abuse observed? Yes No 

Notes related to secondary audit items: 
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Chapter Four: Troubleshooting Guides 


Finding Distractions That Hinder Easy Movement 

Problem: Animal refuses to move through an alley, chute or race. 

Possible Causes: 

If animals refuse to move through an alley, chute or race, there may be a very simple solution. 
Once the area is clear, step into the race to see what distractions may be hindering movement. 
Any one of these items on the following list may cause animals to stop moving or back up and 
prevent a properly designed facility from working efficiently. In some facilities, two or three 
different distractions must be removed before animals will move easily. Often, identifying the 
problem requires trial and error. 

Look for: 

Sparkling reflections on puddles that can be eliminated by moving a ceiling lamp 
Reflections on smooth metal that can be minimized through lighting changes. 

Chains that jiggle and can be fastened. 

Metal clanging or banging that can be secured. Rubber stops can be used on gates, 
for example, to prevent clanging. 

''' High pitched noises and other loud or reverberating noises that can be silenced 
''' Air hissing, which can be silenced with mufflers or piped outside 

Air drafts blowing toward approaching animals, which can be redirected away 
from them. 

Clothing hung on the fence that can be removed. 

''' Moving piece of plastic that can be secured or removed. 

''' Fan blade movement. Install a shield to block the animals’ view. 

''' Seeing people moving up ahead. Install a shield so approaching animals cannot 
see them. 

Small object on the floor such as a coffee cup, hose or paper. 
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Recommended Animal Handling Guidelines and Audit Guide 2007 Edition 


Changes in flooring and texture, which can be made uniform. 

Drain grate on the floor, which can be moved to another location outside races, 
v' Sudden changes in the color of equipment or flooring. Colors with high contrast 
like yellow are the worst. Use of single colors on floors and walls 
can facilitate movement. 

Race entrance is too dark. Animals prefer to move from a darker place to 
a brighter place. 

Bright light such as blinding sun. Animals will move from a darker place to a 
brighter place, but they will not move toward blinding light. Examples of blinding 
light are looking into the sun or a bare light bulb. 

One-way and back-up gates. Install them two to three body lengths away from the 
crowd pen. Equip the one-way gate near the crowd pen with a remote controlled 
rope so that they can be held open when the single file race is filled. Many facili- 
ties have too many backup gates. Try tying them open. 

Resolving Problems in Center Track Conveyor Restrainer Systems and V Belt 
Restrainer Systems for Cattle, Pigs, and Sheep 

Problem: Animal stops at entrance and refuses to enter. 

Possible Causes: 

1 . Hold-down rack is too low and the animal bumps its shoulder as it enters. Raise hold-down 
so that there is approximately 4 in. (10 cm) of clearance for the tallest animal. 

The hold down should be solid to block vision. 

2. Entrance is too dark - install a light that illuminates the entrance. The light must not shine in 
an approaching animal’s eyes. 

3. Slick Floor -Animals panic w'hen they slip. Weld rods to floor to provide a non-slip floor. 
The entrance ramp into the restrainer must be non-slip. 

4. Entrance ramp missing - Reinstall entrance ramp. See diagrams on www.grandin.coin. 
Forcing an animal to jump into a restrainer frightens it. 

5. Leg spreader is too wide and it bumps the inside of the animals’ legs. This problem only 
occurs in center track restrainers. See diagrams on www.grandin.com. 

6. No False Floor - on all types of restrainers, animals will be afraid to enter if they see a steep 
drop off (visual cliff) below the restrainer. Install a solid false floor approximately six inches 
(15 cm) below the feet of the largest animal. See diagrams on www.grandin.com. 

1. No belly rails - on center track restrainers belly rails keep the animal centered over the leg 
spreader bar. See diagrams on www.grandin.com. 
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8. Distractions in plant - install a curtain at the exit end of the restrainer. Look through the 
Restrainer and see if you can see distractions such as moving conveyor, a yellow apron or 
sparkling reflections on a moving piece of equipment. 

9. Broken sharp edges in entrance - repair or replace entrance parts. Plant should do pre-opera- 
tions check daily on restrainers to ensure entrance is in good repair. 

If an animal is walking into the restrainer by itself, do not poke it with an electric prod. Center 
track systems require less prodding to induce cattle to enter it. Workers need to break the “auto- 
matic prod reflex” habit. 

Resolving Problems in Center Track Conveyor Restrainer Systems 
and V Belt Restrainer Systems for Cattle, Pigs and Sheep 

Problem: Animals struggle in the restrainer 

Causes: 

1 . V conveyor sides run at different speeds - Both sides must run at the same speed. 

2. Hold down too short - on all types of restrainers, the animal must be completely restrained 
and riding on the conveyor with its feet off the entrance ramp BEFORE its head emerges 
from under the hold down. The principle is blocking vision until the animal is fully restrained. 

3. Broken slats and other parts - sharp edges that stick into animals will cause struggling. On 
the center track restrainer, the metal guides along the conveyor must not be bent. Replace 
broken or bent slats. Slats must line up and provide a smooth continuous surface. 

4. Hold-down too high - This is most likely to be a problem when small animals are handled. 
Install a rubber curtain made from conveyor belting on the discharge end of the hold down 
rack to block the vision of smaller animals. 

5. Adjustable sides not centered - Struggling is more likely to occur if the adjustable sides of 
the center track conveyor push the animal to one side and make it feel off balance. Adjust- 
able sides should be at the same setting on both sides. 

Resolving Electrical Stunning Problems 

Problem: Animal blinks within 5 seconds after stunning 

Possible Causes: 

1. Electrode is placed in the wrong position and the electrical current fails to go through the 
brain. The animal blinks because the stunner failed to induce a grand mal epileptic seizure 
that is required to induce instant insensibility. 
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2. The electrical amperage may be too low. Even though the electrode is in the correct position, 
there is not enough current passing through the brain to induce a grand mal epileptic seizure 
The amperage and/or voltage should be checked and may need to be increased. 

3. High electric resistance of the animal. This is especially a problem in old sows 
or dehydrated animals. 

4. Electrode contact area is too small or the electrodes are dirty. Increase surface area of 
electrode or clean them. 

5. The animal is too dry, which results in high electrical resistance. This is most likely to be a 
problem in cattle or sheep and continuous wetting during the stun may be required in these 
two species. 

Problem: The initial stun appears to be done correetly but the animal blinks or shows 

other signs of return to sensibility 30 to 90 seconds after stunning. 

Possible Causes: 

1. The stunning-to-bleed interval is too long. This is especially a problem with head only 
reversible stunning. The solution is to shorten the interval between stunning and bleeding. 

2. Poor bleeding if an animal shows a sign of return to sensibility after it has been bled. This 
can occur in cardiac arrested animals because there are always a few animals in which the 
heart is not stopped. Training of the person doing the bleeding will usually solve this problem. 

3. Poor initial contact results in the animal receiving a stunning time that is too short, 

A common cause is a fatigued operator. 

4. Interrupted contact -The stunning wand or tongs may bounce or slide during the stun and 
result in a stunning time that is too short. Poor design of the stunning w'and is a likely cause. 
An other cause can be an overloaded stunner operator who is stunning more animals than 
he can easily handle. 

5. Placement of the head electrodes in the wrong position on the head. Reposition the electrodes 
so that the electrical current will pass through the brain. 

Resolving Captive Bolt Stunning Problems 

Possible Reasons for Poor Stunning 

1 . Stunner has not been maintained. A dirty .stunner will lose bolt velocity. High bolt velocity is 
required for an effective stun. 

2. Damp cartridges for a cartridge fired stunner. Cartridges must be kept in a dr>' place. Do not 
store them in the slaughter room. 
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3. An overheated cartridge fired stunner will lose bolt velocity. Rotate cartridge fired stunners to 
prevent overheating. 

4. Worn cylinder bore on a pneumatic stunner. Even when the stunner has been serviced 
correctly, the machined cylinder bore eventually wears out and the stunner will lose hitting 
power. At this point the stunner will have to be replaced. A clean air supply will help 
prevent cylinder wear. 

5. Poor ergonomics of bulky pneumatic stunners. Adding additional handles will aid 
positioning. When a pneumatic stunner is used with a conveyor restrainer, it is often 
easier to position the stunner if it is hung from the balancer on a 30-degree angle. 

6. Stunner operator chases the animal’s head. The operator should be trained to wait for 
the animal to stop moving and then position the stunner. Chasing the head will result in 
poor stunning. 

7. Excited animals. Careful quiet handling and driving of animals into the stun box or restrainer 
will provide calm animals that are easier to stun correctly. 

8. Air pressure too low to power a pneumatic stunner. Use the air pressure setting recommended 
by the manufacturer. This usually requires a dedicated compressor, which powers 

only the stunner, 

9. Slick floor in stunning box causes cattle to become agitated. 

1 0. Poor placement. Stunner is not placing the captive bolt square against the center of the head 
or not placing the bolt in the “X” between the base of the horn (poll) and the eye. 

Resolving CO^ Stunning Problems 

Problem: Stunning Ineffective, animals not completely imsensible 

Possible Causes: 

1 . Low CO^ concentration. Increase the gas concentration. 

2. Exposure time is too short. Slow down the number of pigs which are moved 
through the system. 

3. The time between the exit from the COj chamber and bleeding is too long. 

To prevent recovery from the anesthesia, bleed the animals more quickly. 

4. Poor bleeding technique. If animals show signs of return to sensibility after bleeding, the 
person doing the bleeding may need more training. 
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Chapter 5: Worker Safety Tips for Animal Handlers 
and Stunners 


Working with livestock in a plant setting can be challenging and unpredictable. It is essential that 

safety be a priority when handling and stunning animals. Below are a series of safety tips that 

can help protect employees. 

Livestock Facility and Trucking 

1 . Battery operated prods are recommended. If prods are w'ired into the house current, they must 
always be wired through a transformer. A light bulb wired in series is dangerous to both 
people and livestock. 

2. Man gates and other devices must be installed so people can easily escape from agitated 
cattle. This is especially important for areas with solid fences. In concrete fences, toeholds 
can be formed in the walls. 

3. Be alert around the unloading dock. A truck driver backing in may not be able to see you. 

4. Handle cattle quietly. Excited animals are more likely to cause accidents. 

Electric Stunning of Sheep and Pigs 

1 . The stunner operator’s station must be kept dry. 

2. Stunning wands should be designed so that they can be operated with one hand. Avoid 
designs where the two electrodes are held separately in each hand. These can increase the 
hazard of an electrocution shock across the chest. 

3. The operator should wear rubber boots and stand on non-conductive plastic grating. Hand 
stunning should be done with the operator standing on cement. 

4. The restrainer frame and worker walkway structure should be grounded to a perfect ground. 
How’ever, the side of the restrainer that the stunner operator can touch should be covered with 
heavy insulating materials such as a pla.stic meat cutting board. 
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Captive Bolt Stunning 

1 . Cartridge-fired stunners must ALWAYS be uncocked before they are set down. 

2. NEVER, EVER throw a cartridge-fired stunner to another person. 

3. Inspect latches on stunning boxes to make sure they latch securely. Before the next 
animal is admitted to the box, check the latch. 

4. All guards must be kept in place over exposed pinch points that could be easily touched by 
employees during normal operation of the restrainer system equipment. 

5. If a worker has to get inside a restraincr conveyor system to unjam it, lock it out first to 
prevent somebody else from turning it on. 

6. Cartridge-fired stunners must always be kept unloaded when they are carried away from 
the stunning area. 

7. Good maintenance is essential with pneumatic stunners to prevent excessive recoil, which 
can strain and injure the operator’s hands, arm or back. 

8. The use of a cartridge gun holder is considered a best practice. Do not lay a gun on the edge 
of a stun box. 

Safe Livestock Handling 

1 . A single, lone, agitated steer is very dangerous. Many serious cattle handling injuries are 
caused by a single agitated steer or cow. Never leave a single animal alone during break. 

2. Escaped cattle must never be chased. An animal that is loose on the plant grounds will 
return to the stockyard if it is left alone. If an animal gets loose inside the plant, employees 
should stay quiet while one designated person either stuns it or eases it out a door. 

3. Stay out of the blind spot behind a steer’s rear end. If he cannot see you, he is likely to 
kick you. 

4. Install a safety fence consisting of upright posts around the cattle shackling area to 
prevent cattle from entering other parts of the plant. 

5. Do not try to stop a pig that is running back from a group as a person may be knocked down 
or injure his or her knees. 

Religious Slaughter Practices 

Shackling and hoisting unstunned cattle and calves can be very dangerous. It has caused many 

serious accidents. In one plant, replacement of the shaekle hoist with a restrainer resulted in a 

dramatic reduction in accidents. Shackling and hoisting of live sheep is also hazardous. 
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Supplemental Comments Provided to The House Committee on Agriculture, 
Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry - May 18, 2007 

Submitted by Gene Baur, MPS, President of Farm Sanctuary 

Dear Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for accepting these 
comments, which are being submitted for the record in response to statements that were 
made at the May 8*, 2007 subcommittee hearing regarding farm animal welfare. 

At the outset 1 must respectfully disagree with the opinion expressed at the hearing that 
individuals in the animal farming industry are the best suited to determine appropriate 
guidelines for the humane treatment of farm animals. Voluntary ‘humane’ standards that 
have been developed by producer groups are grossly inadequate and demonstrate this 
point. Agribusiness, like other business, is driven largely by the desire to make a profit, a 
priority that tends to limit perspective and undermine the ability to objectively assess 
whether particular farming practices are humane. Rather than critically examining its 
practices, agribusiness proponents have tended to create rationalizations and ‘scientific’ 
studies to justify the use of cruel and unnatural farming systems. 

During his May 8‘*' testimony, Charles Stenholm defended the veal industry practice of 
denying calves solid food and fiber. Citing industry sources, he asserted that “it is typical 
to not give calves fiber because it is not healthy for a calfs developing digestive system.” 
In fact, in a more normal environment (i.e. on pasture), calves start nibbling on grass and 
obtaining dietary fiber at just a few days old. This brings about the natural, healthy 
development of their digestive systems. In veal production, denying calves solid food 
prevents the development of their digestive system. While there may be research to show 
that veal calves who have been restricted to an all liquid diet can experience digestive 
ailments when they are suddenly given fiber (eg. hay), such findings should not be used 
to justify the veal industry’s unhealthy, and urmatural feeding regimen wherein calves are 
denied solid food. 

The animal farming industry has developed various questionable practices that have 
come to be accepted as ‘normal’, and it has tended to defend such practices, sometimes 
narrowly focused ‘science’. Some veal industry proponents have even said that it’s 
healthier for calves if they are removed from their mothers immediately at birth. While 
this attitude may serve a certain production oriented mindset, and while it may be 
possible to cite science to make the point, it does not comport with thousands of years of 
biological history, and it is rejected by most people who believe that it’s better for calves 
to nurse and be raised with their mothers. 

During her testimony, Dr. Gail Golab of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
(AVMA) mentioned the importance of assessing agricultural systems holistically, and 
there seemed to be a general acceptance of this concept. However, contrary to this 
approach, industrial farming proponents tend to look at things in isolated terms and to 
cite limited ‘facts’ to justify particular practices. 
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At the hearing, a pork industry representative was asked about sow productivity and 
responded that sows today are much more productive, and wean more piglets now than in 
the past. She implied that confining sows in crates helped ensure a better piglet 
survivability rate and that crating sows makes it less likely that they will lay on and crush 
their young. She failed to explain that it is common for up to 15% of piglets to die before 
weaning and for about half of these deaths to occur when piglets are crushed by the sow. 
Ironically, millions of piglets are crushed by sows in crates every year while 
industrialized pig farming proponents argue that these crates protect piglets from 
crushing. 

Contrary to the notion that sows need to be confined to protect their piglets, thousands of 
years of biological history as well as common sense suggests that mother sows 
instinctively know how to raise their young. When given the chance, sows build nests, 
and raise their young cooperatively in groups with other sows. 

On today’s mass production animal farms, cruel procedures are sometimes promoted as a 
way to improve animal welfare because they minimize problems that are caused by cruel 
conditions. For example, parts of chickens and turkeys heaks are cut off to prevent 
injuries that could result when birds who are crowded in stressful, inhumane conditions 
resort to pecking each other. Rather than taking off pants of the birds’ beaks, providing an 
environment that allows normal behaviors and social interactions could help prevent the 
problem in the first place. But providing animals with more natural environments is 
generally not considered because it is assumed to be cost prohibitive. 

Among the most pervasive underlying justifications for subjecting animals to inhumane, 
industrialized farming conditions is the notion that such production systems are necessary 
to produce large quantities of cheap food. But while the price paid at the retail counter for 
mass produced animal foods may appear low, there are numerous externalized costs of 
production (eg. environmental degradation and pollution; resource depletion; destruction 
of rural communities; human health risks; ethical issues). Our cheap food can actually be 
very costly. 

Producing animal foods requires vastly more land and water resources than producing 
plant foods, and industrial animal farming is notorious for polluting the environment. 
Concerns about greenhouse gasses and global warming have garnered the public’s 
attention in recent years, and according to a 2006 report by the United Nations entitled, 
“Livestock’s Long Shadow”, one of the greatest contributors to this problem is livestock 
production. 

Ironically, while farmers often consider themselves to be staunchly independent, they are 
also the beneficiaries of billions of dollars of government support. In some cases the 
assistance is in the form of direct subsidies and payments, but it can also be in the form of 
tax breaks and preferential access to water and other valuable resources. Some 
agriculturalists even joke about ‘fanning the government’. 
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There is now a burgeoning societal interest in food production along with increasing 
opposition to cruel and irresponsible factory farming practices. 1 strongly urge members 
of this subcommittee and all members of Congress to examine these matters carefully in 
the coming months during consideration of the Farm Bill. 

We should provide incentives for sustainable, community based farming systems, and 
discourage the mass production of cheap, unhealthy food that is produced in an inhumane 
and irresponsible matmer. We should critically examine the assumption that our current 
farming system efficiently produces cheap food, and we should question the often stated 
belief that the U.S. has the world’s safest food supply. If our food is so safe, why are we 
so unhealthy? 

In our current food and farming system, we have seen the emergence and spread of 
virulent, sometimes fatal, pathogens, like E. coli 0157:H7. And, we are also beginning to 
discover other new diseases. Crowding animals in stressful, unhealthy conditions 
exacerbates the development and spread of disease while the routine use of antibiotics 
has contributed to the development of antibiotic resistant bacteria, which are becoming 
increasingly difficult to combat. 

Sick and diseased animals are commonly slaughtered and used for human food in the 
U.S., contrary to what most citizens believe. Farm Sanctuary petitioned the USDA to 
eliminate diseased animals from the human food supply in 1998, but our petition was 
denied, and the USDA explicitly stated that diseased animals could be used for human 
food. In their March 25, 1999 letter, the USDA said: “The FMIA [i.e. Federal Meat 
Inspection Act], FSIS [i.e. Food Safety Inspection Service] regulations, and past practices 
clearly provide for the slaughter and processing of diseased animals for human food.” 

The USDA even recommends that diseased animals be slaughtered for human food. 
Regarding to cattle with Johnes disease, a chronic diarrhea condition in cattle that some 
people believe may be linked to Crohn’s disease in humans, the U.S.D.A. advises, 
“Culture-positive cattle should be sent to slaughter or rendering”. Farm Sanctuary has 
rescued chickens infected with avian influenza from slaughter. Ironically, they were only 
tested and found to have he disease because they were removed from the slaughterhouse. 
Otherwise, they would have been slaughtered and consumed without being tested for 
avian influenza. 

With regard to mad cow disease (bovine spongiform encephalopathy or BSE), Mr. 
Goodlatte wrongly asserted that no animal with BSE has ever entered the human food 
supply in the U.S. Nobody has adequate information to honestly make such a claim. In 
fact, the evidence suggests the contrary. 

It has been estimated that approximately one in every one million cattle sporadically 
becomes infected with BSE. If this is the case, then the odds are that animals with BSE 
are likely entering the human food supply in the U.S. Slaughterhouse inspection 
processes are not adequate to test and find the disease. 
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With regard to Mr. Goodlatte’s assertion that meat from the first cow in the U.S. 
confirmed to have BSE (in 2003) did not enter the human food supply, the FDA’s 
response suggests otherwise. Responding to a question about whether meat from the 
infected animal reached consumers, the Agency stated, “As soon as the BSE case was 
identified, both USDA and FDA activated their BSE Emergency Response Plans, and 
USDA immediately recalled the meat. Meat that did enter the food supply was quickly 
traced and was removed from the marketplace.” 

In addition to marketing animals with various pathogens and diseases, our industrialized 
food production system promotes unhealthy eating habits and contributes to the growing 
prevalence of obesity, diabetes and other serious health problems in the United States. 
Officials for the Centers for Disease Control say that Americans do not eat well and 
advises that improved nutrition can help lower people’s risk for heart disease, stroke, 
some cancers, diabetes, and osteoporosis. And, the Surgeon General has warned that our 
overweight population and obesity are among our most pressing health challenges, 
causing hundreds of thousands of human deaths and costing more than $100 billion 
dollars per year. We should be eating more whole foods, including fruits, vegetables, 
legumes, and grains, and we should be eating less meat, milk and eggs. 

I also want to respond to the misguided statement that the health and performance of Bill 
Walton, a collegiate and professional basketball player, were hindered by his vegetarian 
diet. Counter to that statement, Walton enjoyed a celebrated career. Fie played on two 
NBA championship teams (the 1977 Portland Trailblazers and the 1986 Boston Celtics) 
and he was inducted into the NBA Hall of Fame in 1993. In 1997 he was selected as one 
of the NBA’s 50 greatest players of all time. Walton was also a scholar athlete who 
graduated with honors from UCLA and he is recognized for his extensive civic and 
charitable work. 

Numerous athletes and fitness experts have excelled on a vegetarian diet, including 
Jack La Lanne, an American fitness icon who remains active today in his 90s. It is unfair 
and inaccurate to malign vegetarian and vegan lifestyles as unhealthy. Dr. T. Colin 
Campbell, a Cornell University professor and author of The China Study, has conducted 
extensive research on health and diet. Campbell has linked diets rich in animal foods to 
chronic health problems, and found plant based diets to be healthier. 

In closing, 1 want to touch on what I said at the May 8“’ hearing. Specifically, while Farm 
Sanctuary encourages people to consider a vegan lifestyle, we recognize that each person 
must make their own decision on the matter. But, it’s also important for people to make 
informed decisions, and whether individuals decide to eat animals or not, it is apparent 
that practices currently employed in production agriculture are repugnant to most 
citizens. 

The law currently fails to require basic humane consideration for farm animals. At the 
very least, laws should be enacted to eliminate the cruelest farming practices (eg. veal 
crates, battery cages, gestation crates, foie gras production) and to bring agricultural 
practices more into line with societal values. Thank you. 
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Tlie Egg Industry and Animal Welfare: 

A Science-Based Approach 

• United ligg Producers (UEP) is a cooperative whose indeperuletit members 
sell about 9{)'’''o of all the eggs produced in the United States. 

• UEP has been a leader in forward-looking enviromnental, food safety and 
animal welfare activities. 

» UEP’s approach to anitiial welfare is based on science. An independent, 
unpaid scientific advisory committee recommended industry-wide guidelines 
for animal husbandry - science-based standards for the be.st ways to care for 
laying hetis. 

•* About 8.5% of p.foducers have voluntarily adopted these science-based 
guidelines, which are known as the UEP Certified I’rogram. 

“ The guidelines have been well accepted bt' our retail and food service 
customers, and provide assurance to retail consumers that the eggs they 
buy were produced under approved animal husbandry standards. 

• Today, meat, dairy aiwl egg producers are under fire from activist animal 
rights groups whose ultimate agenda is to eliminate our industries. 

• Congress slifjukl resist animal welfare legislation that would harm the egg; 
indiisftt' or other livestock, poultry or dairy producers. 

• Instead, Ctingress should support the use of science, not emotion, to 

it. wt >p .uid tmpletnent animal husbandry guidelines in the pm ak s, t u a, 
t'tu'ugh \oluntarv action by producers in response to their ruMojiv is 
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UEP: An Industry Leader 

\X- hen vou pick up li dozen eggs in the gfocen? 
store, the ehanres arc about 9 out of 10 that 
they co.nie tVoni a h\nn that is a member of 
(he I'nited i'gg Ihoducers, LIF.P is the nation’s 
egg mdusrrv orgatitzarton. and has taken the 
lead in working waih Congress and federal 
agencies to assure that Amencaiis can continue 
to buy t:ggs t:iuu. are produced ha a safe, 
<;'n\’iro.timentiiii}' sound matitter. 

Right ncv'.v, members ate cooperating 

with i:he l;.'.nviro.tjmen!:al Protection Agency 
in a major struly ro measure emissions of 
ammonia arn,] otJier gases, to form a sound 
}>asis for environmc'nTal ptdicy decisions. 
1 hiomdi )t‘^ m m ige.mcnt of the jZgg Nutrition 
( < uu t IIP ha'- joined with ocher groups 
in p.rovuiinu up-fo-tlate information on 
iughb paihnijtnic avian indiienza (HPAI) at 
V i\ ian)nHui.nzainfo,com. 

Anixmal Welfare Starts with 
Science 

I !'P 1 on >s that same spirit of proacth'e 
k idtiship to animal, welfare. UEP has 
nKmIxU' who prciduce organic, cage-free and 
tin eggs as well as conventional cage 

produedon. 

tl tluieV <»n>. word that sums up UBP’s 
apjTioaUi !< anmia! uue, it’s “science.” Basing 
animal bushandrv siandards on emotions and 
subiccnve ^ icws of what “feels right” would 
ndiKc inimai wCtaic to nothing more than 
ojvinKin ami endless argument. 


Instead, UEP asked l)i Urf Viiuo.n,; 
then head of the animal mxiUv. (.kgui'm ti 
at Purdue University, now d.tiiMt .'cof-,|stiK 
and namral resources it Mxhigr.ui Matt 
University ~ to asseml.de ihc iiano.n’s top 
experts in animal bchavun. phvMokigi, i dues 
and related disciplines. Di. Xittistiong. not 
UEP, chose the committee members I ikc him 
they were not paid for tbeu sonKts \U st of 
the committee members <.ontiniu U' 'cim 
today, nearly eight years later. 

After an exhausthe fevi.e\\' o.t' all tb.c a'i^a.iial.ile 
science, the com.mitret‘ recon-.i.mended animal 
welfare staodartls; how much space <.'ach l.,vird 
in a cage should have, for exampk, oi iiov 
to induce a molt, in order to n"-i the buds 
reproductive sy.st.cm. and tin. n i c i’enei ale 
production. In most cases, ap[>h iii!:.' ihese 
standards involves some cost to egg. ptoduc e rs 
— if the.re arc fewer birds in each e .H>e, t('ia! egg 
output will be lower and so the inoeluti'i will 
have less revenue to cover his dxt <1 < (.'sr> 

Nex-erthelcss, tb.e U.[:',P l..)oa.rd of direct:ors 
apprtivcd a schedule for i.t:npiemen.ti.ng eix;'.ry 
one of the committee’s ret:omj:n.cndat'ions. 
As the years have gone h\, ih( ttuunurux has 
rev.iewed additional VI ( Itare issues .o arose 
UEP has never rejected a let ommeiukuioti h\ 
the committee -a lemaikabie tiack tee<tul dial 
reflects the indusrrv'*’ deieiminiiion to iollou 
the best available science. 
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IIEP Certified: Sci ence in Action 

The IM',P jiciondfic committee’s 
’.I niMu .h! non'' htnunc wiiar is now die 
s M’ t i. n, ‘I he program features 

i' iJ nil loci Ma! approxed by the Federal 
it \ * Hninis'-ion -lu! -hi. I .b. Department of 
dial protiiKtrs can place on their 
..aj t.iOtns i[ th< ; iJhcrt to ihc IIEP Certified 
eLtidclincs, 1 lu'ir are si ne? auditing requirements 
t' it li''! of the seal. 

I' EP docs not ]usr take a producer’s \TOrd that he 
or she is complying with the imimal husbandry 
standards, insrt'ad, cverx- participating producer 
is subject !o an annual ihuxl-parry audit. Audits 
are conducted by ESDAs Agricukural Market- 
ing Sen ice or \'alidus Services, 1.XC, About 85% 
of tlic egg industry iias voluntarily adopted the 
liT'd;’ (lertiified I’rogram. 

'lb participate in the program, each producer 
must apfily UiiiP’s animal care standards to all 
his production. (Consumers who see the UF.P 
(Certified .seal on an egg carton have assurance 
that the producer who packetl those eggs treats 
all hens under his control with the level of care 
recommended by scientific experts. 

£iistiyiiexs_aB.d_CjMisuin^^^^ 

(.)f course, the UEP (Certified Program was 
.not devx'ioped in a. I’acuum. l.i.gg producers are 
well, aware oi' increasing public interest in how^ 
domestic farm atiimals are treated. Not only 
i.nd.ividual. consumers but major frxid retailers 
a.nd restaurant c.hai.n.s have paiti more attention 
i.n recent: years to standards of care. 

'I'he UF.P (Certified Program was developed for 
the egg inxiusrrv’s custcimers in the retail, food 
service and food rnanutacturing sectors — and 
ulnrnau'lv tor ihc individual consumers who shop 
■ti MOiC'. e.ii in restaurants and choose 

I" uu > i' t'' kIs I lie industry’s major retail and 
iood '.t\ui cusfnnets have enthusiastically 
it'iiv .vid die I ! P t utnhed Program, even as 
ua 'ii\e I '•t.'bluhv'd similar programs of their 
' M Ps vinkhliiws have the support of the 
i 'odMitk nn I In'-ntuie. which represents retail 
sioos, iiitl rhv N-numal Council of Chain. 


Restaurants, representini 
rants. The guidelines havt *uv. i a j uu 1 ’u 
International Egg Commi''Su » ( k 

wide use. 

The Extre mist'S 

I'he egg industry hu'- k utivtl iHioiil' 
experience that some iw iunJau-.u’ i 

dedicated to the propo'^u.ion ihai u is immoral 
to use animals for food, and they will not l-se 
.satisfied with anything the animal agricul- 
ture industry does to improve the !..rcai'menl. 
of its animals. Ideology rat.Kcr than science 
motivates these groups, and their goal. i.s to put the 
livestock, pr.iulcry and dai.i-y indu,st:.ri.es <..)ut: 
of business. 

Sometimes it can seem that rio good deed goes 
unpunished: When a fiirmers’ association l.i.k€ 
UEP takes a proactive, pi.iblic leadersliip r(..>!.e 
on any issue - espedail.}’ (.:ine as cvniotiotial as 
animal welfare - it risks becoming a. target:, '.rbal: 
has certainly happened, bt:it UE-P meiTil,)ers are 
convinced. rh.at i;hei.r decision to dei:'elop 
science-based animal care st:andards was, and 
remains, c«:'>rrcct. l^y accepting and i..m|.ileme.nti.ng 
wiiat science says about the best: ways to care for 
laying hens, egg produce:rs have n(:.it only 
do.ne what: is right, but have also offered t:.heir 
customers a credible, defensible program that: 
they can confident:ly present: to c<.>nst.irners. 

A Gro wing Con cern 

It is not just the egg indusfrv f:hat takes a dit:Q 
dew of animal-rights ext.rinu''ls cspicnllv those 
who break the law. Con>-ie''S o\ ervxlu Imingly 
passed the Animal Enittpii'-i Uiti/iMu Act 
to increase criminal pcnalncs for the property 
damage, intimidation and othci t, ( u v th u have 
increasingly charactetfeed the animal rights 
movement. 

For example, the .Animal l.iberation I'ronts 
website proclaims that one of the organization’s 
central goals is “to inflict economic damage 
to those who profit fn.im tlie nuserv and 
exp.loitation of animals,” The organization also 
says that the definition of 
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'll' ‘ ' uM fnrlude the “most 

' ' I ‘ i hi. (Oof all — that which the human 

I i- I 'u'- tc iio'-r all nonhuman species.” 

> p < 'ti'M-t', hie hamburger you ate for 

1 1 I' It' 'O’ h'( n t .ral equivalent of Osama 

! t ! ' Jt I o,) iM \tJ' and similar groups 

n X '•( iis’i ( rhe dchnition of terrorism: 

1 hv 1 tdti 'I h I’t.ui (.t Investigation considers 
ibtin , !< tio! oovesne security threat. The 
Animai finicrpnsc 'ierrorism Act can help law 
cnforcemv-ni thal wub tliesc rhreasts. 

Many animal rights groups are simply opposed 
i:o humans coating rncai. or animal products like 
milk, ciice.se„ lavittcr and eggs. It is really as 
simple as that. I'hc groups, like everyone else, 
are (.'ntitlcd E:o their poi.ru of viewv But a little 
.scn.it:i.ny of what they .actually say reveals views 
that: the overwhelming majority of Americans 
pro]..)abiy do n.c.){: si.'iarc. 

In Their Own Words 

Mtuiy A.mericans, for e.\.ampky arc probably 
pt.i.z7!c<.:i why [:h.e C(>-l’oi.!.mk'.r of P.ET'A said 
of l.‘!,tir(.)].'>cs h<.)of •and-n'K.)ut'h c.i.isease, which, 
rccjuircti widespread cattle slaughter, “I openly 
ho|.>e tha.v it cotnes Iterc.” (Maybe she thought 
it: would ci:i.rc pt:opie of their appetite for beef.) 
h.[osi: folks might, also be a little put off by 
ld..r.ib'Vs ca.mpaign tlircctor saying, “It would be 
!Ly.X’itt if a.].l the ia.s{. ■ rt.:K.)d outlets, slaughterhouses, 
these kVlaorato.r.ics am.! du' banks who fund them 
c'Kplock.a.i !.omo.r.ro\\d’ 

lh.i(. what. ai..>r.viti: alk'gtxlly “mainstream” animal 
riydits gr(.>u].x';r '[.'he 1-1.11.01300 Society of the 
I 'nitcd States has an annua] (.ipcrating budget of 
SK.lt.) .i'nilHon a y<,.'ar, anv.1 prtibably benefits from 
a wi(;.k'.i'pre',u.i {.n>sut:npt.i(;»n that it is connected 
to v'ouf local animal shelter. It is not. HSUS 
vioes iua operuc although with SlOO 

tnillion n couii.i do so lu everv state if it wanted to, 
Instesui, iltsLo> is a wo.ridciass advocacy 
myiiv iia'-' wiih, a large and g.rowing 
A,,shir..''io<i presence. ! he group does conduct 
' .u r hks dxu arc dtrcctlv turned at savdng 
Cl'-';!., bic .ipp.ueniK not without a hiccup 


or two along the wat. In M iub, lu, i ' t i 
attorney general launches.! su mu' c i > i 

recehvdng complaints th.if •I'sl x i i l 1 
some of the millions ot vCiIlat tiis e \i < 
animal victims of Hnini.'nc iNiueti \im’ i 
.F eedstuffsmagaxinercpouedonji tie', '• ■>' 

organic and local-bastd ‘cniv's vmc '\i, .m' 
HSUS worked in the p of have ’’o t w 
disdllusioncd because tlw i 

organization is “not purnnng '"mal v t.!t no b'v 
ve^tarianism and %'cganism.' buieed. HSi...Sb 
policies explicitly call lor "re|'lacing meat and 
other animal-based toods in the diet wuh 
plant-based ibods.” 

Common Sense on the Ris^- 

There are signs that a sdence-based apprc.:>a(::h 
to animal care is ga.i.ning grountl, a.nd t:hat: the 
excesses <if an.i.i:nal-.ri.gh.ts cxi:remists are 
promoting a backlash. .Recently, a .S:ederal judge 
sentenced one activist to ja.i.l for ii i:.irt;ak. i.n at: 
a New Yo,rk egg farm, jail t:i.mc is rare i.n tlicse 
cases, but the judge t:he defendant: “[Y]m.ir 
inexcusaiblc conduct placed the very birds 
y<3u claim to he working to protect at: risk for 
various diseases and death on a niammoth 
scale . . . You have demonstrated by word and 
action your obvious disdain :for your victim 
and the laws of the State of New York.” 

And although a small luimbu ot < oik x 
campuses have switched to all v wi wpo, 
one of the nation’s leadin’ ''(houl^ midi i 
different choice. The Univci i!\ f>l None Dinu ' 
food service profe.ssionals aeiuallv \i I'td both 
conventional and cagc-frei tu(> taims ^'.sidKd 
the pros and cons of each p!<Hiiu fioii 'i ii.m, 
and concluded that “ocithc t 1 hi vim pioduttion 
system not the cage free ss'vU m ttt u ( hu ki ns 
inhumanely.” The universit\ tndtd up dcudiug 
in faw’r of conventional *'ui .d\ms tis 
colleagues at other in.sumfiouv u, d (.rIl loi 
themselves 

Conventional or Cape -Free? 

That’s good advice - aiuk t.if course, consisTcnt 
with the scientific method of opcii ;uhI i,.iS,>icc! [v'C 
inquiry. UEP has members 
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V ! I id. It (. I'jt *n c otgaaic and other 
kv , i'- as conventional 

d f)i Ihfse options provide 

11 ’I < > I >)K( i(i» consumers. But there 

1 ai'i( for insisting that all 

"" ii vKi fii pi ! onplc production system, 
w,..-'.!...! ..oiiujiii' nal •')! specialty. 

\|) 'ui (, (if ;-(i] eggs Ui the United States 
c vorki) arc laid by hens 
Upt in c< t ufi loi ! housing systems — cages. 
'I hese s\‘'!(m pioicci birds from predators, 
and also provide protection against Mighly 
Pathogenit \\nn inilueni^a and other diseases 
that c:.an be spread l.)y wild l)i.rtls. Cdage systems 
also ntay rtiduce pecking atxd other aggressive 
I'ichavio.r. The way eggs are hatidlcd in cage sys- 
tems also reduces the chances that the outside of 
the cgg svill be contaminated with feces, offeringa 
food- safety benefit:. Uagc-frec systems have some 
advantages, such, as allou'ing greater latitude for 
birds t:o crigagt: in behavio:rs like scratching ot 
drist-laathing. 

What Sh oul d Con^yress Do? 

As Uong:rcss prepares to consider the 2007 
farm liil'f and other j.n:-ipo.rt:anr legislation, UBP 
asks all. Re“p.rescntat:;i.vcs and Senators to op- 
po.se a.ninval widfare legislatiott that wc.Hjld harm 
!:hc egg industry or other i:ivcsr<)ck, poultry or 
dairy producers. Instead, UlvP asks Congress to 
st:tf.>port. vdiat is v'orking m:>w: the use of the 
best and most currtint science, to develop 
and implement animal care standards in the 
]:>i-ivaie sect:(..ir. (..iovernment's role should be 
limiied to auditing theses programs to validate their 
.in tcgri.i:y, and spt.)n.si.>.rinf;^ research and education 
abf)i.it: iifiimai. welfare topics. 

Conclusion: Bac k to S cience 

\t( otup in\ this paper, vou 11 tlnd reprints of 
t! nu( Hi pu ‘’V uucks that describe UEPs 
Pinoiv.h ro uiiinal care, \outl also find short 
Li> ons o' the 1 .. b,P { .ernhed Program that 
Ui \on some addiuonal information, as 
' ovh<.u to learn more. 

> 'll a V- w ih u animal husbandry should 
' ' d ii SI u net, nc.>t emotion. The public 


should espccf. farmer^: to be ethe .d nui i" m uic 
in their treatment of animib. Pi i ih. nni>.' 
agenda of a small min<mt\ i me o, .i ib •'< 

the overwhelming maioiir', sst \mw • les w b i 
want to continue enjoying tucar, lue! eui . - 


What if the U.S, WciU C.ii.^e. s rco- 

In 2006^ Americans will huv 3.0 billson dozen 
eggs in grocery' stores— a stasigenne- niurtbcr, bur 
still only about, 60% of 1--.S. egg piroductuin p he 
rest IS used as ingredients in processed food, or 
for egg dtshes.:in restaurants. anci.(.>thet oudets). 
Retail Cjtadc -V large egg prices have a\-t‘raged 
00 a do 7 cn this decade, so consumeis spend 
about S4.25 billion on cgj>;s at reuiil each year - 
Ukcly a litdc more dian that since some proJuc 
non (about 2 "o) ts higher-priced spctiaUv eggs 

But what if all eggs w'cre specialty eggs? 
\KTiai if animal riglits activists got theit wish 
and all US. production was cage- free? This 
year, UbDV ttpoUs rhu ictail ttge hie 
pnecs ha\u been $ 2.20 -x dozen - about twice 
the recent price of comoniionai eggs. 
(Organic eggs aic moic expensive still - 18 a 

‘dozen.) liven assuming the lower $ 2.20 fij^urc, a 
nationwideswitchroc.ige-frci'cggswouidincrcasc 
consumer spending on eggs to $ 8.0 billion ~ 
effectively a consume'r egg tax f)f S-1.65 billion 

-■Xdvocatts of uni\ ersal cage free production also 
need to a.sk themselves whore the United States 
■wili get aLl the land required to. produce: enough 
eggs to meet current demand. 'ihcTc are iki 1 IS. 
legal standards for cage- free producrioti, but in 
the United Kingdom, free-range Hotks must be 
given one acre; of kiKi for each 40() birds, 

An all cage^frec system would require mote; iiirds 
than our current sy’stem, b{.^{;:;iusc more cg'-i'-s are 
lost or destroyed in e,igc-fn< emironniturs. 
On: this .basis, to- hold iiejiriv 3n0 iuilhon laving 
hens to meet U.S: demand under tiie I K. hec- 
. range standards would require Tdri.tK.'ri acres, an 
area larger rhan the state ot Rliodt Klu:J \. <’ 
land needed for teed storage, accos sovd- juJ 
other areas nor available to fht lu u-., , "d b 4 . joa 
required., is more like Delaware than Rhode 
Island.. : . . - w 
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United Egg Producers 

1575 Northside Drive • Building 200, Suite 200 
Atianta. Georgia 30318 
(404)880-4600 • Fax (404) 523-3483 



United Egg Producers Certified ™ 

BACKGROUND 


The United Egg Producers Certified program was launched nationwide in 2002. Since then it has 
been the United Egg Producers way to assure retailers and consumers that their eggs originate 
from farmers who are following responsible and modern production methods in the care of their 
egg-laying flocks. 

The effort started in 1999 with the formation of an independent scientific advisory committee 
charged with reviewing all scientific literature on animal well-being for egg -laying hens, and to 
recommend further research if necessary. The committee, composed 
scientific experts in the U,S., completed this mission and made 
recommendations to the United Egg Producers and the industry. 

After these steps were completed, the United Egg Producers adopted 
the science-based standards and made them available on a voluntary 
basis to all of its members in 2002. 

Farmers must commit to meet 100 percent of the requirements and 
agree to periodic independent audits before they are allowed to place 
the United Egg Producers Certified seal on their egg packaging. 

The UEP Certified program for cage production provides assurance 
that hens receive adequate space, nutritious food, clean water, proper lighting, and fresh air daily 
as well as improves the flock’s livability and egg production rates. 

The United Egg Producers Certified program is supported by the U.S, Department of Agriculture, 
the Food and Drug Administration and the International Egg Commission, In addition, the Food 
Marketing Institute and the National Council of Chain Restaurants endorsed these guidelines. 

For more information on the United Egg Producers Certified egg program, visit 
www.uepcertifie d.com . 



Th& United Egg Producors Certified guidelines for responsible, modern-day egg production wete established by an independent 
scientific commitlee for the United Egg Producers and are supported by the USDA and the FDA. T^iese science-based guidelines 
ensure that hens hove sufficient space, continuous access to fresh air and water, nutritious food, are kept clean, are protected from 
other hens, are Iransporied in a safe and protected manner, and their overall welfare is promoted to the best of the producers ability. 
Adherence to these guidelines is audited by independent inspectors from USDA and other authorities. 
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United Egg Producers 

1575 Northside Drive • Building 200, Suite 200 
Atlanta. Georgia 30318 
<404)680-4600 • Fax (404) 523-3483 

FACTS AND INFORMATION 

WHAT 

The United Egg Producers Certified program is an industry-wide initiative to help retailers and consumers 
understand the level of animal care standards practiced by individual egg farmers. Each farmer utilizing 
the United Egg Producers Certified logo must first commit to 100 percent of the approved animal welfare 
standards developed for the United Egg Producers, based on extensive scientific studies. This is an 
industry-leading program in the food industry. 

WHY 

Egg farmers care about treating hens properly and are committed to providing American consumers with 
the safest, best quality and most economical eggs in the world. The United Egg Producers Certified 
program was developed to assure consumers that approved, science-based animal care standards have 
been adopted and are being met in the egg industry, 

WHEN 

A scientific advisory committee was established in 1999 to review ail scientific literature on animal well 
being for egg-laying hens and to recommend further research. The committee was charged with making 
recommendations to the United Egg Producers and the industry for any changes or improvements that 
might be necessary. After those steps were completed, the certification program was approved and 
launched in mid-2002. 

WHO 

United Egg Producers represents 190 egg production companies, most of which have committed to 
United Egg Producers Certified practices. These fanners represent 85 percent of the U.S. egg supply. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Food and Drug Administration support the program 
guidelines. Most national grocery chains now require egg suppliers to be certified. 

HOW 

United Egg Producers Certified is administered as a voluntary program developed by a scientific advisory 
committee that established guidelines for egg farmers to provide sufficient space, continuous access to 
fresh air and water, sufficient and nutritious food, cleanliness, safe transportation, protection from injury, 
and maintenance of general welfare. These standards required investment and commitment by the 
farmers to earn the United Egg Producers Certified seal of approval. Periodic independent audits are 
essential to the integrity of the program by ensuring compliance with the United Egg Producers Certified 
standards and requirements. 

For more information about the United Egg Producers Certified program or a complete set of the 
technical guidelines, please visit our Web site, www.uepcertified.com. 

CONTACTS 




United Egg Producers Certified Program 

Mitch Head 
1575 Northside Drive 
Bldg 200, Suite 200 
Atlanta, GA 30318 
(404) 880-4600 


United Egg Producers 

Gene Gregory, President 

1720 Windward Concourse, Suite 230 

Alpharetta. GA 30005 

(770) 360-9220 
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United Egg Producers 

1 575 Northside Drive • Building 200, Suite 200 
Alianta, Georgia 30318 
(404) 880-4600 • Fax (404) 523-3483 



United Egg Producers Certified ™ 

QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Q. Why was the United Egg Producers Certified program created? 

A. Surveys and paiis reveal that consumers trust farmers to make responsible decisions concerning the welfare of 
their animals. The United Egg Producers Certified program was created to maintain this confidence. Egg farmers 
care about treating hens properly and are committed to providing American consumers with the safest and best 
quality eggs in the world, The United Egg Producers Certified program also was developed to assure consumers 
that approved, science-based animal care guidelines are being met in the egg industry, supported by independent 
monitoring and USDA involvement. 

Q. How were these standards developed? 

A. The United Egg Producers formed an independent advisory committee consisting of leaders from six 
universities, a veterinarian, the American Humane Association and the U.S. Department of Agriculture (ARS). For 
almost two years the committee reviewed all aspects involved in the care and treatment of eg'g-laying hens, 
including cage size, food and water availability, protection from injury and disease, production practices and 
general welfare, The Food Marketing Institute and the National Council of Chain Restaurants endorse the 
guidelines established by the committee. 

Q, What doss United Egg Producers Certified mean? 

A. The United Egg Producers Certified program and logo are a guarantee to consumers that their eggs come from 
a farm that follows responsible and modern production methods, commits to meet 100 percent of the requirements 
and agrees to periodic independent audits. 

Q. Are hens In cages over-crowded? 

A. No. United Egg Producers Certified standards have minimum space requirements for each hen based on the 
breed, These standards call for increased space for egg-iaying hens. The United Egg Producers Certified program 
also requires that all hens in a cage are able to reach food at the same time, and that they have adequate watering 
facilities, Housing standards include protection from environmental extremes and predators and must facilitate 
daily care and inspection of birds. Egg farmers also recognized the need to phase-in the increasing space over a 
period of six yearvS to avoid severe market disruptions and severe egg shortages. This phase-in period allows 
farmers time to build housing to replace the number of hens removed from existing houses. 

Q. Why are cages necessary? Did the committee consider recommending free-range or cage-free 
environments? 

A, The committee reviewed and considered ail egg production systems, including free-range and cage-free. They 
concluded that all systems have advantages and disadvantages. Because 98 percent of eggs in the United States 
and most of the world are produced in cages, the committee focused its recommendations on cage production. 

The standards recommended and adopted for the United Egg Producers Certified program reflect egg farmers’ 
objective to produce safe, high quality, and economical eggs that meet U.S. consumer demand ~ more than 73 
billion whole eggs annually. Free-range and cage-free environments are not without hazards and complications, 
and the nutrient content of eggs from these sources is no different from production facilities with cages. 
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United Egg Producers 

1575 Northside Drive ♦ Building 200, Suite 200 
Atlanta. Geoigia 30318 
(404)880-4600 • Fax (404) 523-3483 



FOR JMMHDIATF REiJlASE 


CONTACT: Mitch Head 
404.367.2744 


Modern IFS. egg farm production methods help protect against spread of Avian liillueiiza 

AH...ANTA (Nov, 2, 2005) - The presence of higlily pathogenic avian intlucnza in parts of Asia and 
Europe has rai.scd public concern with the safety of poultry and eggs in Fiurope and other countries 
including the United States. The U.S. does not have the t>'pe of A1 strain that is in Asia and Europe. 
Modern U.S. farm production methods — whereby poultrv' is boused indoors under strict biosecurity 
procedures and surveiliance-— -help prevent the spread of Avian Inlluenza in the U.S., experts say. 


“One of the biggest myths today is that modem fanning techniques promote the spread of avian 
inlliienza,” said. .David Swayne, director of Southeastern Poultry Research Laboratory, the country ’s 
largest research effort into avian inlluenza. "‘That is not the case.” 

“Modern forming techniques actually prevent the spread of avian influenza,” said Jeff Armstrong, dean of 
the college of agriculture and natural rcsource,s, Michigan State University and chair of the Scientific 
Advisory Committee of Unileci Egg Producers. 

In tact, the spread of H5N1 Avian Influenza is most predominant in small villages in Southeast Asia 
where much of the poultry is raised in open air fields which allow migratoiy birds to come in contact 
domestic poultry, which are then sold live in village markets, Swayne explained. This promotes 
maintenance of the virus and recurring infections. In addition, the open air fields are more prone to 
migratory bird infestations which promote tlie spread of the low pathogenicity virus and more recently, 
the high pathogenicity H5N I which is highly fatal to poxdtty. The majority of the Asia H5N ! outbreak.s 
have occurred among village poultry, primarily domestic ducks. 

Almost all eggs produced in the U.S. originate from farms with modern cage production systems in 
housing that protect the flock from contact with mlgratorv' birds, predators, and other diseases. These 
indoor housing systems also help ensure all birds receive daily sulTicienl feed, clean air and water. In 
addition, these conventional cage systems allow farmers to visually inspect hens daily for any health 
problems or symptoms for immediate attention and treatment. Most U.S. egg production facilities also 
enforce .stringent biosecurity measures and strictly limit contact with humans. Few visitors are allowed in 
poultry houses to reduce the risk of spreading diseases. 

-MORE- 
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Modern IJ.S. egg form production methods 
Page 2 


The World Health Organization now is recommending that many Asian ami tfuropcan farmers confine 
ihcir pouilry in houses like most of the poultry is raised in the U.S. The French Ministiy of Agricuiturc 
lujs placed a bao on outdoor raising of poultry in 21 regions of the countiy? that arc more vulnerable to 
migratory birds or they have significant areas of lakes and dormant water which attract waterfowl. The 
American As.sociation of Avian Pathologists and the American College of Poultry Veterinarians say ''The 
U.S- maintains much higher health standards tor birds which are raised in flocks housed in modern. 
ciimate-'ContTolled poultry houses and fed a nutritional formula. The modern type of animal production in 
the United States is actually ntore protective of birds, their health and well bcirsg than the more traditional 
systems such as the free running village chickens in Asia.” 

"There is a veiy low potential for migratoiy' bird transmission in the U.S. as birds in Soiilhea.st Asia do 
not directly migrate to the United States.” added Swaync. The U.S. Ocpanmcnl of Agriculture 
continuously monitors migratory' bird patterns and regularly tests migratory birds for avian influenza. 


There have been no cases of the high pathogenic H5N1 avian influenza virus in wild birds or commercial 
poultry production in the United Slates. Proper cooking of any poultiy or poultry products would destroy 
any virus in the very unlikely event that it was present. 


# # # 
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United Egg Producers 

1575 Northsfde Drive ♦ Building 200, Suite 20D 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 
(404)880-4600 • Fax (404) 523-3483 

FOR IMMEDIATE !REI,EASE Contact; Miteh Head 

404 . 880.4600 

Don’t Get Your Food Facts From Anima! Activists 
US Egg Proihicers challenge Activists ’ hfyth-information with Scientific Facts 

ATLANTA (April K). 2006) - Arc consumers being forced to pay higher food prices? Are their food choices in jeopardy? 
That’s exactly \vlial could happen if animal rights groups have their way. Led by a vegan agenda, groups such as the 
Humane Society of the United States (HSUS) target food groups, universities, foodscrvice and retailers, spreading 
misinformation and touting junk science in an effort to eliminate all food derived from animal production including milk, 
meat, cheese and eggs, 

United Egg Producers (UEP). representing most U.S. egg companies, believes in. consurtier choice and many of the UfriP 
Certified companies produce at least s<.>tne of their eggs in cage-free or organic systems. UEP does not: believe consumers 
should be misied by animal activist agendas or their choices taken away by these agendas. Price is still an important 
component in many consumers' decisions on food purchases. USD.A publishes a Weekly Retail Shel.i Egg Feature Report 
gathered .liorn 1 7,000 retail stores across the cou.ntry. Differences in egg prices can be found iti titis report, ihtr e.xamp1e, 
the week of December 29. 2006 found cage eggs selling for 93 cents per dozen while cage-free sold for S2.4.5 and organic 
for S3.7.2., 

Consumers who decide to make their Ibod choices and purchases based solely on myth-information from ar.iimai. activists 
should think twice and then check the facts... science-based facts. 

In the egg iridu.str3' the Itens come first. That’ s why UEP developed, the ‘‘United Egg Producers Certified” program :for 
cage egg production. . , the tnost comprehensive and progressive animal care program in the U.S. This p:rograrn was 
developed out of guidelines established by an independent advisory' committee of some of the top animal welfare 
scientif c experts in the U.S. and is supported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the .Food and Drug Administration 
anti the International Egg Commission, In addition, the Food Marketing institute and the National Council of Chain 
Restaurants endorsed these guidelines. 

Elens raised in rnodciu cage system are protected from predators, severe weather, di.scases and soil-borne 
diseases. The U.EP Certified program for cage production, provides assurance that hens receive adequate space, 
nutritious food, clean water, proper lighting, and fresh air daily as well as improves the :flock.'s livability and 
egg production rates. 'I'he cage sy.stem allows farm caretakers to visually inspect eaci.3 hen each day and has 
vi.rt.i,iaii.y eliminated the need to administer medicine or drugs. Modern cage systems provide for better optimum 
bird health and welfare. 

U.S. egg fanners care alxnt! treating their hens properly and protecting them from disease and injury ,. I.J.EP 
Certified farmers must implement the guidelines on 100% of all their production farms and arc audited for 
100% compliance by the USD.A and the independent Finn Validus. The United Egg Producers Certified 
program standards arc the strictest in the industry and are part of our ongoing commitment to providing 
American consumers the safest, liigh quality and most economical eggs in the world. 

Visit WWW. ucpecrtificd.com to learn more about the Egg Industry and the UEP Certified program. 
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Sorting out cage-free dilemina 


I With consumers irscreashgly cor>^:^enng | 
'social resfHonsibility" issues when making I 
food purchasing decisions, egg pixKkiceis are I 
folbmig scientific guidelines to house their h&is 1 
in a humane and responsible erwirz^nment. I 


C O\-.| M!Rvlio)<i h 
yreal jiitUitsru.'.w <>v«|- 
Xhi\ loot:! 'syslcm, iirt< 


io iTKic.lilicaHon. orjiriiDc aiif) 
otliei' issues tiiove bn.tarllv 
cletiriKci as 'social resixinsulMi- 
itv Issues in ihoi- dwaslutt- 
i)rai;:(:ss, 

1., !kewist!. I'tintor (xniiijatiies 
an<i organl^iitlons are siiencl- 
tiij! moce ttviie oil corpora'le 
resijonsitiilitv in Oie food sys- 
tem, (iiK'l retailers are requlr- 
lii« rjiiaiilv ii.SJjur.'u'U'.i;. wl-m.iti, 

liet.l l:)Y ti third iiartv, 

1.. 1ve!it.oc(i and [loiilfry firiv 
ckicer groups have devekijiec! 
strateviics to atidre.s.s ciinsum- 
er ilesli'e lor social respoiist- 
bilitv In the food chain. 

"I I'le llmteci !:,«« t’rodiice.rs 
(Uf>)isu)!iMd( red one of 
the leadini^ uroups In appiymfi' 
stieiut tortfltne Jisidsifitv 
aiK.l anviroiimental Issues, 
in UCKM, IU-.P ti.iianlmoustv 
fidopt.ed and Ittipienientfx'l a 


Here’s the point 

IN (be Uutvcniiiy «r Notre Dame s!!iiat)on, there arc 
many points of Importance. . 
ni«S, remember that thts is nut ahotit promoting one 

te normi'wRumcnt agahirt cottwiner ettokre. 
For egg pswloccrs, she main point Is to emphasize the 
iihlKirlaiJce of liiit>ieiueiitlny aixi adheilny to science- 
hftseii gniiicISnes, 

, l-or universities, retailers luui others heiiig chniieiigcd 
I to roaKe ehnHaes. inake stire scicnee^lerived guidelines . 
1 are the foumJiitiun tor the care and welhtreof henspriv, 
j ducwl in a«v housing avstciti. in tnauv respects, Notre . 

! Dame condticled its own tiitrd-parlv review of the scl-, 

S ewee-based suidciiBcs pi'epawd tor l.ti’. 

I i.,onsiuaer cIkucc to iniixirtajit iunl. wiiencvcr possible. 

I .shonid be provided, in the case of Notre Dame, the wiiver- 
j sitv ivas turced Soniiikea choic.-e. itsdedkaUon ainJ rigor 1 


syiem.'i'-hnsts! set of guidelines 
lo.r laying hens raised under 
cagetl comiiiiorw (Fe^.dstufk, 
Mnttli 15, 2(1041. Concitrremly. 
I! eslabtl.slKHi ttie UEF certilied 
i;>n.igram Itial Is regiilariy au- 
tiiled l>y ttie U,S. l.lepaoinent 
of Agriculture ami Valklos. 

The (.!E!’ guideiiiies have 
(xren eiitiorsod !)y the I'ood 
Marketing Iiistinile and the 
National (.knincit of Chain 
Restaurams. 

On the other hand, critics 
Niliove ihe guidelines are not 
valki as lire t;iige system Is 
inherently inlmraanc. 

Decision-makers 

with this itackgicnmd In 
nilufl, there are sliualtotjs 
within the fc.x.irt syslKm wtmre 
a few rriiike declsion.s (or 
many. One example involves 
university ioi.xi services, 
where dctrislon.s itre rtinde In 
file iiiterest of the studerits 
and their parents. 

I rt^centfy afteri<1e<l the an- 
niial nieettng of the National 
As.stx-iation oi College Uni- 
versity Ixrtxl Stirvices to <te- 
N?rrtilne how univereity food 


.services sort through these 
issues and make informed 
purchasing decisions. 

During thto meeting, the Uni- 
versity erf Notre Dame provirt- 
ed a behind-the-scenes look at 
its dectoioivmaking process lor 
footl procurement- l^preseni- 
iiig the ke>’ decision-makers 
(Social Responsibility Cwimib 
tee) were rkxie .Antonelii, raan- 
agHT oi nutrition and safety, 
and Dan crUnmins. director 
of purchasing. Antonelii is a 
registered dietitian and is re- 
spoasibie (or the nutrition and 
safety of food served at Notre 
Dame. 

Notre Dame has 1 1 ,2fXi stu- 
dents. with 80S; living an cam- 
pus. More than CiiOO purchase 
OTKampus meal contracts. 

The maiority <f>0%) of stutteits 
are Catholic, and the univer- 
sity has a strong history and 
comjrttment to campus We 
and social causes. 

Earlier this year, ^toneili 
and colleagues were peti- 
tloned by a small group of 
students to serve only cage- 
free eggs. The group, ND for 
Anitnals. provided a video 
depicting serious probtems of 
a tyj^al cage system. 

The scenes on the. video 
were appalling. In my opinion, 
some of the acts shown in 
the video are repr^ensliirfe, 
and tl>« perpetrators should 
i>e pnjsecuted. Htwevet, the 
scenes sim{^ do not lepm- 
sent conditions experienced 
by hens housed and managed 
ttflder the UEF guidelines. 



noted that ttie bints Iiudcltcd 

not using any more spire 
The hens were walking 


cl cerlalulv have die right to in 
!!• personal v-aiucs, hut when at 


To investigate the concerns. 
.Antonelii and other com- 
mittee members, along with 
two students, visited the 
ctirrent egg provider and 
two cage-free suppliers. The 
university’s egg supplier has 
been on the UEP certified 
program (www.uepcertiRed. 
com) since Us inception. 

.Aritoneiii noted that they 
saw four to six hens per c^e, 
with each hen ptnvi^d 67-72 
s< 5 - in. of space. 2=RK>ur access 
to food and water, prcrfectlon 
from predators 0 . 0(1 access to 
bright light that mimicked nor^ 
mal day and night paUems. 

She went on to note thiU 
the cages were built such 
that the birds and manure 
were separated. Site de- 
scribed how USD.A conducts 
audits on a regular Itasis and 
showed several images from 
inside the faeiJity. 

.Antonelii and others found 
the cage-free environment not 
much different than the cage 
environment. While there were 
no cages and more space, she 


Ry.stems. .Site also noted tliat 
there was more dust and am- 

Sdonerif^XuierS 

niaed that the. cage-free svs- 
Hfm providwl an opportunity 

^ Ttw Notre DaiL. f(K>d ser- 
vices group spent a great deal 

ethical and particularly the 
religioii.s cl.iims the students 
made (nearby story). 

tributed to l’o!>e flenedicl: 
a Cardlnal.'so its relevance, 


SSSoiS'S'S 

ing. ... it !S contrary lo hum.w 
sirffer or die n<;i;(llessi\. It is 


tral point m the review. 

chef test l»ot' indts'l 
andnon^st^ofc>l. . 


tritional ciiialltv, 

Upon exii.mmatloi'i, Aiitoncl.ii 
.said It was defeiTTsidocl that 
quality of life might be sllghtiv 
belter 111 the cagtsfref? .sv.sterii. 
hut. there was iw leal w-avof 
aslciig ti chicken that ctuestlon. 
More iTiiportarttlv, Ai'itonelii 

ctiickiiins Inhutuanclv. 

A.sdet('rmln(?dbvtheUI.';P 
committee. It Is ditilct.iU 
t.i) iiurasitre the wel.Itu'o.t of 
aolmal.s. It require.^ weighing 
tienellclal or (lir.trinientHl out- 
come.s i.tmier a vari«\' o( pro- 
dt.ictloi! coiidil'ioii.s relative to 
the Impact on tieii well-being. 

fmailv. Antonelii and Notre 
Uarne (’xpressei! concern 
wfll'i food saletv isst.tes (In- 
cli.idmg salti'ione.lla. egg co'iv 
t.act with feces and fresImesB 
of the (t«gs 1 «fUh die vioti- 
cage svstertis. T tie unlwn-siVv 
provides foot.l ftjr a childrccn s 
ccnt«;r on campi.is. a r(.»tlre- 
meiit. tioiTip for priests anrl 
pregnant women. 

in fitk'liilon. logistical l.s.st.ies 
of egg (lelivenes were consid- 
errsd. as well as cost factors. 
siK( mm\ i ig( tre^ eggs 
cost much more t.hun cage 
pi'o(h.id:i(Mi eggs. Antonelii 


Notrt; Datne's final decision 
was to ri'iamt.iilii Its (.'.urrent 
egg .sui'jplier. 

Antoncill .s .;«:l(/ic(; Jo otfier 
imiverslties U: "Do vt.mr own 
homework and investigatti:)ri, 
coeck out vr.jiir suppliers anti 
iinderstiutti all a.s|.)ti(.:!s of the 
issiic of products in vout .st.ip- 
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Egg industry lets science ‘speak’ 


LiEF’s collaborative welfare process relies on science rather 
'hdii emotion and is working for birds and producers alike. 


By BOO SMITH 

y .S, commercnal proriucors arc 
' teUhu; science speak" as to the 
cim=( i'HKi welfare ot biriis in iiu- 
merous production systems, which is 
the rijiiht way to achieve wliat’s best for 
liens and prcxlucers, accoi'dliif* to animal 
behavior and other scienlist.s wiu> sit on 
(he aniinai welfare scientific advisory 
committee for the IJniteil Kgg Produi.:ers 
(UEF"), 

Doing so n^presents egg jirodueers' ex- 
traordinary commitment to animal welfare, 
they said ckirlng Interviews with lAn’daluffs 
FoodLink. 

UEF, wl'iicli reprt\seut.s yO'-'i) of commercial 
egg production., adoj:)tec.l guidelines for 
iiei.i welfare six years ago dial: tlie scientific 
advisojy committee riroinmeiulecl {h-ed- 
sfulix. Oct. lb, and hits modified them 
sever i\ tirm smu t lien on the advice of 
ti'ie cominit.i:ee, which acts Indepenciently 
ofpiodu IS 

tws parts 

till guid' stand udifoi ( igestx«.o 

ac(.;es.s to ieixl ami water, beak trimmiug. 
lioiising enviixinments, moltiing and other 
m in itn mt nt pr ii tn t, s is wi 11 as handling 
transportation and slnugliter of spent hens. 

lilt siaiKlardsan fuuncl»doiuvt<nsivt 
re,s«»iri.ii and scientific .soundness, and UEF 
memiiers who subscribe to diem urideigo 
im.lei.x=indent. au<:lit.,s every year to verify 
coiniiliance, Aijout b3vi. of pn.idui.1.K)n is en- 
rolltid in the guidelines. 

Although about Dfv* ot egg prodiicUon 
m the is m cage production sv.stems. 
Ul:.}’ tias asked liie committee to develop 
guidelines lor cagtxfree and other produc- 
tion systems. 

Complex interaction 

In interviews, inember.s of the committee 
di.sciissed the conce}>t of the cimirnittee 
it.self. commending producers for not 


only their vision but willingness to put 
their husbandry practices in the hands of 
science. 

Paul Thompson, a philosopher who 
holds the W.K. Kellogg Chair in Agricul- 
ture, .Food & Community Ethics at Michi- 
gan State University, said he has “a lot of 
admiration" for the collaborative process 
in which the committee and producers 
have addressed both the economics sur- 
rotHufing the business side of their opera- 
tions cincl the ethical issues surrounding 
the welfare of their birds- 
'll would be unreasonaWe" to expect the 
iattw to be forced (mi producers without 
considering tf)e economics In an influslry in 


which puMluiei'M omnot ' Aitli o.Kt' otl’es 
aiKi with other piotciii .suppliers, ne said. 

The DEF pnicess liar, been "a po.sihvc 
way to come lo terms with how to be 
ethical . , , and focused on improving the 
fjuality of trie iive.s ot £imma!,s anci .still ifh 
cused on markets.” be said. 

'I'ht,' collaixirativo process may well be "a 
new way to t:iiliifc <ihoul etiitc.s,," '!’! iompfK:>n 
said. 

The committee iuis been free to l:)riug 
every issue, to flu. t ihli to c o itv m ovt r 
lay" of faclor-s to imders!:and lien welfare 
from the indu.str\ v pc isjxi !nc iiid w< 
saw 1:liat it’s not. tins (.ir tfiat but a comp!e:s 
interaction,” said i imic Sw iiison wiio sp *- 
cialtzes in anima! 1.5ehavi(.)r is,si!e.s at Kiinsa.s 
Stal:e University: 

Tlu? right thing to do i.s the right thing 
for an antmars welfare, siie salci, iiut .lf'.s 
necessary “to start where the i.ridii.stry 
is (to improve animal well-iieing) witii a.s 
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little disruptiorr as possible to the bottom 
line." 

Pointing to countries that have mandat- 
ed poultry management and production 
schemes through bans and laws, she said 
the comniirtee-UEP process has Increased 
cage space “in haif the time of the regula- 
tory context," 

The process is phasing in belter hus- 
bandry "without tipping the apple cart,” 
agreed Gail Golab, a yelerinarian with 
the American Veterinary Medical Assn, 
in Schaumburg, lil. "Adoption has to be 
pi'actical." 

The process teiies on "real data," on sci- 
ence rather than einotion and is working for 
bii'ds and producers, added Scotti Hester, a 
poultry production specialist at Purdue Uni- 
vorsily. 

For instance, science demonstrated 
that increasing cage space is in the best 
interests of hens arid productivity, and pro- 
ducers are responding not only with more 
space but new caging and housing systems 
that are "night and day" in comparison, she 
said, 

For example, UEP said it gathered and 
surnmariited dO-week performatKe data 
from 31 9 flocks of White l.,eghorn hens kept 
in cages under the UEP Certified guidelinGs. 
The comparison was based on perfor- 
mance results of flocks placed at 53 sq. 
in, or less and those place at 59-6 i sq. in. 
increasing space per layer provided the fol- 
lowing results; 2.3 less mortality, 7.8 more 
eggs per hen housed and 0,06 ib, less feed 
per dozen, 

UEP said it expects even greater perfor- 
mance improvements as it phases in plac- 
ing hensat67 sq, in. 

Science demonstrated that there are 
advantages and disadvantages to beak 
trimming — with more advantages than 
disadvantages but the solution is to ge- 
nettcaiiy select for less agcjres.stve birds. 


3 goal toward which the industry is now 
working, she said. 

Science demonstrated that feed with- 
drawal to force moits is simply unethi- 
cal, and producers, using UEP-funded 
research, are moving to non-fasting regi- 
mens, she said. Feeding space studies 
also are underway' she noted. 

All of this and more are being done on 
timelines "that are not disruptive to' in- 
dustry economics, Hester said. “Produc- 
ers are buydng in.' 

The "highlight" of the process is that 
UEP “Is seeking out science and letting 
science speak,' Hester said. 

Choice and questions 

UEP’s approach is unique to commod- 
ity groups, most of which have anima! 
welfare platforms constructed internaliy 
by and for their memberships, members 
of the UEP scientific advisory committee 
said. (Tbe pork sector's Swine Welfare 
Assurance Program reflects practices rec- 
ommended by a committee of scientists 
named by the Nationai Pork Promotion 
& Research Board { Feedstuffs, Sept 22, 
20031.) 

it's "an excellent model," and UEP 
should be commended for being for- 
ward looking and sticking with it despite 
continued criticism by activist groups 
and even some internal dissent, said Joy 
Mench, an animal behavior and produc- 
tion specialist at the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis. 

It may, indeed, be tooexcelient of a mod- 
el. addt^ Tiiompson, who said sometimes 
iiaving a producer speak up about the real 
world would be heJpfut, Howevei; he said 
the committee's independence should af- 
ford foodservice managers and supermar- 
ket dairy case managers — and, ultimately, 
consumers — ■ confi^nce that tlie guide- 


lines are credible and science based. 

Consumers buying eggs — or other anin'rai- 
derivsd protein — at a restaurant or super- 
nrarket want to be corsfident that animals are 
treated with ittgii levels of husbandry and 
this "demand anif pi-essure from the ptiilic 
\viLt increase,” Thompson said. 

People are often suspicious of the irt- 
du.stry'> message because it'.s considered 
to be slanted but are more receptive to 
a message of high welfare from indepen- 
dent ittterests, he said. 

Accordingly, producers "need to work 
with a broad group of constituencies to 
make sure they understand that the if>- 
dustry is doing the right thing," he said, 

Foodservice and supermarket manag- 
ers need to ask questions, and consumers 
need to ask questions, especially if pre- 
sented with arguments that one produc- 
tion system is more welfare oriented thart 
another, Swanson said. Consumers are 
entitled to choices but also to the infor- 
mation on which to make those choices, 
she said. 

For instance, Golab added, restauran t 
and store managers need to know the 
differences between production sy.$tems 
and labels promoting those systems so 
they can explain the differences to con- 
sumers. 

With few exceptions — • such as when 
foodservice managers at Notre Darne 
asked for information about cage- 
free production systems and decided 
against buying t:age-free eggs (Feed- 
stuffs, Sept. 4) — they aren't asking 
those questions. 

The problem is that "we scientists talk 
from three stories up," and the indus- 
try's message tends to be mistrusted, 
she said. Somehow, producers, scien- 
tists, merchandisers and consumers 
need to begin talking with each other, 
she said- 

Producers also are entitled to choic- 
es, Swanson said,, and while one choice 
could go In the cage-free direction, 
another could go to cages, The goal is 
to provide a high level of welfare for 
the birds, she said, which can mean 
that hens running free in a barn or on 
a range may not be as well cared for as 
more confined hens, 

Anima! care is not about production 
systems but how birds are managed in 
production systems, Golab said. 

Mench added that there is "di,sagree- 
ment over the ethical vatues of housing 
systems, but the hard thing" is to look at 
the trade-offs the vai iabie.s — that con- 

tribute to animat wGlfam and recognize 
that it's management that balances these 
variables. 


com 


Here's the point 

■:;tiHE,eggihdUstfyhas developed a:Credib.ie.Rfpcfess.fbr^ab«sS 
standardsf6r:ihecafe,and-we!l-b heris^ahdpfbdUteredfemeWn^HiRT 
'qfhpprtaht.p'fpgtefs tbward iinpfovifig. the housing animanj^er^ 

the.ptdcesS wbrks .because. tt pfbyidee for the idtefectidhfof ©i^bmiesa 

.ethicsi"""'- 

Fppdseryiceand.s'upertnarket. managers shouldunder5tand:thath'eiV'wetfar6':''r 
.:;ii;deSebderit :,bn foahagemerit Of layers and not' on .sp«ific:kfod 
, sysiems artd .shoutd.ask questions of their egg suppliers at^t'Bovif eggi^ar&Ts 
produced and theiscierice.behind Welfare standards- wherv confronted: Widt:CQfV'' : 
flitting ernotion-chargedjnformation.' 

\ They should- emphasize this me.ssage and sciencein eon5um€r.engagemefits- -v 
.arid refer theircustbmets to www.feedstuffsfcKjdlinllcdrhvi'V'Ti^T'i/p^^^^^^^ 
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Egg industry lets science ‘speak’ 


Egg producers are constantly working to improve the 
management and welfare of their birds in both cage and | 
non-cage systems. g 


By ROD SiyilTH 

erver recontly reported that 
oiirecl a viou-cagf^ egg procliKv 
sy >5c ni nut u is abhorred by 
the iunnionia and dost levels, explaiit- 
liuj bow there was so mueb dust in 
tlie house tlial lie eouUi barely see the 
chickens, 

\notiui obstivu ! 0 (. \ilec.i watching 
a Ik< I ingc iloc k itl u k and devour a 
.snake trving It) crawl across liie i;>as- 
liio !!( viondfu ilhow ( oiisuHiers 
would fee! about what, the Irce-range 
ilmkfiisttuN wui !> i\ ing premiums 
to buy tor their dinner were eating lor 
t.heir dinner, 

On the other liaod, Feeduttiffs has vis- 
•ited cage-free and range systems that 
are exceptionafly weii maintained, that 
are industry showcases. 

That's the point: .Animal welfare is 
management, depemienl., not system 
dependent, according to poultry be- 
haviorisls and other scienti.sts who are 
!.iien!ber,<i of the animal welfare scien- 
tific advisory committee of the United 
Egg Producers (UbP). in interview,s with 
feedsniffsF<:>odlink.. tliev said amma! 
welfare, Including tiie lumiane treat- 
ment. of iiens in egg production .systems 

cage or otfierwise — is a com{)le.x 

matter of many variables. 


The cruvmnftee mensber.s meet and 
ret.'.omm.emi animal care practuie.s to 
Ubf’ tndi jumdciiilv of the a'ssiH uition, 
which fo.tds die practices, as guidelines 
or standards, into its UUP i.orUfied hen 
welfare program, iiie program covers 
about h;;>A of produclioti. ami prrutucers 
subsenbtug to il arc aiuhtcd for compJi- 
<UK e every vear. 

I he committer ,'a > di \ciopiui guide- 
iine;} tor cage oroduetjou .svstem.s and 


is developing guidelines for non-cage 
production systems. Many UEP mem- 
bers operate both kinds of systems in 
response to market demand for conven- 
tional low-priced eggs and higher-priced 
specialty eggs. 

Tough message 

The controversy is that while egg pro- 
ducers are focusing on the right way to 
care for hens in ail systems, some activ- 
ist groups are focusiiTg on perceived 
superiority of one system over another, 
and this has “polemiclzed” the issue, 
said Janice Swanson, an animal behav- 
ior sfiiecialist at Kansas State University, 
"it’s very frustrating for (us) scientists,” 


she said, 

Reijardiess ol ones approach, ammai 
welfare ss an cmolionaliv dnven issue, 
and ‘Jt often becomes tne cause of Ihe 
person (tha! .s inii>ortant). mii the wel- 
fare of the aimnai.” added t.iail tloiab, a 
vetermanan with the American Veteri- 
nary Medical .As.sti. in bchaumburg, 111. 

'I'tie committee. rJoe-s not. endorse one 
production system over another but 
does endorse humane management 
praclK “.s, ami lliose kuidv of )>r u ilces 
must be learned, emphasized Paul 
TlTomj)S<.)n, a philosojiiher who iiolds 
the W.K. Kelkigg Uhair in Agriculture, 
Food &. (.fommiinily Ethics at Michigaii 
State Universitv. 

Learning — fiaving management ciom- 
mitted (.o and worker.s educated in 
humane practices ~ mav welt be the 
central "conslraml” to animal welfare 
across a.gricultvire, he said, noting that 
tiiere are inmuuie wai'-s to manage birds 
in cages and ui non-cas;»e pi-oduction 
systems and saving .learning constraint 



EGGS FROM; ANY- SYSTEMUE^s from "any kind of production system — edge b.r. 
non-cage —can come from hens.housed at the highest loveis of animat weitare or the 
worst, depending on how the system ia marisged and the skilt of its workers, according 
'to poultry scientists; . , " : . ; . ; : , ^ 
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Rep*jt 


is especially important in adopting the 
latter. 

"Moving away from cages requires 
a tremendous level of expertise," and 
movirtg to cage-free and other non- 
conventional systems without a skilled 
workforce to manage those systems is 
not good advice, Thompson said. Cage- 
free and free-range production "may 
sound good," but without a trained 
workforce, 'They would be adverse to 
the birds. There would be a deficit of 
care." 

This is why there are non-cage envi- 
ronments that are both horror shows 
and showcases, and moving produc- 
tion to that type of housing without the 
skills to manage them would be unethi- 
cal, Thompson said. 

At the .same time, there are cage pro- 


duction systems that are showpiaces 
for animai welfare, he said, and "we 
don't want to send the message that 
the only hens that are being humanely 
treated are in those (non-conventiona! 
systems).” 

However, "it’s tough to explain that to 
people who are not patient and willing 
to listen,” he said. "It's a tough message 
to sell." 

Visionary tinkering 

Referring to how animal welfare is an 
emotional issue, Joy Mench, an animal 
behaviorist and poultry scientist at the 
University of California at Davis, Cai., 
said there will always be disagreements 
over the ethics of production systems, 
and "the hard thing" to explain about 


Here's the point 

;;..CAGE:and hbn-cagi»eggprori^ be:harror.shows-ef^Dweases:'v;' 

::;:depend!ngdWthema,nage.ins^^ becatistiaruma! welfare isntan- 

.ag6ment.dependent;.:There is notone kjndofproductiorisy5t«nthat;.t^ftselfr :-v:' 
vvf3tQvldes\S!jpefibrwe{fate^S'2';yT / ■ 

■..f'::':';;Thefe:'are;:in.;.facti adv?tnta0S:anddisadwdhtagfeitQ;4fi^^ 

; pbtfade-Qffs;.Ahima! bbhaV.idrists add poultry sciertfi^'s-;d;d':f^t:F$^ 

' One systeffi dyer, ahbthef. but said. it'Shovy those 
■ rhakes'a;dlfferehceih;the'q.uafity''df.''d'.b»:rd's;'ltfe.-:Tb^ 

. producers, are Working d very day'.tb.l'mprove: their, bird h'usbahdf^i?^^^ 
Fdpds'efvice'.ahd'superiharketdiahiigers.shdujd.'thakeli^Vetheir/su^^^ 
■..managihghigh-wetfareeri'virbnmehtsyregarciles^.pf.thdty^"^^^^^ 
and'.Shdtilde'mphasiZd'thesemesisages in.' their. Gd.hsurherGh'ga^jhOhts;^^ 
C'.ferthsIfeustOfn'ets. 'to WWW, 


animal welfare is that there iree a num- 
ber of factors that contribute to the 
welfare ot animals. 

Even in wellamanaged egg procluclion 
systems, for instance, there are tCvade- 
offs, she and Swansors said. In cages, 
hens can't flap their wings, but they are 
protected from the dust, poor air quality, 
cannibalism and cannibaiism-related mor- 
tality and parasites often associated with 
cage-free and free-range systems, and 
there is not a feces problem in cages. 

Also, there are differences like those 
in outdoor production in California ver- 
sus Michigan. 

Both conventional and non-conven- 
tional systems have advantages and 
disadvantages, -with "tealfy difficxtit 
challenges," and how management "bal- 
ances them out" makes the difference, 
Mench said. 

The committee looked at all possible 
production systems, Mench said, "and 
we are not yet at a stage where we 
would recommend one over the other 
1 0 years from now, maybe," 

In the meantime, she said the egg in- 
dustry, through the committee’s interac- 
tion with UEP! is constantly improving 
animal welfare for hens in cages and will 
be improving welfare in other systems 
in the future. The industry is working on 
this every day, and while it may be "tin- 
ker, tinker, tinker," producers are improv- 
ing the welfare of their birds, she said. 

Mench, who noted that she has 
spent her career involved in improving 
poultry welfare, said the egg industry, 
through Uf.P, has been "very visionary" 
in its process. “!'m proud of the work 
we’ve done, and I’m 1 ,000% behind the 
guidelines." 


FeedstuffsFood Link.co in 
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High welfare standards 
will be demanded 



A 1 Itrsl., there were ‘‘httle things" 
— a Inunness lunch with a meat 
souKlwjch was siot permitted — 
hmting !hal the lluniane hocitty ot 
the U.S. (HbUS) was clianging 
direction, and then there were 
gu'.dt'r iwsues Mjch as closing 
projects that encouraged more 
traditjona! agriculture, according to 
Jerry Ro.sniafj, 

In making this change. HSUS 
abaudoned a numlrer of dedicated 
stafi', farmers and others committed 
to aiternative production and tiie 
iieaidi «nt:i well-being of farm 
animals, he said. liStJS “throw away 
scrveral years of good wlii-truilrling in 
tlie Miriwest” to purstu-; a more 
activist, if not radicat, vegetarian 
agenda., he said during an interview 
at his farm in Harlan, fowa, 

Rosman, a con.su!tin,g animal 
nutritionist, coordinated a fanner’s 
market in Sirnix City, Iowa, at wiiicli 
food was irroriucecl ioc.aiiy asni 
naturally, and If it was of animal 
origin, animals were raised according 


HSUS policy 

b\ST year, rtie Hiuaaiie Swict) of 
the (JiS. adopted policy for 

“eaiis;^ i^di a conscience" Ibat 
advocates ttim* “Ks." including; 

• ■’Redaeing Ihe coasamption of 
nieatand other aniraai-hased fo<xls”; 

• ‘ Refining Uie diet }>y eating 

products only fr<a« animals 
raised, transported and slau^tered 
in a system of hiunaiie. stfMainable 
agjiculhnre diat does not abuse ani- 
mals. ’’aJid • • . ' 

» "Replacing meat and otlier an!- 
n«5l-l>;iM'd kMKi.'v in the diet with 
phint-liast'd f<«K|}t," HSl'S said. 


tc> humane, standards, The market 
was connected to the HSUS 
''(':are4!owa’’ program that promoted 
small-scale “sustainable" farming. 

Rosman recounted that he was 
working with a number of swine 
producers In southwestern iowa ?uul 
northern Missouri who were hit so 
fiard in the hog market collapse in 
1998 that many quit their 
involvement In pork production. 

At that time, he said he met Chris 
Bedford, then coordinator of the 
Farm Animals & Sustainable 
Agriculture division of HSUS, wtiich 
Included Carediowa, which led to a 
proposal that he help HSUS in its 
relationship with local farmers. 

Rosman said he was intrigued by 
the proposal because of the natural 
alienation between farmers, who 
believe they are good stewards of 
their animals and the environment, 
and activists, "who mean weir but 
doivt understand farming and 
livestock production. 


Group hijacked 

He said he was told HSUS wanted to 
create models that would keep "less- 
intensive livestock unit.s viable" by 


promoting free-range, ioo-se-isouse, 
naUii.d oigaim and olher aid nmtive 
practices He re*,<dicd that Bedford 
said HbUS had lust. come off a less- 
thaii-su< cessfiil t ampaign fighting 
Iargc-s( ale hog pi odiK tion and 
wanted a kss .uha isaria! ainproacti." 

Rosman said the tumcfs market, 

Uie Hovd Boulevard Local fk:)od,s 
Market, was hns kev focus. 

The unukot was {'stahlished a.s a 
joint v<‘ntme bi twc< n latnu rs seeking 
a lo(;al market lor the food they 
[)rodu( ct! .uul < onsumeis wanting 
that' kind of food, he said, noting that: 
the farmers signed a [iledge to meet: 
specific sfandard.s. 

1'he market opened m May 2004, 
However. HSUb was already 
changing. Ko.sinan said, a.s longtime 
diHHdor Michael fox had left and 
Wayne Lacc.'.Ue iiaci taken over as 
t hit {( \« mini, officu u'd j)i( sKlenl 
with a vegetarian agenda. 

Ill ''ciid f. ontin ts OD’-i hf'ni n 
vih.il B( niouf ii d In \ft( >i>ui, i 
Caro4iowa ana HSi^S, wtsich had 
staitidfnv li IS ks no! ‘lit > a > 
StOii I V‘ >t!K t I t i hi' fH 11 1 t 1 
iive.sUK'.k produclion pracfice.s tha? 
h al b< < 11 pro ioh d u 1 iin 1 s 
hnni.nn md sti I m h a 
lit s id IPi '' 'O j'f( nil 1 
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1 !i I \ i 1 >(i ’i'f dtJess 

’ f l» ( (iisifi huya 
V I ' ' .1 i)f mission 
was fj!.>!:ainef! ahead of time. 

' >!. i.'mf < ut moves, 

( n ^ iii lii I i>i' e lawyers 

1 I w )( 1 Ml') u h to 
' I , wi tion ! id soHecito 
t' i HI 1 ' n )* I < <u' 1. >vva, 

' I , ' 1 ' ■ Hi! !'he 

I u ' f I I St d isi \t < J 

> 1 I V I il lolHi fl poj.i \ 

' ’itK t ( < It , 'i ,1 .Ji>',r(ence” 

ofM >1' I r < fi li'! tfiC end 
^ U m itn, t . j , > >d ! <> u animals, 
i'je said. 

^iiet. dion tesiitJaS * <* h> tw'^ni 
iai !j ■ r 1 t.nd fi i s .,<> s< \ t 
Ri'-man s sKi (he iM M’^ed 
!i jpjx'Ui'u* jnsi- whf !i n* .as ’nakin^ 
])[o»!ess vulh i'. i.ul i^ioups 
n i->!< s( uttin^ fimin ih dfoul <ind his 
shutt t< MU si».«.t,ssoi \'n\ { itihu.rger, 
uei<, wondutul and rufn uiah and 
i.;ol ak'ii'^ \viih { \etVHu , he said, 
uo?tn<5 th,\l h< <(nd } were 

01 '•j titi/im,, i tonii'ience in ioua on 


alternative agriculture when funding 
was withdrawn. 

HSUS was correctly focused on 
achieving good things in livestock 
husbandry, he said, but “it got 
hijacked, and now everyone is 
squared off in the corner again.” 

strange partners 

HSUS and other groups like it are not 
pursuing animal w’elfare but 
vegetarianism and veganism, Rosman 
said, adding that supermarkets and 
university foodseivice divisions that 
respond to catnpaigns promoting 
certain kinds of egg, meat and 
pouitrjf production systems “don’t 
realize w^ho they are partnering with” 
and the ultimate agenda to eliminate 
animaWermed food from menus, 
dairy cases and meat counters. 

He also said this has left promoting 
animal welfare to producers, their 
trade associations and their 
restaurant and retail customers — 


manv of w i <. i i 

welfar*^ i! s. u 

from in -uus t 

Rosm •! 1 w 1 v 

form t'n. ii uii. c. u i i 
Orgaim \ n i 

demaiKi U ( ! k f i i 

rapidh K l i i <. s. s i 
healtl i Hi iH i 1 t ii t V 
prepviM-d o 1 s 1 I i 

additio! tl \ ut 1 \ x < 

respondtnc. he saKi. 

i'ht. .Ml! 1.1 > \ 

w’eifar lit -s u xo t. its 
to re omh t t H 111 1 i V II t. 1 1 

food on diu t-. Ht i tn i ! us t j 
prod 5 ictK>n .svsieins with htgis 
husb uci!\ s( iiuh (. s i id n t f will 
respond, he said. 

“Like It is tiow for organic lood. ' he 
said, when consumers sav they want 
this pjticKict: witli anitnai welfare 
standards and wiii pav lor u, 
producers will adopt the slaudards " 

However, it will hv {>K>dm.eis that 
eant the credit, not the anirna! 
welfare organizations, he said. 
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THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIVESTOCK, DAIRY AND POULTRY 
REGARDING: ANIMAL M'ELFARE 


May 8, 2007 


The American Farm Bureau Federation (AFBF) respectfully submits our views to the 
subcommittee as it reviews the welfare of animals in agriculture. As the nation’s largest general 
farm organization and the representative of millions of farmers and ranchers in every state in the 
nation, AFBF has a vital interest in how animal care issues affecting our members are perceived, 
examined and decided. 

Animal agriculture is not what it was a generation ago and it will continue to change in the years 
and decades ahead. Farmers and ranchers are better educated about the science behind animal 
welfare than ever before, and they are adopting those practices and techniques as never before 
while maintaining an increasingly productive industry that works hard to ensure a food supply 
that is the most affordable and abundant, and among the world’s safest. This is a record of which 
we are proud. 

Yet, farmers and ranchers face tremendous pressure to live up to expanding expectations - not 
just the economic imperatives of the marketplace, but social, legal and regulatory requirements 
that are sometimes based on misinformation and misunderstanding. As a beef producer I have 
tremendous pride in what our industry is doing to feed not just Americans, but the world. Like 
most stockmen, I have always believed that my role is to care for my animals in the best way 
possible so that they, in turn, will be as productive as possible for my family and the hundreds of 
others for which I supply safe, affordable protein. However, it’s becoming increasingly clear 
beyond operating our farms and ranchers, livestock producers must assume another role as well - 
to be a proactive voice for the stewardship that characterizes our way of life. 

Modern Animal Agriculture 

Farming has changed over the years. Many of today’s farm animals live in carefully supervised 
environments where they do not struggle for survival or search for food in harsh surroundings. 
Instead, they have heat in the winter, cool ventilation in the summer, and clean, dry living areas 
with food and water year-round. The majority of food-producing animals are raised in climate- 
controlled bams where they are protected from the elements. Extensive scientific research is the 
basis for today’s sophisticated heating, cooling, ventilation and sanitation systems that keep farm 
animals comfortable and reduce their stress levels. 

Today’s farmers employ modem, thoroughly researched production practices as they care for 
their livestock and work hard to deliver a food supply that is the most affordable and abundant, 
and among the world's safest. The latest proven advances in animal handling, husbandry, health 
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and care are adopted. Livestock groups have developed, and many producers are voluntarily 
implementing, workable animal care and handling guidelines as part of quality assurance 
programs. The welfare benefits and justification for these practices are scientifically 
documented. 

While advances in animal care have changed some livestock production methods, certain 
characteristics of the livestock producer remain the same. Farmers are still on call 24 hours a 
day, often in the middle of a long night, to milk daily cows, help sows deliver piglets or tend to 
newborn calves. Just as meat, eggs, milk and other dairy products are part of most Americans’ 
mealtime routine, caring for the animals that provide these staples are part of the farmer’s daily 
activities. 

The Attack on Animal Agriculture 

A campaign is spreading across the country to change the manner in which the livestock industry 
has legally and humanely operated for years. This so-called “animal welfare” movement uses 
emotion to trump science-based facts and to challenge the practical experience of producers and 
the academic expertise of scientists and veterinarians. Nationwide, ballot initiatives, legal action 
and lobbying threaten to shut down animal agriculture. “Humane” groups campaign state-by- 
state on emotion, leaving many producers concerned about who will be the next target. None of 
these campaigns propose solutions to the perceived problems they claim to expose. So producers 
are left wondering where to turn when the science-based welfare standards - thoroughly 
researched and proven to be in the animal’s best interest - upon which their stewardship is based, 
are no longer an option. 

Because of these misguided campaigns, it is now illegal in Arizona for livestock producers to use 
veal and gestation stalls - scientifically proven, humane animal-care methods. In Arizona’s 
Proposition 204, millions of dollars were spent by activist groups to basically shut down one hog 
operation. There are no veal producers in the state. Producers in Florida previously lost a 
similar battle to maintain stalls that conform to animal welfare guidelines. 

Federal Legislation 

Part of the animal rights campaign is being waged here on Capitol Hill. For example, legislation 
(H.R. 661/S. 394) has been introduced to prohibit the processing of non-ambulatory livestock. It 
is essentially a ban on processing fatigued hogs since it is already illegal for non-ambulatory 
cattle to be used for human consumption. During transport, swine can become fatigued and lie 
down. There is nothing medically wrong with the animals, a fact supported by veterinary 
science and enforced by the veterinarians and food safety inspectors required by law at 
processing facilities, but when they are barred from the food chain it is a costly matter for 
producers who already operate on thin economic margins. 

Horses are another target in the animal rights campaign. Approximately 100,000 unwanted, 
abandoned, and unmanageable horses were processed in the U.S. last year. However, legislation 
(H.R. 503/S. 3 1 1) is being promoted in Congress to ban equine processing. If enacted, this 
legislation could result in neglect and starvation for the affected horses - a fate far less humane 
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than euthanasia under veterinary inspection, as is ensured in processing facilities. This is a 
perfect example of an irresponsible effort to ban a legal practice, while offering no alternative for 
what to do with thousands of animals. Shelter or rescue facilities are not currently a viable 
option. At the current average capacity of 30 horses, an additional 2,700 shelters would be 
needed to absorb the animals impacted by the horse slaughter bill. Existing rescue facilities are 
full and there is no funding for new ones, nor are welfare standards in place for the operation of 
such shelters. Even the Human Society of the United States (HSUS) acknowledges that the 
standards of horse care at existing “adoption” facilities “are less established than cat and dog 
shelters.” 

Economic Impact 

Proper care of animals is a time-honored ethic that also makes economic sense. In order for 
animals to increase efficiencies in meat, milk and egg production, farmers must take all possible 
steps to ensure their animals are stress-free and well-cared for with proper water, nutrients and 
shelter. 

Animal rights initiatives have economic consequences for the consumer as well as the producer. 
Rigid regulations specifying how farm animals are raised would make farmers less efficient, lead 
to a greater loss of farmland and increase consumer food costs. 

For specific legislation, the direct and indirect economic effects of adoption are substantial. For 
example, proponents of legislation to ban equine processing have not addressed the inevitable 
costs of such a restriction, but researchers from six U.S. universities calculated the economic 
effect would be tremendous. Horse owners will suffer a direct effect from lower horse sale 
prices. Eliminating the possibility of selling a horse for processing, and instead incurring a 
liability for disposal, would decrease the value of all U.S. horses by $304 per horse. If a 
processing ban is imposed, the annual decrease in value for horses that would have been 
processed in the U.S. would be between $19.7 million and $28.8 million. 

The researchers also determined that a conservative estimate of the total cost of caring for 
unwanted horses, based upon 2005 statistics, is $220 million. Cumulative annual maintenance 
costs of otherwise processed horses, since the year 2000, would have exceeded more than $5 1 3 
million through 2005. Local and state governments will be adversely impacted by increased 
costs of regulation and care of unwanted horses. Public animal rescue facilities are currently 
saturated with unwanted horses, and no funding has been allocated to manage a large increase in 
horses that will likely become the responsibility of these facilities. 

Legislation to ban the processing of nonambulatorj' livestock likewise has a major economic 
impact. For example, for fatigued hogs, the revenue lost from not allowing otherwise healthy, 
wholesome animals to recover from this temporary condition ranges from $35 million to $1 10 
million annually, depending on market prices. This total does not account for any costs incurred 
raising the hogs that were fatigued on arrival at the processing facilitj' each year or disposing of 
their carcasses if they were automatically condemned. Because this legislation does nothing to 
enhance food safety, there are no direct or indirect benefits for consumers, but the impact on the 
economy as a whole is literally in the hundreds of million of dollars. 
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Conclusion 

Farm Bureau supports the proper treatment of animals and the rights of farmers to raise livestock 
in accordance with commonly accepted agricultural practices. Farm Bureau members practice 
and encourage the humane treatment and handling of animals and livestock for both ethical and 
economic reasons. We encourage research of animal care techniques and the adoption of those 
which are scientifically proven to improve the animal’s welfare. 

Farm Bureau strongly opposes legislation to prohibit scientifically sound animal welfare 
practices or to mandate practices which would make it difficult - if not impossible - for farmers 
to do what it is in the animal’s best interest. We encourage Congress to reject legislation that 
would create arbitrary standards and mandate management techniques not based on sound 
veterinary science or practical experience. At a minimum, we ask that legislation not be enacted 
that creates animal welfare challenges producers cannot comply with from either an economic or 
moral standpoint. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide the committee with input, and your consideration of 
our members’ commitment to animal care. 
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BY REGULAR MAIL 


Mr. Wayne Pacelle 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
The Humane Society of the United States 
2100 L Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

Dear Mr, Pacelle: 

Thank you for your letter of March 27 of this year. I stated during our live debate on 
WPKN Radio, Bridgeport, Connecticut, that I was willing to correct any misstateraents 1 may 
have made, I did misspeak when I said “Fund for Animals” instead of the “Animtil Liberation 
Front,” 1 must be honest at the same time and say with respect to the Fund for Animals, the 
larger Humane Society of the United States (HSUS) with which it has merged, and the Animal 
Liberation Front (ALF), that these groups have become so intertwined with regard to personnel, 
policies, and activities that confusion is understandable. Let me be candid about those ties. 

The Fund For Animals, now a part of HSUS, and cun-ent high-ranking HSUS employees 
are on record as making financial contributions to the ALF movement by funding Ah 
Compromise, ALF's self-describcd "Militant, Direct Action News Source for Animal 
Liberationists and Their Supporters.” This publication is the chief means of communication for 
extreme animal rights activists who engage in illegal activities. It has published motives, 
recommended illegal actions, and listed human “targets” against which activists are encouraged 
to carry out “direct action," or damaging criminal activities. The Federal Bureau of 
investigation’s (FBI) Deputy Assistant Director of the Counterterrorism Division has testified 
before the United States Congress on several occasions that ALF engages in "direct action" in 
the foroi of criminal activity for pmposcs of harassment, intimidation, and coercion. The FBI 
has consistently characterized ALF as “a serious domestic terrorist threat.” According to these 
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FB! statements, this ALF criminal activity has included arsons, the use of explosive devices, 
threats, and harassment. In 2002 Congressional testimony regarding terrorist threats, the FBI 
staled that ALF and its counterpart, ELF (Earth Liberation Front), have claimed responsibility 
for 600 criminal acts in the U.S. since 1 996, totaling more than $42 million in damages. 

Begitming in 1998, HSUS has consistently reported to the IRS that it contributed toward 
the operation of WASTE.org, an Internet Web site that was then the main distribution point for 
the “communiques” of the terrorist Animal Liberation Front (ALF). It also acts as a Web server, 
and now conceals the identity of its donors and members. In addition to hosting the ALF’s 
“Frontline” mailing list, WASTE.org hosted a list for the HSUS-coordinated “Inter Campus 
Animal Advocacy Network” (I-CAAN), the official mailing lists of a Minnesota group called 
Compassionate Action for Animals (CAA), and mailing lists for approximately a dozen other 
organizations. CAA, originally known as the Animal Liberation League, was started by activist 
Freeman Wickliind — an outspoken ALF supporter and one of the founders of No Compromise. It 
is our understanding that WASTE.org still listed HSUS as a financial donor as of June 2005, as it 
had every year since 1998. 

In addition to supporting the communications organs of ALF, HSUS has ties to ALF and 
othem that have supported domestic terrorism through HSUS staff. Despite your claim that 
HSUS denounces any illegal activity to achieve its goals, you hired and named as Grassroots 
Outreach Coordinator, John P. Goodwin, a former spokesman for the ALF, a self-proclaimed 
member of ALF, and a financial contributor to No Compromise. Goodwin has been arrested 
multiple times in several states for various charges related to “liberating” animals. In February 
1997 he remarked that the ALF was “ecstatic" about a mink farm arson incident that caused 
nearly SI million in damages and resulted in the death of thousands of animals. In 1993, he pled 
guilty to vandalizing several fiir stores and was sentenced to three years in prison. 

Another tie to domestic tenorism and anti-animal agriculture activities can be found in 
Mike Markarian, HSUS Executive Vice President of External Affairs. By concurrently serving 
as a member of the Board of Directors of the Animals & Society Institute (ASI), he is linking 
that group with HSUS. In addition. HSUS is on record as funding the ASPs October 2005 
“Power of One” conference. ASI was formerly known as the Animal Rights Network (ARN). 
HSUS is also on record as funding the ARN's activist mag,azme Animals' Agenda at the rate of 
more than $10,000 per year. This publication featured stories of "direct action" and other illegal 
activities designed to thwart animal research. Miyun Park, another senior HSUS official, has 
admitted to financially supporting No Compromise and ALF’s agenda. - 
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To summarize, denunciations of obviously violent and illegal activities and other salutary 
expressions of reasonable standards of animal care are all well and good, but they appear 
disingenuous when compared to financial support for the communications organs of domestic 
terrorists. 

1 also would like to mention that your alliances with other groups tie you to an anti- 
animal agriculture agenda. You were quoted in the news this morning saying that the beef 
industry should not be concerned tliat you were going to target them next. However, HSUS’s 
funding of ASl and its programs allies HSUS with ASJ’s public policy goals, which clearly 
target animal agriculture programs by advocating: 

• a "cruelty-free" vegan lifestyle (which includes no meat consumption of any kind), 

• the progressive elimination of federal and state tax-funded corporate subsidies to animal- 
based agriculture interests, and 

• the redirection of funds from all government-supported animal agriculture research to 
plant-based agriculture practices that produce food for direct human consumption. 

Many of the programs your senior official is proposing be eliminated would absolutely 
hann the beef industry. In fact, the programs that would be eliminated are essential to providing 
a safe food supply for the 96 percent of Americans whose diet includes meat. As I have told you 
on many occasions, a vegetarian or vegan diet is perfectly fine as an individual choice. 
However, a diet that includes meat is also a matter of personal choice, and this agenda frankly 
smacks of depriving Americans of that choice. 

1 do not believe I have mischaracterized your association in terms of HSUS providing 
support for the communications organs of domestic terrorism or failing to provide assistance for 
horses that would otherwise go to slaughter. HSUS inherited Black Beauty Ranch when the 
Fund for Animals merged with HSUS just last year - long after HSUS began advocating for the 
end of horse slaughter plants, and it only keeps 240 horses. Furthermore, openings for horses are 
few and far between, according to its operators. Right now, it is officially “fuU" when it comes 
to homes, and the operators say Black Beauty is the only rescue operation run by either the Fund 
or HSUS in the United States that accepts horses. 

I was pleased to see in a Kentucky newspaper this morning that you agree that humane 
euthanasia, followed by processing at a rendering plant, is an acceptable option for horse owners. 
Let me assure you that humane euthanasia, using a method that is immediately effective, is 
exactly what is offered at all equine processing facilities in the U.S. In fact, the euthanasia 
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method used in U.S, plants is supervised by a veterinarian and recommended by tire American 
Veterinary Medical Association. By advocating that horses be used by the rendering industry, 
you are demonstrating that you understand the importance of having options that preserve the 
value of the animal so that it does not create an economic burden on society. 

Sincerely, 

Charles W. Stenholm 


CWS:mhh 

cc; Mr. Jim Motavalli 
Editor 

EJThe Environmental Magazine 
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Britain battles animal rights radicals ; Police: Extremists 
harass researchers, drug executives 

Jeffrey Stinson 
3 May 2007 
USA Today 

LONDON -- Animal-loving Britain, a hotbed of animal rights extremists, is saying "enough." 

On Tuesday, British police launched the nation's biggest operation against animal rights militants. Thirty-two 
people were arrested in a coordinated morning sweep carried out by more than 700 officers across Britain and in 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Those arrested are suspected of burglary, blackmail and acts of criminal intimidation against people working at 
or associated with university and bio-tech labs in Britain, police said. 

The sweep came amid signs of a growing backlash against animal rights extremists, blamed for arson, beatings 
and vandalism at labs and businesses. 

"Animal rights extremists have conducted sustained campaigns of harassment and intimidation against the 
animal research industry, seeking to achieve their objectives by creating a climate of fear," says Adrian 
Leppard, assistant chief constable of the Kent Police, which helped coordinate the raids Tuesday. 

The raids follow a shift in public opinion on this side of the Atlantic, where animal welfare has roots in the early 
19th century and where animal rights activism and violence are more common than in the USA. 

There's growing acceptance of the need for animal testing for medical research, says John Leaman, a research 
director in London for the Ipsos MORI polling firm. "People have become weary of these extremist activities 
and tactics," he says. 

Britain enacted the world's first animal-cruelty law in 1822. In 1824, the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was founded. 

Today, European nations such as France and Switzerland mandate minimum grazing, pasture and roaming areas 
for livestock. The European Union restricts use of animals for the testing of cosmetics, drugs and pesticides. 

The European Union also restricts the use of hormones and genetically modified feed for farm animals. 

Poorva Joshipura, European director of People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA), says attitudes 
within Europe vary. 

The French love foie gras — goose and duck liver from birds that M’e force-fed to fatten them — producing and 
consuming 90% of the world's supply. Several European nations, including Denmark, Germany, Italy and 
Britain, ban its production as inhumane. 

Britain banned fox hunting in 2004, and Queen Elizabeth faced public criticism in 2000 after she was 
photographed wringing the neck of a pheasant shot during a hunt Britain has been home to large 
demonstrations against the u.se of animals in research. 
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Militants in Britain have targeted drug-company executives and others for attacks and intimidation: 

*In 2001, the director of Europe's largest animal-testing lab, Huntingdon Life Sciences near Cambridge, was 
assaulted by men with ax handles. 

*In 2005, the home of an executive at pharmaceutical firm GlaxoSmithKline was firebombed. 

*Last year, activists threatened to publish the names of GlaxoSmithKline shareholders unless they sold their 
stock in the company. 

Frankie Trull of the Washington-based National Association for Biomedical Research, which advocates the use 
of animals in research, says British activists share their tactics. "A lot of activists here (in the USA) go over 
there for training," she says. 

Last year, President Bush signed legislation — the Animal Enterprise Terrorism Act — making it a crime to use 
force, violence or threats against companies engaged in animal research. 

In Britain, the debate about extremists' tactics intensified in January when 16-year-old Laurie Pycroft 
encountered animal rights activists trying to block construction of a $35 million biomedical research lab. He 
and a friend marched in favor of the lab and drew support from Oxford University students, who formed the 
group Pro- Test in favor of animal testing. 

In May, British Prime Minister Tony Blair signed a petition supporting animal testing that was inspired by 
Pycroft's efforts. 

Joshipura says PETA doesn't advocate violence on behalf of animal rights. But she says Blair effectively gave a 
blanket endorsement to animal testing and fed anger against the animal rights movement. 

Public opinion toward the use of animals in research was shifting here before last year. 

In an Ipsos MORI Poll in December 2005, 75% of Britons said they condoned animal experiments for medical 
purposes. Fifty-two percent said they trusted scientists not to cause unnecessary suffering to lab animals, 
compared with 39% in 2002. 

Activists "really do feel backed into a comer by a government" that allows vivisection of animals for research 
and wants to criminalize peaceful animal rights activities, Joshipura says. "There’s a serious attempt ... to silence 
the protesters." 

Leppard, the Kent police official whose two-year investigation resulted in Tuesday's arrests, says police target 
only lawbreakers. 

"The operation is not targeting lawful animal-welfare campaigners who have every right to express their 
personal views on such issues," he says. 
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Police arrest 30 in Europe-wide animal rights raids 

1 May 2007 
Reuters News 

LONDON, May 1 (Reuters) - Police arrested 30 people in a series of coordinated raids across Britain, 
Belgium and the Netherlands on Tuesday as part of a major investigation into militant animal rights 
activists. 

Police in Hampshire, southern England, who led the operation said around 700 police officers and 
support staff from British, Dutch and Belgian forces were involved in the raids. 

Fifteen men and 15 women were arrested, police said, and are being questioned about suspected 
criminal activity including alleged conspiracy to commit acts of extremism. 

"Police and forensic teams are in the process of undertaking searches of a number of residential 
premises. We expect these searches to last many hours," assistant chief constable Adrian Leppard of 
Kent police told a news conference. 

Leppard described the two-year investigation as "one of the largest, if not the largest police operation 
that has been focused on animal rights extremism in the UK". 

Leppard said it was "appropriate" to take action now, but "inappropriate" to discuss whether any 
planned attacks had been thwarted by the operation. 

He declined to give details of those arrested or the locations raided because the operation was still 
"live". 

But he said Huntingdon Life Sciences, based in Cambridgeshire, southeast England, which carries 
out tests on animals, was a focus, 

"Clearly with Huntingdon Life Sciences they are a major victim of this type of criminality and they are 
involved in this investigation," he said. 

"But there are a wide number of individuals and indeed commercial organisations that are victims and 
indeed witnesses of criminality that we are investigating at this stage." 

The pharmaceutical and biotechnology industry, whose operations have been targeted by activists in 
the past, welcomed the crackdown. 

"News of today's operation will act as a great fillip to the medical research community across Europe," 
Aisling Burnand, chief executive of Britain's Biolndustry Association, said in a statement. 

The drugs industry argues that using animals remains a vital part of researching and developing new 
medicines and vaccines. 
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30 arrested as raids target animal rights extremists 

Police say operation, which involved around 700 officers, was probably largest ever 
against animal rights extremists. 

1 May 2007 

Guardian Unlimited (UK) 

Thirty people were arrested today on suspicion of involvement in animal rights extremism in a series 
of raids that targeted 29 UK addresses and three in Europe. 

The operation - the culmination of two years of investigations - involved around 700 officers in early 
morning raids, and is thought to be the largest ever conducted against animal rights extremists. 

A source from the National Extremist Crime Unit said the people detained were suspected of crimes 
including firebombing, arson and vandalism, the Guardian's crime correspondent, Sandra Laville, 
reported. 

Hampshire police said 15 men and 15 women were held during the operation, which was conducted 
by five British police forces and related to investigations into past offences. Twenty-seven people 
remain in custody, and three have been released. 

The raids, which began at around 5.30am, took place in Berkshire, Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, 
London, South Wales, Lancashire and Yorkshire. One address in Belgium was raided, as were two in 
the Netherlands. Police said they had taken action against an alleged extremist conspiracy targeting 
individuals and organisations including Huntingdon Life Sciences in Cambridgeshire. 

Staff at HLS, Europe’s largest contract medical testing centre, have faced a long-running campaign of 
attacks from animal rights activists. 

In recent years, police have enjoyed success in curbing the actions of extremists, often using the 
Serious and Organised Crime and Police Act 2005, which expanded powers for targeting animal 
rights militants. 

Those arrested today were held under the Act, but no charges have yet been brought. 

The crackdown followed comments by the prime minister, Tony Blair, who has ordered police to do 
more to tackle animal rights militants. 

Speaking last year, he pledged more "robust" action against extremists who targeted medical 
research facilities, and defended the use of animal testing for research. 

Speaking at a news conference in Southampton today, Adrian Leppard, the assistant chief constable 
of Kent police, said the "substantial" operation could be the largest of its kind ever conducted. 
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He said police were looking for extremists who had created a "climate of fear" in sustained 
"campaigns of harassment and intimidation against the animal research industry", but would not 
comment on whether future attacks had been stopped by the raids. 

Police had cooperated to investigate offences including burglary, conspiracy to blackmail and the 
targeting of animal research organisations, he added. 

"The victims of animal rights extremism are not only companies or universities," he said, "It is 
employees, along with their families, friends and neighbours, who often are often targeted in their own 
homes," he said. 

"The impact of these personalised campaigns on individuals is deeply distressing and often involves 
criminal activity." 

He said HLS were a "major victim, as you would expect" along with a "number of other individuals 
and commercial organisations". He would not elaborate on other victims. 

Mr Leppard stressed that the operation had not targeted the "lawful animal welfare campaigners, who 
have every right to express their personal views on such issues". 

He said searches were ongoing and the operation would last for several days, apologising for any 
disruption to the areas in which the raids were carried out. 

The Freshfields Animal Rescue Centre, in Ince Blundell, Merseyside, was among the addresses 
targeted. It has been taking in unwanted animals from across the region for more than 25 years, 

Merseyside police confirmed that the centre, near Formby, a coastal town 1 5 miles north of Liverpool, 
had been raided as part of today's operation. 

The FBI has previously described the UK as the global centre of animal rights extremism, and the 
National Extremist Crime Unit has been coordinating police investigations into criminal activity by 
some members of the Animal Liberation Front (ALF). 

In February this year, the Guardian revealed that the operation included targeting animal rights street 
stalls in city centres. 

Police said some stalls had been used to raise funds for criminal actions by extremists, including 
campaigns such as that against HLS. 

Last month, the Daily Telegraph reported that animal rights extremists had been targeting farmers at 
a rate of one incident every nine days. The farmers attacked were predominantly involved in 
processed poultry farming. 

In one incident, for which the ALF claimed responsibility, around £250,000 of damage was caused to 
lorries in a firebomb attack on a farming business in Oxfordshire. 

The police raids today were carried out by Hampshire, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Thames Valley 
forces, with support from the Metropolitan police and forces from South Wales, Strathclyde, 
Lancashire, North Yorkshire, West Mercia and West Yorkshire. 
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Introduction 

Welcome! This is a self-audit and a dairy management team discussion guide and is the first step in 
becoming a verified on-site or quality-assured dairy. A decision to use the DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality 
Assurance** Program to its full potential demonstrates your commitment to finding the benefits of providing 
excellent cow comfort. Register your efforts at www.dqacenter.org or call 800-553-2479. This quality assur- 
ance process will increase performance and will at the same time reduce your costs. Finally, it is meeting 
consumers’ demands for quality dairy animal care. 


Index of Quality Control Points 

#1 Producer and Employee Attitudes 2 

#2 Evaluating Animal Health Care 3 

#3 Environment for Dairy Animals 3 

#4 Facilities Provided for Dairy Animals 4 

#5 Dairy Nutritional Care; Watering and Feeding 4 

#6 Evaluating Milking Procedures and Equipment 5 

#7 Transporting and Handling Animals 5 

#8 Birth and Management of Calves 6 

#9 Sick, Hospitalized, Nonambulatory, and Dead Animals 6 


#10 Annual Evaluation and DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality Assurance®*^ 7 


How To Use This Self-Audit 

Milk producers and heifer growers commonly use Best Management Practices (BMPs) with their management 
teams. This self-audit is designed to help you ask the right questions of yourself and your herd health veterinarian, 
nutritionist, or other dairy consultants (management team). 

The list of BMPs does not imply you should do all of them but is provided to spark consultation and discussion. 
The result is more profit from implementing a verifiable cow comfort program as pan of a total management plan. 
Upon completion, you are asked to register your efforts with the DQA Center. Call 800-553-2479 for registration 
information. There is no fee for registration of the self-audit. 

The next step in the DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality Assurance'*’^ Program is to ask for verification by a third 
party. This assures buyers, processors, retailers, and consumers that the animals are receiving science-based animal 
care. 


About (he cover; Caring for dairy animals involveii use of modem health techniques including subcutaneous injection as shown in 
the photo on the front cover. Administering pharmaceuticals in a subcutaneous manner enhances the value of fine dairy beef. 

Authors: Keith R. Carlson. Colette Johnston, and Daniels Dais 

DQA Cow Comfort Standards Committee members are listed on page eight. 

Publisher; Agri-Education, Inc. 

801 Shakespeare Ave. Fax; 515-838-2788 Phone; 515-838-2793 or I -800-55-DAIRY 

Stratford, lA 50249 E-mail; dqa@DQACeDtcr.org http;//www,DQACenter.org 


All rights reserved. No part of this publicatloo may be reproduced is any manner without the written permission of the publisher. 
DiKlaimer 

Every ^ori has been mode to ensure the accuracy of the information published The publisher; authors: DQd Animal H'elt-Being Slandards Committee; Milk <& Dairy Beef 
Quality Assurance Center, Inc.; Agri-Educaiion, Inc.: and all people involved in the production of this manual cannot be held responsible for publication errors or any 
consequence that could result from the use of this published irfarmatian. 

Copyright 2002, 2004 Agri-Education, Inc., SOI Shakespeare Avenue, P.O. Box 497. Stragdrd. Iowa 50249 
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Caring for Dairy Animals — 

On- The-Dairy Self-Evaluation Guide — First step toward DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality Assurance^'’ rating 

QuaUty Control Point #1- PRODUCER AND EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 

Top milk producers and employees are well aware that cow comfort is essential for dairy profitability and the 
long-term viability of their business. Milk producers know consumers do not want dairy animals abused. Milk 
producers are also aware that all cow comfort is directly connected to the attitude and knowledge of the people 
who work daily with the dairy animals. 


Management Team Best Management Practices Checklist 

Remarks Yes/No/NA* 

□ □ □ Written mission statements relate to cow comfort. 

□ □ □ Long- and short-term goals are established for the dairy. 

□ □ □ Scoring ofcleanliness or hygiene ratings ofanimals is done regularly (at least monthly). 

□ □ □ Facilities, fences, gates, staff, and other dairy components encourage proper animal care. 

□ □ □ Time is allocatedtoobserveanimalsdaily for comfort, locomotion, and behavioral 

changes. 

□ □ □ I/we belong to dairy professional oiganizations such as the Professional Dairy Heifer 

Growers Association (PDHG A), Dairy Business Association (DBA), Professional Dairy 
Producers of Wisconsin (PDPW), Northeast Dairy Producers Association (NEDPA), etc. 

□ □ □ the Milk and Dairy Beef Residue Prevention Protocol manuaS. this 

year. 

□ □ □ When handling animals, neither pain nor fear is used as a motivator to encourage move- 

ment or other animal behavior. 

□ U U Written emergency/weekend/holiday animal care plans are readily available (emergency 

phone numbers, etc.) to all employees. 

□ Q □ Family members/employees are trained annually as to an awareness of animal flight zones, 

animal behavior, OSHA safety standards, etc. 

□ □ □ An annual cow comfort checkup is held to remind employees, management, etc., of the 

importance of cow comfort and animal well-being. 


2 


NA* - Not Applicable 
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QuaUty Control Point #2 -EVALUATING ANIMAL HEALTH CARE 

"nie health care provided is fundamental to quality dairy cow comfort. Throughout this evaluation animal health 
will be addressed. 

Management Team Best Management Practices Checklist 

Remarks Yes/No/NA* 

□ □ □ Dairy operation has a valid veterinarian-client-patient relationship (post DVM name and 

phone number in a prominent location). 

Animals are monitored for the following items daily: 

□ □ □ Hair coat □ □ □ Milk production 

□ □ □ Behavior changes (includes vocalization) □ □ □ Breathing 

□ □ □ Feed and water consumption □ □ □ Nasal or ocular discharges 

□ □ □ A routine herd health program is established and implemented. 

□ □ □ A series of written protocols are followed for elective surgeries and procedures that 

minimize animal discomfort. 

□ □ □ Elective surgeries and procedures M-e completed at an appropriate age and by an 

appropriate method (castration < 4 months, dehorning < 1 0 weeks, supernumerary teat 
removal < 90 days). 

□ □ □ Cauterization is used to dehorn young calves. 

□ □ □ A local or general anesthetic and veterinarian consultation are used if elective surgery 

is delayed (be sure anesthetic has taken effect). 

□ □ □ Fly repellent is used during the fly season whenever elective surgery is practiced. 

□ □ □ Individual records are kept on all animals. 

□ □ □ Drugs are administered subcutaneously in the neck (when appropriate) to avoid 

damage to primal cuts. 

□ □ □ Needles are never reused on more than one animal. 

□ □ □ All animals have animal identification used for health records, production, and repro- 

duction (chips, tags, combination, etc.). 

□ □ □ A written pest and parasite program is followed. 

□ □ □ Ninety percent or more of my herd score 2 or better on the locomotion scorecard (i- 

normal gait, 5-reftises to bear weight on one leg). 

□ □ □ Body condition scores for 90% of the dairy animals are between 2.0 and 4.0 (1 .0 is thin 

and 5.0 is fat). 

□ □ □ Switch trimming is preferred over tail docking by elastrators. 


QuaUty Control Point #3 -ENVIRONMENT FOR DAIRY ANIMALS 

Many times members of livestock producers’ families feel their animals have better housing (environment) than 
the family members themselves. >^ile this is generally said tongue in cheek, it does indicate the effort of dairy 
producers to provide an ideal animal environment. Research has shown that cattle have the ability to alter their 
comfort zone (officially called thermoneutral zone) to a wide range of temperatures. 

Management Team Best Management Practices Checklist 

Remarks Yes/No/NA* 

□ □ □ Animals in this operation are typically maintained at temperatures in their theimoneutral 

or comfort zone. 

□ □ □ Sunshades, sprinklers, misting, fans, and dietary alterations are used to reduce heat 

stress and prevent a decrease in milk production or food intake in hot weather. 

□ □ □ Airborne dust is controlled as a way to reduce exposure to microbes. 

□ □ □ Adequate lighting is in place to allow inspection of animals and to provide safe working 

conditions. 

□ □ □ Quick movements and alarming sounds are avoided while working around animals. 

□ □ □ Stray voltage has been checked and is not a problem on this dairy. 

Monthly observation of facilities includes monitoring and taking action for: 

□ □ □ Moisture collecting on roof or walls 

□ □ □ Frequent condensation on metal surfaces 

□ □ □ Certain parts ofbuilding where animals refuse to rest or sleep 

□ □ □ Nonslip walkways or alleys 

□ □ □ Animal activity counts are monitored monthly to determine percentage of cows resting 

(60%), eating, drinking, etc. 

□ □ □ All fans are cleaned at least annually. 

□ □ □ Facility sanitation and waste management programs result in clean animals (90% score 3 

or above). Seepage 14 fortheDQA Hygiene Scorecard^ 
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NA * - Nat Apptteable 
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Quality Control Point #4 -FACILITIES PROVIDED FOR DAIRY ANIMALS 
Daily producers are utilizing free stalls. Stalls should be long enough and wide enough that cows can lie down 
comfortably without having their tails or hind legs protrude into the common traffic areas. Bedding should be 
clean and may come from many sources. Adequate lunge, waterer, and feeder space should be provided. 


Management Team 
Remarks 


Ves/No/NA* 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

□ 


Best Management Practices Checklist 

Acceptable guidelines are followed for the appropriate housing system: 

Stanchions/Tie Stalls 

Animals are turned out daily for exercise (weather permitting). 

Animals have room to stand and lie down (see specific guidelines for breed, size). 
Animals have room to stretch, eat, drink, and eliminate comfortably. 

Manure is removed at each milking. 

Free Stalls 

Bedding is raked at each milking (remove soiled sawdust, sand or other bedding material), 
and fresh bedding is added on a regular routine basis. 

Stalls provide appropriate space to match size/breed of animal. 

Water space, feed space and shelter are provided for each animal housed. 

Stocking rales are normally less than one animal to one stall ( 1 .2 animals/stali max.). 

Lunge space is provided to aid animat movement. 

Air movement and sprinkling or misting are provided for animal comfort. 

Hospital Pen 

An isolation area is provided for sick animals (separate from calving area). 

Animal treatments are rarely performed in the milking parlor. 

The hospital pen has a locking stall to facilitate treatment. 

Locking Stanchion 

Treatment and routine handling procedures are done in familiar surroundings (tail 
chalking, hoof spraying, rBST injections). 

Cows have access to feed and water while waiting to be treated. 

Cows are restrained in their own pen for no more than two hours. 

Self-locking stalls provide an emergency release for a downer situation. 

One person can isolate and restrain an animal safely and easily. 

Open Lots and Pastures 

Animals can always avoid standing in mud afier rains. 

Animals cannot access streams, open water, or muddy areas around them. 

Animals have access to shade in summer or windbreaks in cold weather. 


Quality Control Point #5 -DAIRY NUTRITIONAL CARE: WATERING AND FEEDING 


Control Point #5 emphasizes access to feed and water on the dairy. Ail animals should have access to feed and 
water throughout the day and night; however, an annual evaluation must go beyond this simple fact. Professional 
producers, seeking to maximize their income and reassure the consumer, go the extra mile and evaluate water 
and feed quality. 


Management Team 
Remarks 


Yes/No/NA* 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Best Management Practices Checklist 

Cows have continuous access to abundant water immediately after leaving the milking 
parlor. 

Water is tested annually for nitrates, pathogens, and minerals. 

Water is protected from freezing. 

All animals without continuous access to water are provided water at least twice per day. 
Watcrers are positioned at a convenient height. 

Watering arrangements prevent a boss animal from limiting water to other animals. 

Feed ingredients are sampled and tested at least annually. 

Total Mixed Ration is tested annually, and the results are reviewed by herd nutritionist. 
Feeder space exceeds 24 inches in a 4-row bam and 16 inches in a 6-row bam. 

Feed is pushed up at least twice per day. 

Feed equipment is never used to haul manure. 

Feed for other species is never mixed with dairy animal feed. 

Feed (cotton sced/home grown) is checked for nitrates, mycotoxins, or other soil- or 
climate-induced problems after abnormal growing weather. 

Particle length is checked regularly. 

The percentage of the day that cows are eating is computed at least monthly. 
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QuaUty Control Point #6 -EVALUATING MILKING PROCEDURES AND EQUIPMENT 
Milking centers vary greatly depending upon herd size, climate, producers’ dairies, and finances. Employee 
safety, cow comfort, and milk quality are the desired outcomes regardless of the specific milking procedure 
or equipment used. 


Management Team 
Remarks 


Best Management Practices Checklist 


Yes/No/NA* 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
a a a 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
a a a 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 


Written and specific training procedures are discussed with all new employees. 
Milking procedures arc designed to prevent undermilking or overmilking and to 
facilitate correct use of equipment. 

Proper hand washing is practiced, and milkers are required to wear rubber gloves. 

A specific milking routine, procedures, and actions are followed to reduce stress. 
Wait times between udder preparation and unit attachment are consistent and short. 
Employees are trained to recognize signs of clinical mastitis. 

Care is used when milking the cows to prevent mastitis and maintain udder health. 
Milk is checked for abnormalities as pari of a pleasant routine of cleaning and drying 
the udder in preparation for milk letdown, or an automatic monitoring system is used. 
Teal ends are inspected and scored at least seasonally by management. 

Appropriate teat dips (foams, sprays, etc.) are used prior to and after milking. 
Milking equipment has been tested in the last six (6) months. 

Milking equipment field personnel meet regularly with the dairy management team. 


QuaUty Control Point#? -TRANSPORTING AND HANDLING ANIMALS 
During the transporting and handling of cattle, the safety and comfort of the animals is almost as important as 
employee safety. Cattle producers should keep in mind that their responsibility extends beyond the producer 
gate to the trucking system, to the sales system, to the packing facilities, and ultimately to the retail markets 
and consumers. 


Management Team 
Remarks 


Best Management Practices Checklist 


Yes/No/NA* 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
a a □ 
□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 


Family members and employees are trained on the principles of flight zones and flight 
distances. 

Employees know the importance of controlling the herd movement in lanes, alley- 
ways, and other parts of the complex. 

Animal-friendly, employee-safe loading facilities are used at all sites. 

Animals are marketed (transported) before they become infirm. 

Cull market cows are not penalized for carcass defects when sold. 

The transportation system is checked every year (route, floor conditions, ventilation, 
driver). 

Antimicrobial w'lthdrawal times are checked and followed before animals are culled/ 
sold. 

Downers are slaughtered or euthanized on the farm. 


For more information about Best Management Practices access Dairy Quality University at http://ym'w.DQACenter.org/university. 
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Quality Control Point #8 -BIRTH AND MANAGEMENT OF CALVES 

Herd health and milk production are founded upon healthy replacement heifers. Healthy replacement heifers are 
only available from healthy cows. 


Management Team 
Remarks 


Best Management Practices Checklist 


Yes/No/NA* 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 


To minimize calving difficulty, heifers are body scored and sized prior to breeding. 

All calves (heifer and bull calves) receive the same care at birth and weaning. 

Aclean, dry, well-lit, well-ventilated calving area is provided. 

Calves are removed from the cow immediately after birth. 

Calving area is cleaned and freshly bedded after each calving. 

Navels are dipped in a 7% solution of iodine or chlorhexidine daily until cord is dry. 
Calves receive at least four (4) quarts of high-quality colostrum from one cow within 30 to 
60 minutes of birth (use esophageal tube if necessary). 

Colostrum is tested prior to use. 

Colostrum management includes the following: 

AH cows are tested, and colostrum from Johne’s positive cows is rejected. 

Excess colostrum is stored in a refrigerator (no more than a week). 

Only colostrum for emergency use is frozen. 

IgG levels of all calves are tested within three (3 ) days. 

Temperature of calves is taken frequently for the first two weeks to guide care. 

Calves are eating a starter ration for three (3) or more days prior to the weaning process. 
Calves are housed separately (no contact with other calves). 

Calves have access to water after being fed milk replacer. 

Calves are not fed unpasteurized hospital milk. 

Calves are provided dry, clean bedding and housing. 


QuaUty Control Point #9 -SICK, HOSPITALIZED, NONAMBLLATORY, AND DEAD 
ANIMALS 

Even with the best of care, animals sometimes become ill, require medical treatment, or even die. Management 
on professional livestock operations prepares for these eventualities by facility construction and employee 
training. The American Association of Bovine Practitioners has an excellent four-page brochure on on-farm 
euthanasia. 


Management Team 
Remarks 


Best Management Practices Checklist 


Yes/No/NA* 

a □ a 
□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ a a 

□ a □ 

a □ □ 

a □ □ 
a □ □ 
a □ □ 

□ □ □ 


Facilities are provided to segregate sick or injured animals. 

Slippery floors, poorly designed loading ramps, and excessive truck loading densities are 
avoided. 

Specific staff members have been trained, and proper equipment is available to move 
downer animals. 

Timely and prompt marketing is part of the marketing plan (at least weekly review). 

Staff asked to euthanize a downed or injured animal have proper training or supervision in 
this procedure. 

Captive bolt equipment (or other accepted practices) and trained employees are available 
for euthanasia if needed. 

Dead animals are disposed of properly by rendering services, composting, or burial. 

Sick or dead animals are located away from public viewing. 

Sufficient personnel are available when sick, injured, nonambulatory, or dead animals 
must be moved. 

Special equipment for injured or nonambulatory animals is available. (Never use exposed 
forks on a forklift.) 
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Quality Control Point #10 -ANNUAL EVALUATION AND DQA FIVE-STAR DAIRY 
QUALITY ASSURANCE’" 

Consumers, through a variety of market signals as well as local, state, and federal laws and regulations, demonstrate that they 
want the dairy industry to prove it is producing veal, replacement heifers, milk, and dairy beef in a responsible manner. The 
following Best Management Practices are an important part of the DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality Assurance*" Recognition 
Program which is an easy way to demonstrate to consumers that producers provide appropriate care for animals and fair 
treatment of employees and are good stewards of the environment. 


Management Team 
Remarks 


Best Management Practices Checklist 


Yes/No/NA* 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 


□ □ □ 


□ a □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 


a □ □ 
a a a 

□ a a 

□ a a 

□ a a 
a a a 


The management team and the producer/manager have developed a plan to implement 
many of the Best Management Practices suggested in this manual. 

These Best Management Practices are reviewed at least once each year with the manage- 
ment team. 

Pathogen Management 

The following enteric pathogens are reviewed at least annually with the veterinarian, and 
action plans are developed where needed. 

E. colt Clostridia Salmonella 

Chronic E. colt Cryptosporidia Coccidia 

Coronavirus Rotavirus Campylobacter 

Biosecurity/Biosafety 

Areas arc posted and visitors are asked to check in before entering the facility. 

New animals are quarantined for a minimum of 1 4 days (2 1 -30 days recommended) before 
allowing them contact with other animals. 

Family and staff are aware that some organisms (e.g., Salmonella, E. coli, 
Campylobacter) cause disease in humans. 

Environmental Stewardship 

The manure management system provides zero discharge of effluent into groundwater or 
surface water. 

The dairy is in compliance with local, state, and federal regulations (obtaining proper 
permits). 

Milking center wastewater is directed to a liquid manure storage or septic system, 

A nitrogen and phosphorus-based nutrient management program is in place. 

Records are maintained ©fall manure and fertilizer applications for each field. 

Proper buffer zones of trees, grasses, and/or wetland habitats by streams and other water 
courseways are used. 


After completion of the Caring for Dairy Animals — On-The-Dairy Self-Evaluation Guide, 
milk producers are urged to register with the DQA Center at www.dqacenter.org or by 
calling 800-553-2479. 
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Caring for Dairy Animals 
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Technical Reference Guide 

This Technical Reference Guide and the companion Self-Evaluation Guide have been compiled by and for 
a wide audience including researchers, students, media, veterinarians, and of course, producers. In addition, 
new employees, family members, students, consumers, and others that are learning about the dairy industry 
will find them useful. This Technical Reference Guide is designed to provide a focus for animal care and to 
provide the dairy industry with a common voice across the nation. It is an ongoing effort, and thus we 
encourage you to provide the DQA Center additional suggestions and ideas for future editions which are 
normally published every other year. 
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Caring for Dairy Animals Technical Reference Guide 


Producers, milk handlers, veterinarians, nutritionists, and other members of the dairy industry support the development 
and adoption of sound and humane animal care practices. As new animal care methods and technologies are shown to be effec- 
tive, they should be put into practice where appropriate. 

This Technical Reference Guide describes husbandry practices that foster the well-being of dairy animals. It explains 
why the animals' comfort, safety, and good health may be the reason for designing the animals’ living environment in a partic- 
ular way or for using certain animal handling and management practices. Ten separate chapters cover the various aspects of 
proper dairy animal care. As noted in each chapter’s summary and management tips page, producers can foster good animal 
care by: 

(}) Observing each animal for evidence of adequate care. Signs of sickness. tMthriftiness, undeanliness. and unusual behavior 
should call attention to necessary improvements in animal care-giving. Employee knowledge is a must. 

(2) Observing the animals' environment Slick flooring, rough fencing, and dirty bedding are examples of unsafe or unhealthy 
conditions in animal facilities. These conditions should be corrected. 

(3) Implementing basic management practices that enhance animal tvell-being. Having in place a herd health plan includ- 
ing sound nutrition, inspecting for stray voltage and water contaminants, and keeping adequate records exemplify ways to 
improve animal care. 

(4) Incorporating practices that have scientifically documented benefits to animal well-being. For example, research shows 
that giving calves adequate amounts of high-quality colostrum within four hours of birth is necessary for development of the 
immune system, for protection against infectious diseases early in life, and for an increase in tolerance of cold tempera- 
tures. 

Understanding and fostering animal well-being and its relationship to economic considerations of food production is a 
fertile, emerging area of agricultural research. Health, reproduction, and production traits are readily measurable and may indi- 
cate the fit between agricultural animals and their environments. 

It is generally accepted that more than one kind of evidence is required to determine whether an animal is experiencing 
long-term distress. The well-being of farm animals may be assessed best by systematically evaluating in an objective manner: 
(!) reproductive and productive performance, (2) disease incidence and immunologic status, (3) physiologic and biochemical 
characteristics, (4) lameness, (5) behavioral patterns, (6) body condition, and (7) body hygiene. 

Providing proper calf and cow care will improve consumer perceptions, enhance animal performance and well-being, im- 
prove the quality of dairy and meat products, and result in other benefits 
for producers. 

Producers should seek to only patronize livestock marketing sys- 
tems where proper animal handling methods are used. In addition, if they 
see improper animal handling, producers should report the situation to in- 
dustry or government representatives for follow-up action. 

This reference is written to inform the public about proper dairy 
practices advocated by the dairy industry, to educate students about dairy 
practices that promote animal care, and to provide producers and veteri- 
narians with training material and management practices that improve 
animal care. 

Incorporated in this Technical Reference Guide is the Caring for 
Dairy Animals On-The-Dairy Seif-Evaluation Guide (Pages 2-7). It 
provides a self-evaluation and educational tools for use by producers, 
veterinarians and others on the dairy management team. In addition, a 
consumer verification process is available as part of the DQA FIVE- 
STAR Dairy Quality Assurance*^ Program. This systematic review of 
cow comfort by a science-trained, licensed health olTicial is highly rec- 
ommended for ail heifer raisers, milk producers, and others in the dairy 
industry. This process of self- and independent-audits is part of the dairy 
and veterinary industry response to consumer requests for science-based 
animal care developed by the dairy industry. 
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Producer and Employee Attitudes 


It is the responsibility of the person who is in charge of the dairy, either the owner or 
manager, to establish and implement standai'ds for dairy animal care. That person then 
needs to follow through, making sure these standards are maintained. He or she must com- 
municate expectations for animal care to employees and family members and monitor the 
care provided. All animal caretakers should be aware of their responsibilities during normal 
work hours and in case of emergencies. A caring attitude combined with sound husbandry 
practices produce healthy animals efficiently. This will enhance/maintain the producer’s 
profitability (Albright, 1994; Seabrook, 1994). Employee knowledge is critical (University of Minne- 
sota, Janni, 2001). 

Training employees and family members about animal care shapes their attitudes 
which, in turn, influence the kind of treatment they provide. An improperly trained caretaker 
may not be aware that some seemingly innocent practices may cause stress to the animal. 
Training should encompass care expectations for particular circumstances, such as how to 
move uncooperative cattle or what to do in cases of emergencies, as well as general expec- 
tations, such as how to humanely handle animals. By adequately training and motivating 
staff, a producer can achieve high-quality animal care imder all conditions. Proper animal 
care and handling will also help protect the caretaker’s health and safety (University of Minne- 
sota, Janni, 2001 ). Training provided should compare favorably with OSHA standards for 
safety training (Occupational Safety and Health Administration, 1995. Farm Safety). 

Emergency, weekend, and holiday care requires specific management and planning 
steps. The producer should arrange for personnel or temporary help to cover emergencies, 
weekends, holidays and unexpected absences of assigned caretakers. The owner and/or 
manager should ensure that personnel are informed of animal care expectations and quali- 
fied to perform assigned duties. Posting the names and telephone numbers of emergency 
contacts (e.g., herd manager, owner, veterinarian) in a prominent place in the animal facility 
will speed up communications. It is also important to establish a written emergency plan 
and assure that facilities are adequate to address animal needs arising from weather condi- 
tions common to the area. 

Employees and family members must clearly understand the importance of supplying 
water to animals even if bad weather makes feeding temporarily impossible. The absence of 
feed and water for lactating cows can trigger a signal to stop milk production, bringing lac- 
tation to an end; however, in emergencies the lack of feed for up to 48 hours will not endan- 
ger the health or well-being of nonlactating cattle. Calves should not be deprived of feed for 
more than 24 hours (The Humane Society of the United States, 1997; Anima) Management in Disas- 
ters. S. Heath, 1999). 

Monitoring the care provided to animals by employees and family members is the 
follow-up step in animal husbandry once animal care expectations are communicated. All of 
the senses — sight, sound, smell, taste, touch — are useful for observing animal behavior, en- 
vironmental conditions, and the care staff provides (University of California, Davis [UC. Davis], 
1998; University of Georgia, Ely and Guthrie, 2000). 

Monitoring alerts producers to potential problems so that they can be prevented or cor- 
rected. The saying, “actions speak louder than words” is true for animals’ actions as well as 
for caretakers’ actions. The animal husbandry program will be strengthened if the producer 
points out problems and responds with examples of proper animal care when other workers 
fail to give the level of animal care expected. Encouragement and/or rewards should be of- 
fered when they properly care for the animals. 
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Visitors coming to 
the dairy 


Summary 


Visitors coming to the dairy are generally welcomed by most dairy farmers as long as 
biosafety practices are followed. Plastic boots, facilities to wash hands, etc., should be pro- 
vided to ail visitors. The industry has benefited for years from the goodwill created when the 
public visits the dairy and sees how well animal care is provided ( 
ing. 2001 ; New England Joutnal of Medicine. Crump. 2<X)2). 

Signs to watch for in producer/employee attitudes: 


Fear of people by animals 
Confidence of individual employees 
Tone and volume of voice 
Availability of feed and water 
Ease of animal movement 


Inappropriate use of sticks, prods, and whips 
Animal injuries 

Facility cleanliness and maintenance 
Pace of individual (i.e., slow, calm movement) 
Fear of animals by employees 


Times to observe animals: 

While milking 
When feeding 

Immediately before and after calving 

When moving animals 

When handling newborn calves 

When restraining and treating sick animals 

When loading animals for market 


Places to observe: 

Handling and holding areas 

(milking parlor, cow lot, bams, hospital pen, maternity pen) 

Housing areas including free stalls 

Feeding areas 

Watering areas 

Pasture 

In lock ups 

Heifer and dry cow pens/lots 


Management Tips 


Resources 


Train and educate animal caretakers about animal care expectations and animal well-being 
policies. Ensure that the following items are available in order to create or maintain a 
proper attitude: 

• Training and periodic retraining time 

• Suitable fences 

• A quiet crowd gate 

• Gates that open in appropriate dircction(s) 

• A well-designed loading area 

• A restraining chute and/or palpation rail 

• Enough competent, trained people to help direct the cattle 

• Calm voices 

• Avoidance of loud noises and fast movement 

• Adequate time for activity 

• Prevention of physical abuse or hostility 

• Written protocols, in appropriate language 

• Safety training which follows OSHA compliance standards 


Understanding Dairy Cattle Behavior to Improve Handling and Production , a video (National Institute of Ani- 
mal Agriculture, 1992) 

Dairy Care Practices, UC Davis, 1998 

The Humane Society of the United States, 1997 

University of Georgia, Ely and Guthrie, 2000 

Milk & Dairy Beef Quality Assurance Cotter, Inc. 

University of Minnesota, Janni, 2001 

New England Journal of Medicine. Crump, 2002 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration, 1995. Farm Safety. 
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Evaluating Animal Health Care 

Quality dairy animal care includes a written herd health program that is comprehen- 
sive and emphasizes disease prevention. Investments in dise^ prevention are more cost- 
effective than disease treatment. Diseases in animals (and humans) can be caused by bac- 
teria, viruses, and other microorganisms found in the animals' environment. 

To correctly diagnose, treat, and prevent disease, producers should establish a valid 
veterinarian/client/patient relationship. The American Veterinary Medical Association de- 
fines this relationship as follows: 

An appropriate veterinarian/client/patient relationship will exist when: 

(1) the veterinarian has assumed the responsibility for making medical judg- 
ments regarding the health of the animal(s) and the need for medical treatment, 
and the client (owner or caretaker) has agreed to follow the instructions of the 
veterinarian; and when 

(2) there is sufficient knowledge of the ammal(s) by the veterinarian to initiate 
at least a general or preliminary diagnosis of the medical condition of the 
animal(s). This means the veterinarian has recoitly seen and is personally 
acquainted with the keeping and care of the animal(s) by virtue of examina- 
tion of the animal(s) and/or by medically appropriate and timely visits to the 
premises where the animal(s) are kept; and when 

(3) the practicing veterinarian is readily available, or has arranged for emer- 
gency coverage, for follow-up in case of adverse reactions or failure of the regi- 
men of therapy.” (American Veterinary Medical Association, 2002) 

A licensed veterinarian, or other appropriately trained consultant, can help producers 
develop and implement a routine herd health program. The program should include: 

• A valid veterinarian/client/patiem relationship 

• Regular observation of cattle 

• Proper facility sanitation and waste management 

• Pest control 

• Hoof care 

• Animal identification and health records 

• Husbandry practices including elective surgery protocols 
(i.e., castration, dehorning, extra-teat removal) 

• Proper administration of medication and identification of all treated animals 

In addition, most herd health propams will also include: 

• A vaccination schedule (which also can benefit calves through maternal transfer 
of immunity) 

• Mastitis prevention/control program (see Chapter 6) 

• Policies for storing, handling, and using animal health products 
(see Milk and Dairy Beef Residue Prevention Protocol . 2002) 

• Information about specific infectious diseases endemic in the region, 
including information on testing, prevention, and treatment 

• Proper nutrition (see Chapter 5) 

In short, monitoring animal health contributes to animal well-being and cow comfort. 

Procedures for Improving Udder Health: 

Complete elimination of mastitis from a herd is impossible; however, the incidence of 
new infection can be reduced. This publication describes a practical approach that should 
keep infections in a herd at an acceptable level. Achievable goals for a herd include; bulk 
tank somatic cell count of less than 200,000 cells/ml; at least 85% of cows with DHI so- 
matic cell scores of less than 5; and less than 20% of all cows having an episode of clinical 
mastitis during lactation I' Procedures for Improving Udder Health . National Mastitis Council). 

Desired Size for Breeding Heifers: 

Heifers should be in good health and condition when they are bred. Although the 
typical age to breed heifers is between 13 and 1 5 months of age, heifers may grow at dif- 
ferent rates. The desired size for breeding heifers: 

Breed Bodyweight (lbs.) Height at withers (inches) Heart Girth (inches) 

Jersey 500 to 600 43 to 44 58 to 60 

Ayrshire and Guernsey 650 to 700 45 to 46 61 to 63 

Holstein and Brown Swiss 750 to 800 48 to 50 64 to 66 

Deown, J.F., University of Nebraska 1991 
Management of Dairy Heifers, Penn Slate University 
Pankaskie, D., Agway Cooperator 
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Sanitation 
and waste 
management 
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Proper sanitation and waste management keep animals dry and dean and provide them 
with comfortable, healdiful surroundings. In contrast, poor sanitation contributes to many 
animal health problems. TTie goals of sanitation for animal facilities are to: 

• Maintain acceptable levels of animal health and production through clean facilities 

• Prevent pollution of water, soil, and air (^ality Environmental Stewardship Consultation Guide, 2000) 

• Minimize generation of odors and dust 

• Minimize pests and parasites (Parasites and Pests, Carlson 2000) 

• Meet sanitary milk inspection requirements 

• Comply with local, state, and federal laws, regulations, and policies 

• Minimize spread of pathogens 

• Have all animals .score I or 2 on the DQA Hygiene Scorecard^ (I is clean. 4 is dirty) 



Basic sanitation practices include keeping the interiors, corridors, and storage spaces oi 
animal facilities clean; cleaning waste removal implements frequently; emptying waste con- 
tainers; using disposable liners; and sanitizing waste cans weekly. Facilities should be free c 
standing water, excess manure, unnecessaiy farm items, and clutter. 

Sanitation may be achieved by heal, chemicals, or high-pressure washing, or by manu- 
ally scrubbing eauipment and surfaces in the facilities with appropriate detergents and disin 
fectants. Select disinfectants to which potential pathogens are susceptible. 

A practical program of effective disinfection minimizes pathogens in the environment. 
It is recommended that producers routinely sterilize equipment. Feed and bedding should be 
clean. Complete disinfection of the facility during the unoccupied phase of an “all-in, all- 
out” management regimen has proven effective to control the spread of diseases. In such 
cleaning, remove all organic deWis from equipment and floor, wall, and ceiling surfaces. 
Animal health and performance have been related to the time interval between successive 
occupations of intensively used facilities. With an appropriate disinfection program, a one- 
or two-week empty period is generally satisfactory. 

If a serious pathogen has been identified, it is best to consult with your veterinarian on 
the most appropriate sanitation process to use. This is likely to include disinfection of the 
animals' immediate environment and thorough cleaning of enclosed housing facilities, fol- 
lowed by chemical disinfecting. Dry-lot f«:ilities may need to be scraped and refilled with 
uncontaminated materials. Removal of cattle for a short time may be a means of eliminating 
muddy areas in pastures. 

Manure should be removed regularly from facilities and free stalls. At least daily scrap 
ing or flushing of traffic areas and walkways improves sanitation and traction. Individual 
free stalls should be cleaned and groomed at every milking. Sand, sawdust, or other product 
provide excellent conditions for maintaining sanitation of animals. 
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Foot care is important 
to the well-being of all cows. 

Lameness will interfere with 
movement to the milking, 
feeding and watering area; 
limit the exhibition of estrus; 
and influence general health. 
Routine examination and 
trimming of hooves can help 
prevent foot problems and in- 
fections. Where possible, 
avoid exposing animals to 
sharp rocks, muddy ground, 
broken concrete, or concrete 
with exposed rocks. Improp- 
er feeding, improper hoof 
trimming, and inadequate 
wearing of the hooves can 
lead to foot rot and should be 
corrected. Antiseptic 
footbaths, properly main- 
tained and located, may pre- 
vent potential outbre^s of 
foot infections. 

Whenever lameness 
(measured by locomotion 
scoring of 4 or 5) exceeds 3% 
of a herd, measures should be 
implemented. These may in- 
clude footbaths, more fre- 
quent inspection, and foot 
trimming as recommended by 
the herd health veterinarian. 

Locomotion scoring on 
a regular basis is recom- 
mended. A popular system 
developed by the University 
of California puts special em- 
phasis upon the cow’s back 
posture (UC Davis, Berry and 
Robinson, 2001). 

Visually observe the 
cows standing and walking 
on a flat surmce, and those 
cows that walk or stand with 
a level back are given a score 
of one (1). A five (5) is as- 
signed to a cow with a reluc- 
tance or inability to bear 
weight on one or more limbs 
or feet {UC Davis, Berry and 
Robinson, 2001). 



[Normal 


jMiidly Lame 


[Lame 


[Severely Lame 


Locomotion Scoring of Dairy Cattle* 

Locomotion scoring is based on the observation of cows standing and walking (gait), with special emphasis 
on their back postureTtwssystem is intuitive and. therefore, easy to learn and impfement. Use of locomotion 
scoring is effective for early detection of daw (hoof) disorders, monitoring prevalence of lameness, 
comparing the incidence and severity of lameness between herds and identifying individual cows for 
functional claw (hoof) trimming. Animal observations should be made on a flat surface that provides good 
footing for cows. Cows scoring 2 w 3 should be examined and trimmed to prevent more serious problems. 
Tnmming should be done by a competent trimmer wilh the goal of returning the claws to functional weight 
bearing and conformation. ’AdaptedfromSprechef.DJ.; Hostetler, D,E;Kaneene,J.B 1997. Therio9eno!ogy‘l7i178-1 187. 

Locomotion Score 

Clinical Description ■■ 


Description: 

Stands and walks normally. 
All feet placed v^h purpose. 


Locomotion Score 

Clinical Description 


Description: 

Stands with flat back, but 
arches when walks. Gait is 
slightly abnormal. 


Locomotion Score ^ 

0 


Moderately Lame 


Deseription: 

Stands and walks with an 
arched back. Short strides 
with one or more legs. 


Locomotion Score 

Clinical Descripti on 


Deseription: 

Arched back standing and 
walking. One or more limbs 
favored but at least partially 
weight bearing. 


Locomotion Score 

Clinical Description 


Descriptiop: 

Arched back, refuses to bear 
weight on one limb. May 
refuse or have difficulty 
moving from lying position. 


Reprinted with permission from Zinpro Corporation (www zinpi o 



Rear feet posture offers clues. 

University of Florida research indicates that 92% of lameness involves the rear feet, of which 6S% affects the outside 
claw Often vioved as weak conformation, the "cow hock" posture pictured is the result of overburdening of the 
outside rear claw because the heel has been allowed to grow too long Because of the way cows walk, the outside claw 
IS vulnerable to irritation which stimulates increased hoof formation and throws the foot out of balance. She stands 
this way la gel comfortable. This can be corrected with good claw trimming. If allowed to persist, lameness will result. 
Other rear feet postures to look for include feel that are "camped hack" or held well hack Often confused wilh "past 
leg" conformation, this posture indicates the animal has pain in the heels. Conversely, when rear feel are "camped 
under" or held well forward, often confused with "sickle hock" conformation, the posture indicates pain in the tip of 
the toe. Knowledge and awareness are the first lines of defense. Hoof tnmming is as essential as teat dipping to herd 
health It rebalances the unbalanced growdi created by walking on irritating, unyielding surfaces (Reprinted wilh 
permission from Midwest Dairy Business Quality Assurance Center). 
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Parasites: Some parasitic infections, such as coccidiosis and cryptosporidiosis, can 
cause serious health problems. It is recommended that a regular parasite control program be 
developed with a veterinariMi’s assistance. A clean environment is the best tool for combat- 
ing parasite infections. As with vaccinations, products to control parasites should be used 
according to the manufacturer’s specifications and, if necessary, under supervision of a vet- 
erinarian. All guidelines for use and withdrawal times should be carefully followed. 

Pest control is part of a herd health program because vermin transmit diseases and in- 
terfere with the animals’ comfort. Producers should adopt procedures to control flies, mos- 
quitoes, lice, mites, ticks, grubs, fleas, rodents, skunks, and pest birds (e.g., starlings, pi- 
geons, and sparrows). 

One method of controlling rodents and pest birds is to restrict their entry into the animal 
facility even though they quickly adapt to opening of doors. Use screens wiA one-half-inch 
mesh on building openings and three-quarters-inch mesh on ridge vents. Apply sealer to 
cracks and eliminate breeding, nesting, roosting and refuge sites for birds. 

Fly and insect populations should be monitored and controlled. Use pesticides in or 
around animal facilities only as approved and only when necessary. Exercise particular cau- 
tion to avoid contaminating feedstuffs, as contaminants may pass into the animals’ bodies 
and milk. A certified pesticide applicator or a pesticide service may be used. 

In some regions, rabies and other diseases are spread to dairy animals by skunks, rac- 
coons, foxes, bats, and other wildlife. Veterinarians should teach animal caretakers about the 
signs of these diseases in both wildlife and cattle and how to handle and report potentially 
diseased animals. If cats and dogs are kept on the facility, be certain that their rabies immu- 
nization status is current (Parasites and Pests — Management for Profit, 2000). 

Animal identiflcation and health records are critical for making important mmage- 
ment decisions about feeding, selecting, medicating, breeding, and culling an animal from 
the herd. In addition, food safety concerns are making premise and individual animal identi- 
fication is a must. Every animal should be identified in two locations by a method that is 
permanent and easily read by caretakers. Electronic transponders require special sensor sta- 
tions for decoding or reading the identification number but can be interfaced with comput- 
ers. Ear and neck-chain tags are readable at some distance, but can become lost. Neck 
chains and straps should not be used in situations where the animal could become inadvert- 
ently entangled in a fence, rock outcropping, or other environmental feature. Branding is not 
recommended. 

Health records are generally kept for individual animals as well as for daily herd man- 
agement. On a daily basis, it is necessary to identify animals treated with medications or 
health care products. Records are required for registering animals with purebred cattle orga- 
nizations and for official production testing systems. They may include such items as birth 
date, sex, pedigree, origin, owner, and location. Production and reproduction records help 
monitor an animal’s performance and well-being. Important management information in- 
cludes average daily weight gain for heifers and yearlings, milk production and composi- 
tion, nutritional information and history where known, breeding dates, sire identification and 
calving dates, identification of the calf, and ultimate disposition of the animal. Equally im- 
portant, health data cover health problems, vaccination dales, parasite control measures, 
blood tests, and veterinary treatments, including dates, names of medications, amounts and 
routes of administration, surgical procedures performed, and veterinary clinical information. 

Specific husbandry practices have developed over generations to sustain the long- 
term welfare of dairy animals even though the practices may cause animals temporary 
stress. These practices include castration ^d supernumerary teat removal as well as dehorn- 
ing, hoof trimming, vaccination, and certain animal identification methods. 

Where possible, surgical practices should be carried out shortly after birth for ease of 
animal handling and to minimize pain. The decision to perform elective surgery should be 
made under the review of a veterinarian. Only qualified individuals should perform the pro- 
cedures. They should t^e all precautions to avoid causing unnecessary pain during the op- 
eration and during the recovery period. 

Switch trimming or clipping rather than tail docking is practical for animal cleanliness, 
improved employee comfort and health, excellent udder hygiene, and milk quality. To date, 
blood tests, cleanliness scoring, and review of milk quality have not shown any difference in 
animals with their tail docked or left intact If switch trimming or clipping is practiced, clip- 
ping the brush and flaming at regular intervals will eliminate the need for tail docking 
(elastrators). Tail docking at the distal end of the tail is not recommended nor is the use of 
an epidural anesthetic (UC Davis, Stull, 1998; Univ. of Wisconsin, Ruegg, 2002; Canadian Veterinary 
Medical Association 2000). If tail docking is practiced, wait until the heifer is confirmed preg- 
nant before docking. 
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Castration of young male calves reduces the chance of uiq)!anned mating, venereal dis- 
ease, and aggression against other animals and animal caretakers. Although various tech- 
niques are available, surgical castration prior to weaning is recommended (Morrow-Tesch, 

200 !). Castration should generally be done at the earliest age practicable, and certainly at less 
than four months of age. After four months of age a licensed veterinarian should use a local 
anesthetic when performing operations. An emasculatome or banding may be used before 
two weeks of age in order to reduce pain and minimize stress. 

Extra (supernumerary) teats are removed from young heifer calves because they may 
interfere with milking and may leak, increasing the possibility of disease such as mastitis. 
This procedure should be conducted by a qualified person. Extra teats should be removed in 
the first three months of life with an emasculatome or a scalpel or sharp scissors in a hy- 
gienic manner. Precautions should be taken to avoid unnecessary pain or distress during the 
procedure and recovery. If calves go off feed, review processes and timing with a veterinar- 
ian. Consult a veterinarian before removing teats from adult animals to facilitate milking. 

Dehorning or disbudding is performed to avoid injury to herdmates and personnel, re- 
duce feeder space requirements, and increase handling ease. Calves should be dehorned be- 
tween two to ten weeks of age using cauterization (scooping or use of caustic material is not 
■■ecommended). Older calves are more difficult to restrain and handle; and the risk of blood 
‘oss, infection, and fly larvae infestation increases. A local or general anesthetic is recom- 
nended for older animals (over four months) during the dehorning procedure. Be sure to 
:heck that the anesthetic has taken effect by pricking with a pin. T^e dehorned area should 
It protected immediately by isolating the animals to prevent licking by other calves, and 
spraying the dehorned area with fly repellent during fly season (Dairy Care Practices; University of 
California, 1998). Use of polled genetics is recommended when available. 

Administer all medications properly and identify all treated animals. The drug label 
and package insert state the acceptable route or method of administration and the amount 
and intervd at which to give it. Note that label directions must be followed exactly. Any de- 
viations are not advised. The only variation allowed is through extra-label use done in the 
context of a valid veterinarian/client/patient relationship. Routes of administration may affect 
-he potential for drug residue. Oal and intravenous routes are considered less likely to create 
i drug residue than are subcutaneous and intramuscular routes; however, the type of drug 
tnd carrying agent for the active ingredient may create exceptions. Drugs administered in an 
ntermuscuiar fashion should be given in the neck area if possible. Varying the sites of ad- 
Tiinistration on a cow is important because tissue blemishes can form at the injection sites 
ind become observable quality defects in the meat for several months after injection tYour 
lairv ha.s a "steak” in the beef business . . . . Midwest Dairy Beef Quality Assurance Center, 2000). Needles 
ihould be clean and sharp and used only once to prevent accidental transmission of diseases 
)etween animals. Sharps must be properly dis- 
:arded after use. 

The use of disposable, single sheaths and 
'loves for artificial insemination reduces the trans- 
nission of disease. All artificial insemination 
equipment must be clean. 

If feed is medicated, it is critical to observe 
vithdrawal times and ensure that it is consumed 
mly by those animals for which it is intended. 

;;iaretakers should be made aware of medicated 
beds being used and their withdrawal times. 

Treated animals should be clearly identified 
»y using leg bands, paint sticks, neck straps, cords 
jid chains, or numbered ear tags. Whichever iden- 
ification method is used, it should enable the ani- 
nal to be identified during the drug withdrawal pe- 
iod and should be easily removed when the with- 
Irawal is complete (Milk and Dairy Beef Residue Preven- 
con Protocol, 2002). 
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Summary 


Management Tips 
(Biocontainment) 


Resources 
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Signs to watch for in healthy dairy animals: 

• Degree of cleanliness (score i or 2 on DQA Hygiene Scorecard) 

• Hoof wear and trimming 

• Sound feet and legs 

• Healthy skin and coat condition 

• Absence of abnormal discharges 

• Adequate body condition (score 2-4 on body scorecard) 

• Lack of injection site wounds 

• Upon rising, animals stretch, arch their back, and assume normal posture 
and behavior 

• Locomotion score of 1 or 2 

Signs to watch for in the animals* environment: 

• Cleanliness of facilities (includes water troughs and feeders) 

• Waste removal implements 

• Waste containers 

• Bedding and feed 

• Condition of housing/calving area 

• Presence of pests 

• Negative conditions (sharp rocks, stagnant water pools, protruding nails, broken 
glass, and junk) 

Establish a valid veterinarian/client/patient relationship 

• Perform routine parasite checks 

• Implement ways to prevent diseases from being introduced: 

- Separate all incoming animals from the herd for an appropriate time, 
as determined by the veterinarian and producer. 

- Instruct all visitors and caretakers to adhere to good hygiene practices, 
such as clean clothing and sanitary covering for feet. 

- Monitor health and vaccination status of incoming animals (e.g., don’t buy a 
cow or herd without checking for mastitis, Johne's, TB, leukosis, etc.). 


[: 2002 Producer Manual 


’Excel* spreadsheet may be downloaded at http.V/animalscience.ucdavis.edu/facuity/robinson/. 

Understanding Dairy Cattle Behavior to Improve Handling and Production , a video (National Institute of Animal 
Agriculture, 1992) 

Berry, Locomotion Scoring of Dairy Cattle, UC Davis, 200] 

Robinson, Locomotion Scoring Dairy Cows, UC Davis, 2001 
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Environment for Dairy Animals 

m 

Proper management of the environment enhances uiimai production performance and 
minimizes animal disease, death loss, and behavioral problems. Dairy cattle are bred for 
growth, production, and reproduction in a variety of environments to which they can readily 
adapt. They can be raised outdoors on pasture, lot, and hutches, or indoors in stalls, pens 

LU 

Q£ 

I 

H 

Environmental temperature affects an animal’s comfort which, in turn, affects an 
animal’s behavior, metabolism, and performance. The temperature that the animal experi- 
ences and the effect on the animal is the net result of air temperature, insulating effects of 
the surroundings, and the animal’s age, sex, weight, adaptation status, activity level, posture, 
stage of lactation, body condition, and diet. The range of environmental temperatures over 
which an animal uses the minimum amount of metabolic energy to control body temperature 
is called the thermoneutral zone and is referred to as its comfort zone. Research has shown 
that an adult dairy animal can adjust the upper and lower limits of its comfort zone by as 
much as 36 degrees Fahrenheit in response to cold and heat stress (Webster et al., 1970). Envi- 
ronmental temperatures may be temporarily cooler or warmer than the comfort zone without 
compromising either the animal's overall well-being or its productive efficiency over the 
long term, but will lower productive efficiency in the immediate tenn. 

Environmental 

temperature 

Even though cattle are adaptable and can thrive in almost any region of the world, they 
must be protected from heat and cold stress caused by extreme weather events. They must 
have access to shelter even in moderate climatic regions. Heat stress adversely affects ani- 
mal comfort more than does cold stress. Windbreaks, sunshades, or solid-roofed shelters are 
needed if trees or other landscape features do not provide adequate protection from winter 
storms and extremely cold or hot temperatures. The animal is the best sensor and respiration 
rate is a way to measure heat stress. Cattle do little sweating and they lose heat mainly 
through respiration and eventually, panting. On hot days one should count the breaths per 
minute of a few cattle to see if they exceed the healthy rate of 60-80 (Elstein, 2002). Sun- 
shades, sprinklers, misting, fans, and other methods of cooling, as well as dietary alterations, 
will reduce heat stress and prevent a decrease in milk production during hot weather (Roman- 
Ponce et al., 1977; Hahn, 1981; ShulW, 1984; Bray ct ai,, 1994; Amstrong and Wclchcrt, 1994, UC Davis, 

1998). 


Air temperature, humidity, quality, and movement should be monitored carefully, 
especially during seasonal changes, to ensure animal comfort and prevent diseases. Humid- 
ity (the water vapor pressure in the air) influences the animal’s ability to maintain its ther- 
mal balance. Relative humidity is ordinarily used to manage the air’s moisture content and is 
easily determined. The relative air flow between animal and service areas in animal housing 
is an important consideration for reducing airborne transmission of disease agents or air pol- 
lutants. Air quality affects the healtli and well-being of the animal and its caretakers. Quality 
is typically defined in terms of the air’s content of certain gases, particulate matter, and liq- 
uid aerosols. Five primary pollutants are found in animal facilities — ammonia, hydrogen 
sulfide, carbon monoxide, methane, and airborne dust. Government standards for these pol- 
lutants have not been established for many agricultural animals, but they have been estab- 
lished for human worker exposure. Allowable levels for eight houi^ of exposure daily for 
humans are as follows (Occupational Safety and Health Administration, J997): 

Air temperature, 
humidity, 
quality, and 
movement 

Ammonia: no more than 25 ppm and ideally 

less than 10 ppm , 


Hydrogen sulfide: no more than 1 5 ppm and ideally 

less than 10 ppm 


Carbon monoxide 

(from heaters): no more than 150 ppm 


Airborne dust: 5 mg/m^for respirable dust - 

(particle size of 5 um or less) 
and 15 mg/m^for total dust 
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Heat stress can negatively affect the cows and be very costly to a producer. To cool 
Heat stress off in hot temperatures, cows have to use energy to cool off through heat loss by means of 
surface skin and the respiratory tract. The effects of heat stress are increased water intake, 
respiration rate, and sweating; decreased dry matter intake, blood flow to internal organs, and 
milk production; slower rate of feed passage; and poor reproductive performance (Jones and 
Stallings, Virginia Cooperative Extension. 1999). Various cooling methods, such as providing sun- 
shades may be employed. Either natural or artificial shade can help alleviate heat stress. 
Other cooling methods, such as evaporative cooling pads, misters, foggers, sprinkling sys- 
tems and fans, are also suggested. Adjusting the diet and ensuring there is plenty of cool, 
fresh, clean water can also help animals cope with heat stress. Cows may increase their wa- 
ter intake by five to six gallons per day on hot days. To help reduce heat stress around milk- 
ing time, cows should only be in the holding pen for up to one hour prior to milking. The 
holding pens should be covered to protect the cows from direct sunlight. Sprayer systems 
and fans may also be used in the holding pens. 

Compared with humans, animals can tolerate higher levels of inert, airborne dust with- 
out discernible detriment to health or well-being (Curtis and Dnimmand, 1982). However, air- 
borne dust is important to control because microbes and pollutant gases attach to the dust. 

Ways to lower airborne dust concentrations are to: 

( 1 ) increase the relative humidity; 

(2) add fat or oil to concentrate feeds; and, 

(3) control animal activity and air velocity which, at high levels, 
stir up more dust particles and keep them suspended longer. 

Further control of microbes in the air can be achieved by segregating or isolating ani- 
mals with highly contagious diseases. Care should be taken to ensure that the ventilation 
system does not move air from infected animals to an area occupied by healthy animals. 

Other ways to improve air quality are with waste management, husbandry practices, 
and good air movement (i.e., ventilation). 

Adequate ventilation, be it natural or mechanical, helps to prevent respiratory and other 
diseases by removing heat, water vapor, air pollutants, and odors from an enclosed animal 
facility at the same time that it introduces fresh air. Ventilation also modifies the indoor air 
temperature, but supplemental heating and cooling may be needed when temperature control 
is critical. The increase in temperature in a building can be controlled by the rate of air 
movement (i.e., the ventilation rate). The rate should be ten times higher in summer than in 
winter. Other factors that influence the desired ventilation rate are water vapor, heat, and (in- 
directly) odorous matter released from animals, equipment, and certain husbandry practices. 
A ventilation rate calculated on the basis of animal weight is more accurate than a rate based 
on air-exchange rate guidelines. Dairy bams with open sides (curtains) and open ridges help 
expedite air movement, and eliminate moisture, heat, and gases (UC Davis, Stull, 1998). Ventila- 
tion system design and operation are now well understood. Technical guides can help deter- 
mine how often to adjust ventilation and the type of ventilation to use m a free-stall bam, 
stanchion or tie-stall bam, maternity area, feeding area, and calf bam (Curtis, 1983; Hinkle and 
Stombaugh, 1983; Midwest Plan Service. 1985; Holmes and Graves, 1994; Tiliotson andBickert, 1994). 

Lighting Lighting must allow inspection of animals and provide safe working conditions. In fa- 

cilities where animals are routinely observed or handled, such as for milking or estrus obser- 
vation, lighting should be diffused evenly. An outdoor light attached to a corral or building 
where animals congregate provides sufficient illumination for safety purposes. A time-con- 
trolled lighting system can provide a diurnal lighting cycle and may be desirable in indoor 
facilities. Variable-intensity lighting can be used to maJee light intensities consistent with 
energy conservation, the needs of the animals (as they are understood), and the illumination 
needs of personnel working in animal rooms. Sufficient lighting helps workers see the ani- 
mals and detect any problems (UC Davis, Stull, 1998). Precise lighting requirements are better 
known for reproduction and productive performance in some animal species but are not 
known for the maintenance of good health and physiologic stability for most animals (Peters, 
1994). 

Noise Noise ordinarily experienced in agricultural facilities has little permanent effect on the 

production performance of dairy animals. Scientific research suggests that stress from fright 
may be more pronounced when an object is seen rather than heard. For example, distur- 
bances by visiton; can reduce milk yield, in contrast, music in the cows' environment may 
produce a calming effect and stimulate milk let-down. Loud or alarming sounds can startle 
cows, causing erratic behavior (UC Davis. Stull, 1998). Acceptable noise intensities are not well 
established, but noise perception varies between cows of the same or different breeds 
(Albright, 1992). 
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Animal activity. Under ideal conditions, cows normally lie down for approximately 14 
hours in a day. Other hours (40%) are spent eating, drinking, grooming, etc. Animal activity 

Stray voltage in the animals’ environment may be indicated by unusual animal pos- „ . 

tures or behaviors, such as reluctance to enter an area, or by a sudden drop in milk yield (Ag- voltage 

ricultural Research Service, 1991). Other signs include lapping at water, uneven milk-out, and an 
increase of unresponsive clinical mastitis cases. 

When stray voltage problems are suspected, help is available to identify the problem. In 
order to solve the problem, contact a veterinarian, a local licensed farm electrician, the engi- 
neer for the local power supplier, an agricultural engineer or extension dairy specialist, 
milking equipment dealer, or milk plant field personnel. 

Symptoms associated with problems of stray voltage or electrical current are not 
unique. Many factors other than stray voltage or electrical current can cause similar prob- 
lems in behavior, health, or milk production (Gorewit, et al, 1992). 

if*'»fM****** 


Signs to 


watch for in dairy animals: 

Hair coat changes (e.g., unusually dirty, wet, rough, or long — especially compared 
with neighboring herds with similar housing) 

Behavioral changes (e.g., restlessness, nervousness, skittishness, vocalization) 
Decreases in feed or water consumption 
Decreases in milk production 

Breathing changes (e.g., coughing, increased respiratory rate) 

Nasal or ocular discharges 
Injuries or lameness 


Summary 


Signs to 


watch for in the animals' environment: 

Moisture collecting on the roof and walls 

Frequent condensation on metal surfaces (indicates excess humidity) 
A haze or fog in the building 

Certain parts of the building where cows refuse to rest or sleep 

Cleanliness of ventilation fans 

Changes in air circulation and temperature 

Odors 

Maintenance of gates and fences 


Air quality 

• Relative humidity in an enclosed animal house should be below 80 percent in hot 
weather and above 40 percent in cold weather. 


Management Tips 


Lighting 

‘ Periodically check time-controlled lighting system to ensure that it is 
working properly. 

• Check for exposed wires, damaged outlets, cables, and electrical fixtures. 


Signs of stray voltage 

• Unusual animal behavior or posture 

• Sudden drop in milk production 

• Uneven milk-out 

• Increase in unresponsive clinical mastitis 

• Lapping at water 

In general 

• Seek ventilation equipment design and operating recommendations from a 
qualified agricultural engineer or other specialist. 

• Seek electrical advice from a qualified electrician. 

Guide for the Care and Use of Agricultural Animals in Agricultural Research and Teaching . (Federation of Ani- 
mal Science Societies, 1999) 

Agricultural Research Service, 1991 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration, 1997. Regulations. 

Jones and Stallings, Virginia Cooperative Extension. 1999 


Resource 
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Facilities Provided for Dairy Animals 

Dairy animals use a variety of resting, feeding, exercise, handling, and transportation 
facilities throughouttheirlives. To make all facilities safe and comfortable for the animals, there 
must be adequate space or floor area per cow, proper maintenance to remove any sharp or 
broken objects that could cause injuries, clean and dry bedding (if i^ed), and non-slip flooring 
with minimal, if any, mud. Additional requirements for feed bunks, waterers, pre-milking 
holding areas, walkways between holding areas, loading areas, and transport vehicles will be 
discussed in other sections of this guide. 

Housing facilities range from fenced pastures, corrals, and exercise yards with shelters to 
insulated and ventilated bams with special equipment to restrain, isolate, and treat animals. 
Generally, corrals, and sunshades are used in warm, semi-aridregions; pastures and shelters are 
common in warm, humid areas; naturally ventilated bams with free stalls are used widely in 
cool, humid regions; and insulated and ventilated bams with tie stalls are common in colder 
climates (American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 1983; Guide for the Care and Use of Agricultural Animals 
in Apicultural Research and Teaching . Federation of Animal Science Societies, 1999). 

The floor space available to a dairy cow affects her comfort. An adequate amount of space 
helps prevent injury, unhygienic conditions, and behavioral problems. Overcrowded animals 
may experience weight loss, lower milk production, and increased aggression. Many physical 
elements affect the amount of space sensed, perceived, andused by animals in enclosed housing 
systems. Producers need to assure that the animals each have enough room to stand, lie down, 
stretch their legs, eat, drink, and eliminate comfortably. When animals lie down, their hind legs 
should not extend into common traffic areas, curbs, or gutters. 

When tie stalls or stanchion bams are used, cows should be turned out on a daily basis, 
except when prevented by severe weather. Providing daily exercise and freedom of movement 
for dairy cows will help improve estms detection and thus improve reproductive efficiency. 
Allowed out of doors, cows are more likely to groom themselves and each other, sun 
themselves, and exhibit overall health and well-being (Albright. 1994). 


A general rule for stanchion and tie-stall floor space is that the area should be at least as 
wide as twice the hip width of the animal and as long as approximately 1 .25 times stall width. 

Freestall Dimensions 


Animal 

Freestall 

Freestall 

length 

Neck rail 

Curb to neck rail 

weight (Ib) 

width (in) 

Side lunge 

Forward lunge* 

height** 

and brisket board (in) 

800-1,200 

42 to 44 

6’-6" 

r-6" to 8’-0" 

41 to 43 

62 

1,200-1,500 

45-48 

7'-0" 

8'-0" to 8’-6" 

44 to 46 

66 

over 1,500 

48 to 52 

7‘-6” 

8’-6" to 9'-0" 

46 to 48 

71 


‘An additional 12" to 18" in stall length (compared to side lunge stalls) is required to allow the cow to 
thrust her head forward during the lunge process. ‘Above top of curb or top of mattress. (Midwest Plan 
Service, 2000). Determination of area requirements for dairy cows should be based on breed, body 
size, stage of life, behavior, health, weather conditions, and the planned frequency of cleaning 
and bedding practices. Increased frequency of cleaning and bedding can make smaller facilities 
quite comfortable for the animal. 

Not all animals in free stall environment want to be in a free stall at one time. Ample feed 
and water space is very important. For example, if 100 stalls are provided, not more than 120 
animals should be in the free stall complex. Many producers provide one stall per animal, 
especially in hot weather conditions, or if the building has more than four rows of stalls, or if 
cows are milked twice a day. Generally, stalls are hand cleaned each time the cow is milked. 
Features inside an enclosure (enclosure shape, floor type, ceiling height, locations and 
dimensions of feeders and waterers) should also be considered when determining an animal’s 
space requirement (McFarland and Gamroth, 1994). 

Nonlactating cows are housed in groups. Corral space, resting area size, and protection 
from weather varies, depending on cow numbers, climate, and waste management consider- 
ations. Consult with an agricultural engineer oryourveterinarian for specific recommendations 
for your operation. Animals should always have the opportunity to rest in the shade. 

Dry, clean bedding keeps animals dry and insulates the udder against cold temperatures 
and pathogens. Appropriate bedding materials and manure removal help prevent mastitis. 
Bedding should be of sufficient quantity and changed often enough to prevent animal waste 
from creating wet unsanitary conditions. Bedding malerial that is absorbent or well-drained, 
free of toxic chemicals or residues, and of a type not readily eaten by the animals minimizes 
injuries to the animal and to the caretaker. Any permanent stall surfaces, including rubber-filled 
mats, should be cushioned with dry bedding. 
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Flooring 


Mud 


Social 

environment 


Hospital 

facilities 


Breeding 

facilities 


24 


Roughened, nonabrasive flooring prevents animals from slipping, which can result in 
broken legs or crippling injuries. Skid-resistant working surfaces reduce injuries and in- 
crease mobility to water and feed, are easily cleaned and maintained, and must keep their 
non-slip characteristic after cletuiing, scraping, or wear (UC Davis, Stuli, 1998). 

When concrete flooring is used, it can be roughened by making grooves. The dairy in- 
dustry standard is to score concrete with grooves 3/8 inch deep, 1/2 inch wide, and approxi- 
mately three to four inches apart. The grooves should be designed in a pattern to prevent 
slipping; a diamond pattern is reconunended for high-traffic areas. Using a proper mix of 
concrete and setting of the surface texture will do much to prevent cows slipping and the 
wearing of animals’ feet (Albright, 1994). 

Regarding animal well-being, there are limited data on long-term effects of keeping 
dairy cattle continuously on concrete floors. It is common practice to move cows from con- 
crete to dirt lots or p^ture at least during their nonlactating period (Albright, 1994). The rates 
of detection and duration of estrus are higher for cows on dirt lots than for those on concrete 
(Britt et al,, 1986). 

Mud represents a significant physical obstacle with animal health consequences. Pro- 
ducers who make an effort to keep cows out of mud will increase the animals’ productivity 
and reduce the risk of infection to feet and udders. Mud decreases the animals' ability to ob- 
tain feed and water. It also increases the animals' nutritional needs, because when animals 
move through mud, they use energy and protein. Animals should not stand in mud over their 
dew claw. All animals should have the opportunity to lie down on dry areas. 

The social environment of dairy animals is important because the cows operate within 
a herd structure and follow a leader. Lactating cows are moved and handled daily. Cows 
are gregarious and usually do not like to be isolated. They are creatures of habit and do not 
like new situations (UC Davis, 1998). Where possible, producers should manage the animals’ 
physical environment to allow animals in stanchions or stalls to view one another and ani- 
mal care personnel. Handling several cows or calves together rather than individually will 
ease movement, lessen stress and anxiety, and require less restraint for medical treatment or 
artificial insemination (Albright, 1994). 

Producers can reduce aggression in an established herd by minimizing changes to its 
composition and by controlling the manner in which new animals are introduced to the herd 
(Albright, 1994). 

A hospital pen is recommended for isolation and treatment of sick animals. Locking 
stanchions make observation and treatment easier. Animals should not be restrained for 
more than two hours in a locking stall (goal, no more than one hour). All animals should be 
observed daily (at a minimum), and any that are sick or injured should be treated promptly 
(UC Davis, Stull, 1998; Veenhuizen and Graves, 1994). 

Breeding facilities should enable a caretaker to restrain with minimal effort a cow that 
is in heal. Heat detection is important. Poor identification can cause extended days to first 
service and result in economic loss (Nebel, 1996). As an aid in heat detection, heifers and cows 
in a dry lot operation may be placed in self-locking fence line stanchions daily to check tail 
chalk or heat mount detectors. Cattle found to be in heat are usually bred at this lime, using 
artificial insemination. Animals on pasture or in pens without stanchions are observed and 
then bred in a restraining chute. 

When natural service is used, the facility must have dry and secure flooring to prevent 
the cow and bull from slipping. Bulls are potentially dangerous animals. Individuals work- 
ing on dairies using natural service must exercise caution anytime they are working around a 
bull. Breeding bulls may be housed in open corrals or free-stall bams with lactating cows. 
When pasture breeding is practiced, bulls remain on open pasture. Corral fences and gates 
used for the milking herd are usually adequate for bulls. Likewise, shade, free stalls, water 
access, and feed bunk space requirements that are adequate for lactating cows are usually 
satisfactory for bulls. 

Before acceptance into an artificial insemination program, bulls are often housed indi- 
vidually in pens. The pais should provide adequate space for the bull to move freely (rise, 
stand, walk, and lie down) and provide protection from mud and rain. The interior should be 
safe for the animal and attendants, with no protruding pipes or sharp edges. As a safety fac- 
tor, the facility design should allow attendants to feed and water the animal without entering 
the bull pen. Al semen may provide the opportunity for producers to improve their herd and 
be more competitive and economical than natural services (Virginia Cooperative Extension, 1999, 
UC Davis, Stuli, 1998). 
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Properly designed and maintained facilities operated by trained personnel greatly 
facilitate efficient movement of animals. Fences and gates shoidd be made of strong, smooth 
material and be devoid of sharp objects that can cut, puncture, or bruise an animal. Their 
height and ground clearance should prevent animals from trymg to go over or under them. 

Fences should hold animals in designated areas. Corrals, holding pens, and feeding ar- 
eas are generally permanently fenced, whereas temporary electric fences are often used 
around pastures. 

Gates should let an animal easily pass through. It is beneficial to locate gates in the 
comers of pens. Install them to swing inward and outward so that the animals can easily en- 
ter or leave the pen. The latching mechanism on gates should be foolproof so that animals 
cannot open the gate. The latching mechanism on a stationary post must not create a sharp 
point when the gate is open, because this could injure passing animals. 

Signs to watch for in dairy animals: 

• Behavior when leaving or entering the bam (i.e., rush to leave, reluctant to return). Summary 

• Injuries, abrasions, or lacerations. 

• Cows' use of free stalls, shade, feeders, waterers. 

• Cows' ease or difficulty in changing posture. 

• Cows’ ease of walking in facility; good fooling. 

• Cleanliness of cows. 

• Ability of cows to mount or stand to be mounted. 

Signs to watch for in the animals* environment: 

• Bedding condition (should be dry and clean to prevent the transmission 

of bacteria or other disease agents to animals and to improve animal comfort). 

• Flooring condition (traction remaining; absence of holes in flooring; 
absence of standing water). 

• Materials that can impair the animals' health and safety (e.g., nails and other loose 
hardware that can be swallowed, toxic substances, wood treated with preservatives, sharp 
objects in pens). 

• Standing water and muddy areas, excessive manure 

• Unnecessary items in facilities. 

• Absence of feed or presence of stale feed in the bunks or mangers. 

• Water cleanliness. 

Free stalls Management Tips 

• Animals should always be able to find a free stall (i.e., do not have more than 1 20 animals 
for every 100 stalls). 

• Clean the bedding regularly and effectively clean alleys daily. 

• Remove and replace sand or sawdust that is contaminated with pathogens or noxious 
substances and disinfect the area. Clean mats or mattresses as needed. 

Stanchions or tie stalls 

• Remove manure regularly and disinfect effectively. Cow trainers and gutter grates help 
keep stalls and cows clean. 

• Frequently turn cows out (daily) of the stanchions or tie stalls to aid in heat detection, 
provide feed and exercise, and facilitate other management activities. 

Corrals 


Restraint 
facilities: 
gates and fences 


• Design shades and corrals to prevent wet, muddy conditions. Groom corrals as needed. 

• To keep corrals, alleyways, and other high traffic areas clean, scrape and/or flush at regular 
intervals, and scrape or flush concrete alleys on a regular basis. 

• Design with proper slope and drainage. 

Pasture 

• Manage stocking rates tluough rotational grazing or other means to reduce the 
challenge of potential pathogens and parasites. Some pathogenic microbes survive in 
manure and other organic material for years. Overgrazing increases the likelihood of 
plants being ingested that are contaminated with manure and parasites. 

Breeding facilities 

• Design facilities to contain the cow during breeding, protect her from injury, and enable a 
caretaker to restrain a cow in heat with minimal effort 

• If natural service is used, the flooring must be dry and secure to prevent the cow and bull 
from slipping. 

• Never trust a dairy bull and always have an escape route. 



mal Science Societies, 1999) 
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Dairy Nutritional Care: Watering and Feeding 


Feed nutritional 
quality 


Feeders or 
feed bunks 


Animals should have access to feed and water on a daily basis, in a consistent manner, 
on a regular schedule, and according to their specific requirements. The National Research 
Council (NCR) has established requirements for growing, lactating, and pregnant dairy cattle 
(National Research Council, Nutrient Requirements of Dairy Cattle, 2001). 

Fresh, clean water is even more important to animals than nutritious forages and con- 
centrates. Nonlactating cows consume 3 to 15 pounds of water per pound of dry matter con- 
sumed, depending on environmental temperature. Lactating cows consume 2 to 3 pounds of 
water per pound of milk produced plus that required for maintenance. High-producing lactat- 
ing cows need continuous access to clean, fresh water immediately after milking. For other 
classes of animals, when continuous access is impossible, make water available for thirty 
minutes at least twice daily. More frequent watering may be necessary, depending on the 
cow’s feed intake and milk production and the weather. Water must be prevented from freez- 
ing in cold weather (Murphy et al., 1983). Typically weaned heifers (Holsteins) consume 2 to 
3.5 gallons of water per day; five-month-old heifers 3.8 to 4.6 gallons per day; 15 to 18- 
month-old heifers 7.3 to 9.6 gallons per day; and 18 to 24-month-old heifers 7.3 to 9.6 gal- 
lons. (Dairy Reference Manual. Penn Stale University, 1995). 

Access to waterers — large tanks, troughs, buckets, or fountains — is essential for cattle 
to satisfy their needs for water. Waterers should be convenient for the animals to reach on 
demand, and there should be enough waterere to accommodate the number of animals in the 
herd or lot (Hoehne et. al., 1994). Locating split pipe waterers along the alley leading away from 
milking parlor is popular. 

Feed considerations include nutritional quality and quantity, feed bunk design, and 
proper feed storage. Advances in ruminant nutrition science (NRC requirements) have 
greatly improved animal production. To benefit from such research, producers must monitor 
feed quality and nutrient content of feed components. They should evaluate their methods to 
assure that their feeding program meets the basic nutritional requirements for the animals’ 
maintenance, growth, production, and reproduction. Managers should (1) check that feed and 
feed ingredients are carefully mixed and formulated according to the animals' dietary needs; 
(2) periodically weigh the amount of feed being offered to the animals; (3) adjjust rations to 
assure the correct content of protein, energy, and micronutrients in feed whenever forages 
are changed; and (4) adjust diets to provide for production level. In addition, feed equality 
should be checked to see if it matches the manufacturer’s statement. Qualified nutntional 
consultants normally assist in formulating rations that economically meet nutritional require- 
ments of animals. 

Fence line feeding or feed bunks should give animals easy access to the feed. The ani- 
mals' comfort in eating is more important in the design of feeders than the method in which 
they are fed. The daily removal of feeds not consumed will ensure freshness of feed, prevent 
mold and spoilage, and aid in insect control. This is a particularly important practice when 
high-moisture feeds such as silage are used, A smooth feeding surface will facilitate cleaning 
and should enhance dry matter intake. Feeding at floor level reduces feed tossing behavior 
and feed wastage. Feeding with the cow's head down increases saliva output (Albright 1993). 

Feeders should be far enough from waterers to minimize contami- 
nation of water. They should provide 24 to 30 inches of bunk 
space per cow to allow every animal uninterrupted feeding. Feed 
HL should be pushed up several times daily. 

Heifer nutrition is very critical, and adequate bunk space 
i i.if-v should be available so all heifers can eat simultaneously. The rec- 

‘ ' ‘ V ommended bunk space for calves 4 to 1 1 months of age is 6 

;1 ' inches, calves 12 to 17 months is 12 inches, and heifers over 18 

months of age is 18 inches each at the feed bunk. (Dairy Heifer Pro- 
duction, Penn State University, 2000). 
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Safely store bulk supplies of feed in appropriately designed areas to avoid moisture, 
vermin, bacterial, or fungal contamination. Proper labeling of storage containers or areas, 
controliing moisture, and using an effective program of vermin control will help assure 
maintenance of feed quality and safety. Make sure medicated feeds are stored separately and 
labeled properly. Store toxic compounds outside of the feed storage area and outside of the 
animals’ sleeping area. Feed should be covered, and access to birds and animals should be 
restricted. 

Sanitation of eating areas will improve if caretakers check them several times each 
day and remove any feed not eaten. Footing should be firm and dry in watering areas. Ani- 
mals should not be able to wade in drinking water. Water should be fresh and free of harm- 
ful contaminants, especially human and animal waste, which could introduce pathogens into 
the human food chain. Feed rejected by lactating cows should not be fed to replacement heif- 
ers. 

Body Condition 
Scoring 
in Dairy Cattie 

Early lactation Mid Lactation Lafa lactation Dry Pariod 


27 



3.5-3.75 Z.Z5-2.5 Z.5-3.0 3.0-3.5 3.5-3.75 


Ocsirwt Ikxly Cundiiion Score 



Reprinted with permixsion from Elanco Animal Health, 1997 

Achieving growth targets for heifers and monitoring change in body condition during 
gestation and lactation is very important. Body condition can change rapidly at and after 
calving and should be used to guide ration changes (Roche Animal Nutrition and Health. 1993). 


Feed storage 


Sanitation of 
eating areas 
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Summary 

Signs to watch for in dairy animals; 

• Each animal’s access to feed and water 

• Animals' approach to and use of waterers 

• Percentage of the day the cows are eating at the feed bunk 

• Percentage of the cows in a feeding group that can eat at the same time 

• Inappropriate or rapid change in body score 


Signs to watch for in the animals* environment: 

• Condition of feeders, waterers, and surrounding area 

• Feeding space per cow 

• Storage of feed in a clean, dry area 

• Management of silos 

• Presence of rodents or birds 

• Dry, nonslip flooring and lanes 

Management Tips 

Feeding area can be made more comfortable by: 

• Location 

• Self-locking headiocks (stanchions) 

• Length in proportion to the number of animals eating at one time 

• Type of materials and condition of the approach 

• Exposure of the feed and the animals to the elements 

• Shade 


Hygiene and safety 

• Regularly check waterers for supply and cleanliness (at least annually) 

• Annually test water for impurities or contaminants 

• Periodically check farm-raised feedstuffs for nitrates, mycotoxins, and 
other soil- or climate-induced problems 

• Monitor medicated feeds and other purchased feedstuffs for foreign 
substances that can cause harmful residues and for violative residues that could be 
accidentally introduced into milk and meat 

• Monitor body score regularly 

Resources 

National Research Council, Nutrient Requirements of Dairy Cattle, 2001 

Dairy Reference Manual Penn Slate University, 1995 

Dairy Heifer Production, Penn State University, 2000 
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Evaluating Milking Procedures and Equipment 

The safety, comfort, and hygiene of the cows and the people woricing with them are 
critical during milking. Reference to the National Mastitis Council’s (NMC) comprehensive 
mastitis prevention and milking management program can help achieve good milking re- 
sults. (See NMC milking procedure recommendations under summary and management 
tips.) 

Training of personnel should include disinfection and sanitation requirements, how to 
avoid undermilking or overmilking cows, and the correct use of milking equipment. Incor- 
rect removal of milking units, for example, may threaten udder health. Individuals milking 
the cows should keep Aemselves clean and avoid changing their routine. 

Hands should be thoroughly washed with soap and water before and during milking. 
Clean, dry hands minimize the spread of pathogens from cow to cow. When checking for 
mastitis, strip foremilk into a strip cup. Never strip foremilk into the hands or onto the floor 
because this could spread mastitis to other cows. Rubber gloves are recommended, but 
hands should still be washed periodically. 

Reducing stress to the cow, particularly at milking time, helps to maximize milk yield. 
An effective preparation routine will help overcome any negative effects of stress experi- 
enced by the cow before or during milking. When a dairy cow is frightened or excited or ex- 
periences pain, she releases hormones into the bloodstream that interfere with her milk let- 
down and reduce resistance to mastitis and other diseases. Therefore, a consistent routine for 
bringing cows and milking machines together is essential. Gates and restraining equipment 
should operate smoothly, quietly, and sifely. Waiting time should be consistent for each 
milking and kept as short as possible. The preparation routine that signals the beginning of 
milking should be pleasant to the cow and consistent. The routine should include checking 
for abnormal milk and thorough cleaning and drying of the teats. Avoid medical examina- 
tions or unpleasant experiences from being associated with the place of milking. Teat ends 
should be inspected and scored frequently. 

The milking facility — whether it be in stanchions or in a milking parlor — must have 
clean floors with good traction and proper illumination if it is to be hygienic and safe. 
Grooved floors will prevent the cow from slipping. The facility should be designed and op- 
erated to meet or exceed Grade A dairy standards (Pasteurized Milk Ordinance, 1999). 

The pre-milking holding area on farms with miUdng parlors is the place of highest ani- 
mal density on the farm and of the greatest opportunity for injury. Consequently, it is impor- 
tant that prevention of injury be considered in the design of the holding area’s flooring, 
space, sidewalls, and entrance to the milking parlor. 

Milking equipment should be regularly maintained and checked for vacuum level, pul- 
sation rate, and pulsation ratio. Equipment should also be checked for stray voltage if un- 
usual behavior is exhibited or milk production drops. Portable equipment should be main- 
tained to Grade A dairy standards of efficiency and sanitation. Equipment must be cleaned 
between milkings, and deposits of mineral, milk fat, and protein must be removed. Cleaning 
by hot water, disinfectant, or other chemical agents is effective. Neglecting to wash equip- 
ment even once can cause the next shipment of milk to fail the quality tests performed on 
every milk shipment. Carefully review milk test results for any signs of improper equipment 
function. 

Udder sanitation is essential to prevent mastitis and maintain udder health. All teats 
and surrounding parts of the udder should be clean and dry before milking. Many high-pro- 
ducing herds use a pre-dip when preparing cows for milking. Milking wet teats may cause 
mastitis and lower milk quality. If water alone is used for cleaning (not recommended), it 
should be of high quality because the presence of microbes in wash water has been impli- 
cated in mastitis outbreaks. To eliminate transmission of mastitis-causing organisms, dry 
teats with individual cloth or paper towels rather than community cloths or sponges. Cloth 
towels are soft and absorbent and do not create a waste disposal problem, but they must be 
washed and sanitized between use. Never use a towel on more than one cow. 

After the milking unit is removed, dip or sjwuy at least the lower one-third of each teat 
with an approved teat dip. Many commercially available teat dips are known to reduce new 
infections by more than 50 percent. Check with your veterinarian or the dealer for research 
results that verily the effectiveness of the product you use. Teat dip cups must be maintained 
in a clean and sanitary matmer as well. Never pour the remaining dip back into the original 
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container. Discard dip when it becomes cloudy or contaminated with bedding or manure. 
Thoroughly clean cups before refilling with fresh dip. Teat spraying or foaming is an accept- 
able alternative to teat dipping (Recommended Milking Procedures, NMC, 1993). 

Another way to reduce the spread of m^titis from cow to cow is by milking cows in 
this order: (1) first-lactation cows, (2) second- and later-lactation cows with low somatic cell 
counts, (3) cows with high somatic cell counts, and (4) cows with clinical mastitis. It is rec- 
ognized that other economic factors or facility constraints may make this difficult and neces- 
sitate a different milking sequence. 

Extra precaution should be taken when milking sick cows. Only skilled, properly 
trained milkers should milk the cows to insure proper milking procedures are applied. To 
prevent the spread of infection to other cows, it is strongly recommended that only dispos- 
able towels be used to clean the udder. After milking, the teats should be dipped with disin- 
fectant rather than sprayed. This will ensure the entire teats are covered {Kirk and .fardon, UC 
Davis Veterinary Medicine Extension). 

Summary Signs to watch for in dairy animals: 

• Behavior (contented vs. aggressive or vocal) while in the holding area or during 
milking preparation 

• Swelling, inflammation, or hardening of the udder 

• Abnormal milk (high somatic cell count) 

• Somatic cell count over 200,000 (National Mastitis Council) 

Signs to watch for in the animals^ environment: 

• Unsafe conditions (e.g., sharp edges and other protrusions, slippery floors, 
inadequate lighting) 

• Indications that liners and inflations of milking equipment need to be changed 
(e.g., liners slipping or squawking) 

Management Tips * Deposits of minerals, milk fat, or protein on milking units 

Milking procedures recommended by the National Mastitis Council: 

• Provide a clean, stress-free environment for cows. 

• Check foremilk and udder for mastitis. 

• Wash teats with an udder sanitizing solution. 

• Dry teats completely with a sanitary towel. 

• Attach milking unit within one minute after the start of stimulation (i.e., as soon as 
the teats are full of milk). 

• Adjust milking units as neccss^ for proper alignment. 

• Shut off vacuum before removing unit. 

• After unit removal, dip or spray teats with a product that destroys organisms on 
teats and eliminates existing teat canal infections. 

Mastitis prevention practices (additional techniques that can reduce infections): 

• Train animal caretakers in proper milking procedures (consider videotaping 
milking). 

• Regularly change milking machine liners and inflations. 

• Establish a consistent milking routine. 

• Prevent frostbite after postmilking disinfection when needed. 

• Clean milking equipment. 

• Isolate cows with mastitis; use separate equipment or milk last. 

• Ensure that persons servicing milking equipment are qualified. 

• Use tested and proven premilking sanitation, as well as 
pre- and postmilking teat dip practices. 

• Routinely treat nonlactating cows with an approved product. 

• Observe proper techniques and sanitary practices when making 
intramammary infusions. 

Resources 
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A Practical Look at Environmental Mastitis. (National Mastitis Council Recommended Milking 
Procedures Factsheet, NMC. 1993, Revised 10/97) 

Kirk and Jardon, UC Davis Veterinary Medicine Extension 
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Transporting and Handling Animals 


The animals' comfort and safety, as well as the caret^er’s safety, are the primary con- 
cerns associated with animal well-being when handling and transporting dairy animals. Pro- 
ducers must ensure that animal caretakers are trained and qualified in proper handling tech- 
niques and in the appropriate use of restraint equipment. Abuse when using any handling 
device must not be tolerated. In addition, producers should ensure that an adequate number 
of caretakers are available to perform assigned tasks. Injuries can be prevented if facilities 
are properly designed and maintained. 

Animals should be handled quietly but firmly at all times. Routine contact with humans 
from birth on, including regular gentle handling, will reduce fear and flight distance, make 
observation and treatment easier, and enhance animal well-being and productivity. Cattle 
should be moved at a slow walk, particularly if the weather is hot or humid and if the floor- 
ing is slippery. It is particularly important to control the herd’s speed in lanes and alleyways 
to prevent crowding or crushing at comers, gates, and other narrow places in a facility 
(Grandin, 2000). 

To prevent startling of cattle when approaching from the back, a gentle voice is calm- 
ing. Cattle have panoramic vision, except directly behind them. 

Moving animals needs to be done calmly. Do not force animals to move faster than a 
walk. Excited animals have increased levels of hormones which can reduce the quality of 
milk and meat and increase susceptibility to disease (UC Davis, Smll, 1998). 


Animal handling 


Animals should be restrained by equipment appropriate for the procedure. Use of 

flags, plastic paddles, and a stick with ribbon attached to it are appropriate for handling ani- 
mals that refuse to move through facilities, but only if minimal force is applied. Any force 
used must be applied calmly. Dairy animals are creatures of habit and can sense when some- 
thing different is happening or about to happen. Excessive or routine slapping or prodding 
indicates an underlying problem that requires management attention and correction. The 
problem could be (1) the caretaker may be too anxious or inadequately trained in proper ani- 
mal handling techniques, (2) the facility may be designed improperly, or (3) the animal may 
be sick or injured. The first problem may be corrected by additional training so the caretaker 
understands animal behavior and uses acceptable handling techniques. Addressing the facil- 
ity design problem may be as simple as completing mechanical improvements on fences and 
gates or making general repairs (Grandin, 2000). 

In all cases, use the least amount of force necessary to control the animal and still en- 
sure the safety of herdmates and caretakers. Aggressive behaviors in dairy cattle can be 
modified and their impact reduced by using acceptable practices and restraint devices (e.g., 
palpation rails, head chutes, squeeze chutes, and stanchions). Self-locking manger stalls are 
less traumatic for cows, because they are treated in familiar surroundings. Preferably use 
versions equipped with emergency releases. (Palmer. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 2002). 


Animal 

restraint 

equipment 
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Loading 

and 

unloading 

animals 


Animals should be loaded and unloaded for transit in a manner that minimizes 
stress and anxiety. The process of being moved, especially if it involves a loading chute, is 
frightening to most animals. Three measures should be taken: (I) train caretakers in proper 
loading and unloading practices, (2) properly locate and design loading areas, and, (3) mini- 
mize the number of directional changes an animal must take (Grandin, 2000). 

Caretakers should observe proper loading densities and plan to load or unload animals 
at the time of day that is best for moving the animals. Animals grouped together for the first 
time should not be crowded or otherwise stressed. Sufficient labor and appropriate equip- 
ment should be available for loading or unloading animals. Sick or injured animals require 
special handling. Animals should be transported before they become infirm. See Chapter 9 
for more details. 

Loading areas should be located near hospital pens and roads and be accessible in all 
kinds of weather. Loading ramps should not exceed a twenty-five degree angle. Ramps 
should provide nonslip flooring for good footing. They should be equipped with wing gates 
and a self-aligning bumper to prevent animals from stepping down between the ramp and 
the truck or from getting stuck between the side of a chute and the truck. If at all possible, 
eliminate the use of inclined loading chutes. 

Loading and unloading facilities should be designed to minimize the number of direc- 
tional changes an animal must take. Animals should not be forced to walk toward apparent 
dangers that are likely to cause fear, such as a change in light intensity. Because of poor 
depth perception, cattle have difficulty discriminating between a shadow or a hole in the 
ground and hence cattle will balk at shadows. Because cattle have wide-angle panoramic vi- 
sion and poor depth perception, facilities should have curved paths, be uniformly illumi- 
nated, and be a uniform color and texture to avoid sharp contrasts and shadows that may im- 
pede cattle flow. Single-file chutes, crowding pens, and other areas where cattle are crowded 
should have high, solid fences to prevent the animals from observing people, vehicles, and 
other distracting moving objects outside the facility (Grandin, 1988). 


Use of general anesthesia. Only a licensed veterinarian should administer a general 
anesthetic. The anesthetic is normally injected in the tail head area. Dairy staff should be 
prepared to assist the animal as the anesthetic takes effect. Staff should be present when the 
animal recovers. Be sure that the animal has sufficient traction to prevent slipping and fall- 
ing during the recovery period. 


Transportation 

factors 


Transportation factors related to animal well-being include facilities that are safe and 
comfortable to the animal, in-transit care provided by knowledgeable crews and drivers, uni- 
formity of the animals loaded, and duration of the trip. 


Moving young stock. Calves should be handled gently. Young calves may be moved 
in wheel barrels, by carrying, or by assisting their own walking. Proper training of employ- 
ees and/or family members is important. Never pull or force the animals to move by grab- 
bing ears, tail, or one leg. Electric prods, whips, or loud noises should be avoided. 


Vehicles 
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Trucks and trailers have an impact on animal care. Even though transport vehicles are 
not stationary, they are facilities that require the same type of safety and comfort features of 
other facilities. These include (1) sides high enough to prevent animals from jumping over 
them, (2) nonslip flooring that provides secure footing (avoid abrasive floor and wall sur- 
faces), (3) ventilation adequate for the weather conditions, (4) proper bedding (to protect 
animals from weather extremes), and (5) adequate (vehicle) covering to protect animals 
from adverse weather. 

Providing shade, wetting animals, and bedding trucks with damp sand will protect ani- 
mals in transit from heat stress. Truck flooring should be clean and covered with sand to 
prevent slipping, and it then may be covered with clean, dry bedding. To protect animals 
from cold stress, provide wind protection from the front of the truck and use bedding mate- 
rial with high thermal insulative properties, such as chopped straw, to prevent body heat loss 
to the truck floor. Trucks with tight sides should have exhaust stacks that prevent the ani- 
mals from being exposed to fumes. 
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In-transit care will prevent animal injuries^ bruises, aid carcass damage, which ulti- 
mately discount the animals' market value as well as impair their well-being. Transport 
crews should be knowledgeable about animal care expectations and skilled in handling ani- 
mals properly. Chances for injuries are reduced when animals on a truck are confined in 
several smaller groups. Animals should be shipped in groups of uniform weight and species 
when possible. Weak or unhealthy animals should be segregated from healthy ones during 
loading and during transit; care should be provided for their special needs (see Chapter 9). 
To avoid the possibility of calves being bom in market channels, animals showing signs of 
calving should not be shipped. 

An adequate amount of time for the trip should be allotted to include periodic checking 
of the condition of the animals. Drivers should start and stop the vehicle smoothly and slow 
down for curves and comers. If an animal falls in transit, it should be helped to its feet and 
possibly segregated from the other animals for the rest of the trip. Provisions for water must 
be made, and provisions for feed should be made if the trip takes more than 24 hours. 

AH workers and handlers should be properly 
trained in handUng dairy animals and should have a 
basic understanding of typical dairy cattle behavior. 
Having a concept of the animal's flight zone, or the 
animal’s "personal space", can be a valuable tool 
when moving them. Flightly or high-tempered ani- 
mals will move away when a person enters the 
animal's flight zone or radius around the circle as 
shown in the diagram. Calmer animals will have 
smaller flight zones. 



MCirr OF UUMCE 


In-transit care 


Flight zone 


Grandin, T., Bcbavioral Principles of 
1999 


Summary 


Signs to watch for in dairy animals: 

• Aggressive or nervous behavior 

• Health condition prior to, during, and after transport 

• Animals that are, or are likely to become, nonambulatory should not go 
through the normal marketing process (See Chapter 9 for details). 


Signs to watch for in the handling facilities: 

• Fencing material (around permanent enclosure, around pasture or other 
temporary grazing area) 

• Condition and strength of fences 

• Smoothness of material 

• Height 

• Ground clearance 

• Overall design that is animal friendly 


Signs to 


watch for in transit: 

Smooth starting, stopping, driving 

Adequate time and number of caretakers 

for the job at hand 

Checking animals during transit 

Route taken 

Bedding 

Condition and ventilation of vehicle 
Provision for sudden changes in the weather 
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Use transportation crews that are knowledgeable about animal well-being 
Management Tips concerns. 

• Find out if the crews are trained about animal well-being concerns. 

• Provide instructions as to the care expected during transit. 

Recommended Area Allowance in Transportation Accommodations: 

Note: Greater or lesser density increases the possibility of injury (Grandin, 1992). 


Body Weight 

(lb) 


No. of animals per linear foot 
of truck floor (7.7 ft wide) 


For example, (12' length) X (1.2) = 14 four-hundred-pound animals 


Agriculture, 1992) 
Grandin, Livestock I 
Grandin, Livestock I 
Grandin, Livestock 1 
Grandin, Livestock ' 


a, a video (National Institute for Animal 


University of Wisconsin-Madison, Palmer, 2002. 


"ranspoft (CAD International, 1993) 
franspoft (CABI Publishing, 2000) 

S (National Institute for Animal Agriculture, 1 988) 
£ (National Instiwte for Animal Agriculture, 1992) 
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Birth and Management of Calves 

Management for quality is important. An appropriate environment and facilities, proper 
nutrition, and careful handling maximizes each calf s economic contribution to the herd 
through ^e improved health and well-being of the calf. 

Bulls are evaluated for calving ease by the National Association of Animal Breeders. 
Bulls known to sire small calves should be considered for use when breeding heifers. To 
minimize the possibility of calving difficulty, ensure tiiat heifers are of adequate size prior to 
breeding (calve at 22-24 months of age). Bulls known to sire calves that will cause difficult 
calving should be avoided. 

A clean, dry, well-lit, well-ventilated calving area has many health benefits for birth 
of calves. Wet, dirty calving areas foster the growth of bacteria that can invade the newborn 
calf s navel or mouth and create a disease load that overwhelms the calf s immune system. A 
separate calving area (maternity pen or paddock) that is designed to be comfortable, func- 
tional, and hygienic allows for close observation of the cow and easier, more effective assis- 
tance at calving. Patience and gentle firmness in handling calves and cows generates a better 
response than does force. Calves should be removed from the cow immediately to prevent 
transmission of diseases such as Johne’s. (Do not allow calf to suckle.) Pens, corrals, or pad- 
docks should be cleaned between calvings. 

Calves should be protected from extreme temperatures, wind, drafts, and precipitation 
during periods of inclement weather. During cold weather, ventilation in houses for newborn 
calves should maintain acceptable air quality in terms of water vapor and other pollutants 
without chilling the animals. Avoid drafts or direct breezes on young animals. A dry calf 
protected from wind can endure lower temperatures. Blankets are often used to keep a small 
calf warm, which will limit the amount of energy the calf uses to stay warm. Air temperature 
in the housing area should be above the point at which manure freezes and should be high 
enou^ to prevent water, waterers, and water pipes from freezing. 

Calves are moved from maternity pens to individual pens or hutches (at least 4' by 6') 
for separate confinement until approximately 5 weeks of age. Calves are then moved to 
larger pens holding small groups or to supernutches (which are portable pens normally lo- 
cated in a pastiue area, which provide feed, water, and shelter). Calves are grouped by age 
and weight. Calves 90 to 1 50 days of age are generally housed in larger groups (Bickert et, al., 
1994) (Raising Quality Replacement Heifer — A Guide to Best Management Practices, 2001). The typical 
weaning age is 45 to 55 days. 

Dip navels In disinfectant as soon as possible after birth. If the umbilical cord is not 
severeti immediately after birth, it may be tied two to three inches from the calf s body. Wet 
cords are entry points for pathogens into the calf s body. The most effective preventive treat- 
ment is to dip the navel repeatedly into a solution of chlorhexidine or 2% iodine (use 7% 
tincture of iodine if you want to cauterize the navel). Repeat the process daily until the um- 
bilical cord is dry (Walter-Toews, et al, 1986). Temperature of calf is taken frequently the first 
two weeks to guide care, 

Providing an adequate volume of high-quality colostrum is critical to calf health be- 
cause calves depend on colostmm for immune protection. Colostrum is the milk produced by 
the cow prior to and during the first few days after calving. Colostrum collected within the 
first six hours after calving contains antibodies to protect the calf from certain diseases. Ad- 
equate passive transfer of immunity is the single most important factor to preclude illness of 
young calves. Failure to receive colostrum within 30 to 60 minutes often results in fatal ill- 
ness or lower health status. 

Another benefit of colostrum is that it increases a calf s tolerance to cold temperatures. 
A calf housed in dry, individual shelter with protection from wind and drafts (e.g., pens or 
hutches) and fed colostrum can tolerate temperatures as low as -27 degrees Fahrenheit (as 
opposed to about 50 degrees Fahrenheit in the absence of colostrum) (Jorgenson et at., 1970; 
Webster, et al., 1970; Arave, 1993). During extremely cold weather, calves should be provided ad- 
ditional colostrum. 

To achieve these benefits, calves must be fed four quarts or more of high-quality colos- 
trum. The first feeding should occur as soon as possible after birth, preferably within one 
hour. Use an esophageal tube feeder if necessary (Wisconsin Herd Health Workir^ Group, 2001). 

Colostrum quality should be determined pnor to feeding it to calves. High-quality co- 
lostrum contains high levels of specific proteins, including antibodies. The source of colos- 
trum used in hand feeding calves is from tested older cows (Raising Quality Replacement Heifer— 
A Guide to Best Management Practices, 2001). The amount of immunoglobulin in colostrum tends to 
increase with the lactation number of the cow. The amount of protein can be estimated with 


Calving area 


Nutritional care: 
colostrum and 
feed 
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a hydrometer, an instrument that measures the amount of solids (e.g., protein) in a liquid 
(Mechor, et al., 1992; Pritchett, et al., 1991; Pritchett, et al., 1994; Quigley, et ai., 1993). 

If the colostrum from the dam of a calf is tested and found to have insufficient quality for 
a newborn, it can be used for calves two days of age or older. Also, colostrum from the calf s 
own dam should not be used if the cow has a contagious disease, because the colostrum may 
transfer certain diseases from cow to calf. Avoid using milk that is mastitic or bloody or con- 
tains antibiotic residue. Substitute the discard milk with other milk or a high-quality milk re- 
placer {e.g., one that has die protein source primarily from milk or milk by-products). 

Calves may be fed with a nipple bottle or nipple pail. A calf s suckling reflex assists in 
closure of its esophageal groove. Special attention to cleaning nipples will be necessary. 

Clean bottles, buckets, and equipment with soap and water after each feeding. Use of an 
esophageal tube-feeder may not have the same desirable result, but is the next best alternative 
to natural or nipple feeding. When an esophageal tube-feeder is used, only persons adequately 
trained in its use should feed the calves. 

Within a week after birth, the young calves to be retained on the dairy should be offered 
a palatable, high-quality starter ration (no forage). At six to eight weeks of age, the calves 
should be able to handle a concentrate mix and should be given small offerings of high-qual- 
ity alfalfa or grass hay. A sound nutritional program will ensure that calves reach their genetic 
potential and that any problems later in the mature animals will be avoided (National Research 
Council. 2001), Calves will undergo changes as they switch from a milk/Hquid diet to become 
fully developed ruminant animals utilizing dry feed (Raising Quality Replacement Heifer -A Guide to 
Best Management Practices, 2001). Calves must have continuous access to fresh water that is free 
of contaminants or pollutants. The heifer rations should meet 2001 National Research Council 
net energy and net protein requirements for maintenance and gain by mature body weight (Na- 
tional Research Council, 200!). 

Bull calves destined for Al service may require special care. Owners should check with 
the Al organization intere.sted in their animal for specific health requirements or calf manage- 
ment instructions. This may include items such as a specific vaccination program and sugges- 
tions on how to reduce exposure to disease -producing organisms. 

Once the calves have a dry navel and can walk without assistance, they can be marketed 
and transported off the dairy. Bull calves that are soid/removed from the dairy at one day old 
for veal or beef animals need to be well cared for, be dry, have iodine applied to their navels, 
and have received colostrum at birth (UC Davis, Stuii, 1998). Some bull calves are slaughtered 
for food at less titan two weeks of age and less than 1 50 pounds. These calves are known as 
bob veal. In some regions of the country, as high as 95 percent of the bull calves are trans- 
ported from the dairy farm to dairy-beef or veal (special-fed) farms where they are fed until 
ready for slaughter. Veal producers feed calves a milk formula until they reach a finished 
wei^t of more than 400 pounds (18 weeks). These calves are called special-fed calves (also 
fancy veal calves, formula-fed veal calves, or milk-fed veal calves). Dairy-beef producers 
feed calves grain, hay, and processed feeds; these calves are called grain-fed calves. 

Calves sell best if they weigh at least 95 pounds, have no signs of sickness or structural 
defects, walk normally and without assistance, are reasonably well muscled, and have dry na- 
vels. Calves that have diarrhea or are light-weight, stressed, or mishandled hurt the industry 
and cause financial losses for producers. Calves are more likely to become nonambulatory 
during marketing and transportation if they are not given adequate amounts of high-quality 
colostrum (and it they are less than two days old). Nonambulatory calves are difficult to 
handle properly, have little economic value, and create potential public image problems for 
the industry. 

Ideally, calves being transported directly to market from the dairy of origin, should have 
no intermediate market stops. The animal in transit and the entire industry benefit from all ap- 
propriate early-care measures-ciean. dry housing; protection from temperature extremes; a 
dry navel and treatment to prevent navel infection; and feeding of high-quality colostrum. In 
order to ensure that the value of these measures is not lost, producers should ensure that 
calves receiving proper care are not mixed in transit with Aose that did not. 

The transit of calves should be safe, humane, and comfortable in order to ensure their 
health, quality, and market value. Workers should be trained to handle and restrain a calf with 
a minimum of stress to the animal. Calves should be moved on the dairy, on the truck, or in 
the auction market by walking or lifting them. Calves can be injured if they are dragged, 
pulled, or caught by the neck, ears, limbs, tail, or any other extremities, or if they are thrown. 
(See transportation and handling practices under Chapter 7.) 

A written vaccination program is established to follow with all replacement heifers, re- 
cording the date of each vaccination (Raising Quality Replacement Heifer — A Guide to Best Management 
Practices, 2001). Common vaccinations for heifers 4 to 1 0 months of age are IBR-PIj-BVD- 
BRSV, Brucellosis, Haemophilus, Clostridial group, Leptospirosis, Rota and Corona virus 
(pre-calving for calf scours), and E. coli (Oklahoma State Program, 2002). 
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Antibiotics or vaccines must not be used on any calves that will soon be sold through 
livestock auction markets, because they are often slaughtered within 12 hours after sale. 

These calves have one of the highest incidences of violative antibiotic residues of any meat 
animal class. Residue levels in violation of government regulations will result in carcass 
condemnations and pose potential risks to human health. If a calfs condition indicates a 
need for antibiotic therapy, it should be provided. Care must be taken to ensure that it is 
properly administered and that recommended withdrawal times Me obseived. 

Producers may vaccinate calves at birth if there is an agreement for such with the buyer 
(e.g, replacement heifer raiser, dairy-beef, or veal producer). If antibiotics are used on calves 
destined to be marketed as bob veal or for veal feeding, antibiotics with short or no with- 
drawal periods should be administered, and attention should be given to routes of adminis- 
tration. Consult a veterinarian to confirm the proper choice of antibiotics. 

Heifer growers or milk producers need to focus on replacement heifer growth including 
nutrition, health, parasite control, comfort, and social factors. It is important to quarantine 
new animals for 21-30 days before allowing them contact with other animals to maintain a 
biosecure facility. 

Body condition scoring for heifers varies at the different ages of life. Body Condition 

Scoring 






A heifer that is 12 months 
of age should score at 3.25. 


A heifer that is 15 months 
of age should .score at 3.5. 


A heifer that is 24 months 
of age should score at 3.75. 


Reprinted with permission from Roche VHamins, Inc. 
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Summary 


Management Tips 


Signs to watch for in healthy calves: 

• Dry navel 

• Ability to walk unassisted 

• Alert ears and clear eyes 

• Good body condition 

• No signs of diarrhea 

• Resuming a normal standing posture after standing and stretching 

Signs to watch for in the calves' environment: 

• Cleanliness of calving area (e.g., frequency with which bedding is changed). 

• Clean, sanitized, dry, and well-ventilated housing facilities and pens. 

• Availability of fr^h, clean water and feed. 

• If pastured, appropriate fencing, access to water, supplemental feed, and shade/ 
shelter. 

Calf care protocol for the dairy producer: 

• Have a comprehensive herd health program in place. 

• At the time of calving, provide dry, sanitary maternity pens or paddocks. 

• Provide 4 quarts of high-quality colostrum within 60 minutes after birth. 

• Feed a high-quality milk replacer or milk to calves; don’t use milk from cows that 
have been treated with antibiotics if calves are to be sold. 

• If antibiotics are used on calves to be marketed, administer antibiotics with short 
or no withdrawal periods. 

• Dip navels in disinfectant as soon as possible after birth. 

• Avoid stressful procedures during weaning. 

• Market calves only if they are able to walk unassisted, are not wobbly, and have a 
dry navel. 

• Transport calves safely and comfortably in appropriate vehicles with adequate 
ventilation, bedding, and protection; don’t pull calves by limbs, ears, tails, or 
necks; don’t throw calves onto trucks. 

• Calves should spend as short a time as possible in the market channel. Ideally, 
they should move directly from the dairy of origin to market and then to their 
final destination. 

Management should be prepared (and calf caretakers trained) for: 

• Handling cows having difficulties calving. 

• Postcalving problems. 

• Observing time elapsed after calving (e.g., important for colostrum management) 
and time elapsed between calvings in any calving pen. 

• Treating uterine and vaginal infections according to recommendations of a 
veterinarian. 

« Guaranteeing that calves have continual access to a source of fresh water. 

• Guaranteeing that calves receive high-quality colostrum in a timely 
manner (identify the person responsible for checking colostrum quality, 
feeding colostrum, and saving excess colostrum). 

« Guaranteeing that calves are given at least some dry grain before four 
weeks of age. 

• Monitoring calves at least twice daily and recording their health status. 

• Maintaining daily records of the calves' health and any medication used 
(dosage, duration of treatment, compatibility of medications, and with- 
drawal times). 

• Handling calves gently and firmly. 

• Weaning calves at 45-55 days of age. 

Colostrum management 

Goal: to provide a sufficient quantify of antibodies that are passed from the 

colostrum to (he calfs bloodstream in a hygienic manner. 

Acceptable methods to achieve this goal: 

1. Use colostrum from cows with known production of high-quality colostrum. 

2. Use a hydrometer or other instrument to gauge colostrum quality. 

3. Never co-mingle colostrum from several cows. 


Resources 
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Better Cows From Better Heifers 2001 (A supplement to Hoard's Dairyman) 

Raising Dairy Heifers )9W) (A supplement to Hoard's Dairyman) 

Rai.sin^ Dairy Herd Replacements (University of Georgia, Ely and Guthrie 2000) 

Waldner, Recommended Vaccination Schedules, Oklahoma State Program, 2002 

Body Condition Scoring Guide for Dairy Replacement Heifers. 1993. Roche Vitamins, Inc. 
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Sick, Hospitalized, Nonambulatory, and Dead Animals 


If an animal becomes sick, nonambulatory, or dies, it is critical to protect the other ani- 
mals from potential diseases and to provide special care for the sick or recovering animal. 

Sick and injured animals should be segregated from the herd and observed carefully 
at least twice daily. In cases of isolation or quarantine, appropriate biosecurity measures 
should be employed rigorously. Reference may be made to the Pennsylvania Dairy Health 
and Biosecurity Manual (Hutchinson et al., 1989). 

A hospital or sick pen isolates the animal(s) from the herd and makes treatment easier. 
Because sick or injured animals are more susceptible to discomfort than are healthy animals, 
it is important that the pen be equipped to maximize animal comfort. It should provide ad- 
equate shade, bedding, air movement, and accessibility to feed and water. Be sure to observe 
sick animals after providing feed, etc., to healthy animals. Avoid going from sick animals to 
healthy animals (biocontainment). 

Nonambulatory animats (animals that are unable to stand and/or walk unassisted) 

are often in extreme discomfort, are an economic liability, and should not be moved to mar- 
ket. Prevention, preparation, and prompt action are keys to their proper handling. 

Most situations wherein animals become nonambulatory are preventable. Weak and 
emaciated animals often become nonambulatory. Conditions that increase an animal’s sus- 
ceptibility to injury — slippery floors, improperly designed loading ramps, excessive loading 
densities on trucks — are all preventable. A commitment to prevent animal injuries can be re- 
alized if animals are shipped before they become weak, clearly defined policies requiring 
appropriate handling practices are set and followed, caretakers are trained and supervised in 
proper animal handling, and mishandling of animals is not tolerated. 

If moving a nonambulatory animal becomes necessary, such movement requires the 
proper equipment and trained personnel. An animal may become injured on the dairy, dur- 
ing transportation, in the market, or in the processing plant. Use an adequate number of 
people and equipment and handling devices that are appropriate to the animal’s size. Rec- 
ommended procedures for moving a nonambulatory animal are presented under Manage- 
ment Tips. If these techniques are not practical, euthanasia is recommended. Euthanasia is 
strongly recommended if an animal goes down in the belly compartment of a semi-trailer 
that does not have side doors, because humane removal is nearly impossible. 

Prompt decisions and action are necessary if an animal becomes nonambulatory. The 
producer or person in charge must determine immediately whether the injured animal is oth- 
erwise healthy and can be nursed back to health or if it cannot be saved. If the 
nonambulatory animal can be nursed back to health, then protect it from further injury; pro- 
vide it with shelter, food, and water; and give it veterinary care to minimize its pain and dis- 
comfort during the recovery process, If the animal appears to be experiencing severe pain or 
distress, can’t be saved or moved properly, has been chronically ill, or was recently treated 
with antibiotics, it should be immediately euthanized by a person appropriately trained in the 
procedure. 

Euthanasia. Personnel who routinely work with livestock need to be trained to carry 
out emergency euthanasia. 

Personnel transporting livestock also need to be trained and have the ability to contact 
appropriate people in an emergency. 

One recommended method of euthanasia is to shoot the dairy animal in the center of 
the forehead (not between the eyes) with a penetrating captive bolt stunner or a firearm. A 
penetrating captive bolt stunner is the preferred method because it does not fire a free bullet. 
It can be obtained from a packing plant supply company. The stunner fires a blank cartridge 
that propels a steel bolt into the animal’s brain, has the same effect as a bullet, and kills the 
animal instantly. If the animal is to be buried, composted, or incinerated, it may be 
euthanized by a veterinarian using an injectable euthanasia solution. The ability to carry out 
euthanasia in an emergency is important for all people who routinely handle livestock 
(American Association of Bovine Practitioners, 1999). 

Measures to reduce the number of dead animals include prevention practices (as dis- 
cussed earlier), sale or proper handling of infirm animals, and early treatment. 


Sick and injured 
animals 


Prevention of 
and care for 
nonambulatory 
animals 
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Annual Review 


An annual review of dairy animal care is based on HACCP principles, an established 
quality control concept known as hazard analysis and critical control points. It emphasizes 
prevention of potential problems by building quality (and/or safety) controls into the produc- 
tion process at key points. 

HACCP 

HACCP involves the basic steps of; 


(1) Identifying risks to quality associated with each phase of 
production. 


(2) Determining quality control points where the identified high risk can be 
reduced or eliminated. (See list on page one.) 


(3) Establishing Best Management Practices for these quality control points. (See 
pages two through seven.) 


(4) Establishing procedures to monitor these quality control points and make 
changes if problems persist. (Self-evaluation and DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy 

Quality Assurance*” Program.) 


An annual self-audit using the enclosed on-the-dairy Self-Evaluation Guide and DQA 
FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality Assurance*” Walk-Through together provides the opportunity to 
monitor progress toward even better or more efficient dairy animal care practices. The veri- 
fication review that is normally made with a licensed veterinarian present provides a moni- 
toring tool and a record of the steps taken. This is a responsible response to consumer needs 
and may meet governmental requirements for quality animal care. 

A voluntary review of Best Management Practices implemented on the dairy will help 
provide direction and suggestions for areas of improvement related to animal care. The 

DQA FIVE-STAR Daily Quality Assurance*” Program will provide dairy producers with 
benchmark scores and a deiailecf Plan of Action for the implementation of Best Management 
Practices to ensure quality animal care. Be aware that any regulatory action that substanti- 
ates any act of animal abuse, cruelty or neglect will result in immediate suspension of all 

DQA verification or support of this dairy. 

For consumers, the credibility of what is done to provide excellent animal care depends 
on verification with a licensed practitioner, This does not imply dairy producers are not cur- 
rently providing such care, but a third party can verily that producers are following a recog- 
nized quality assurance program for dairy animal care. 

The Milk & Dairy Beef Quality Assurance Program through the DQA FIVE-STAR 1 

Dairy Quality Assurance*” Program provides animal care guidiice to the producer, a verifi- 
cation procedure, and a registration process which are accepted by tiie public at large. 

DQA FIVE-STAR 
Dairy Quality 
Assurance^'* Walk- 
Through 

Contact: 

Milk & Dairy Beef Quality Assurance Center, Inc. 

E-mail: dqa@dqacenter.org 80 i Shakespeare Avenue 

Web site: http://w\vw.dqacenter.org P.O. Box 497 

Phone: (800)553-2479 Stratford. lA 50249 


©1995Q002 Agri-Education, Inc, Ail rights reserved. 
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Caring for Dairy Animals 

Caring for Dairy Animals — On-The-Dairy Self-Evaluation Guide and Technical Reference Guide is endorsed by 
the following food organizations, dairy producer organizations, veterinarian professional associations, and gov- 
ernmental agencies: 

Endorsement statements: 

Food Marketing Institute/National Council of Chain Restaurants 

The animal care guidelines contained in the Technical Reference Guide entitled Caring for Dairy Animals has the endorse- 
ment of the Food Marketing Institute and the National Council of Chain Restaurants. We are recommending that our 
member companies follow them as well. The Food Marketing Institute (FMI) conducts programs in research, education, 
industry relations and public affairs on behalf of its 2,300 member companies — food retailers and wholesalers — in the 
United States and around the world. The National Council of Chain Restaurants is a national trade association representing 
forty of the nation’s largest multi-unit, multi-state chain restaurant companies. 

National Milk Producers Federation 

The National Milk Producers Federation (NMPF) is a fann commodity organization representing most of the dairy 
marketing cooperatives serving this nation. The NMPF is an effective voice on national issues for dairy cooperatives and 
their dairy farmer members. 

Professional Dairy Heifer Growers Association 

Conceived by a group of heifer growers and others, the PDHGA has the following goals for development of quality 
control points and best management practices: 

1 . To provide a template for a heifer grower to use as a benchmark for evaluating his business. 

2. To provide criteria that a dairyman can use to evaluate a grower for his heifers. 

Upon completion of the Raising Quality Replacement Heifers — A Guide to Best Management Practices self-audit, 

PDHGA encourages its members to complete the DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality Assurance*” Program. 

Holstein Association, USA Inc. 

Having been involved in its development, Holstein Association, USA Inc., confidently endorses the content of the Caring 
for Dairy Animals — Technical Reference Guide published by the Dairy Quality Assurance Center and used as the primary 
reference for its DQA FIVE-STAR Dairy Quality Assurance*" Program. 

American Association of Bovine Practitioners 

The American Association of Bovine Practiticmers is an international association of veterinarians organized to enhance the 
professional lives of its members Uirough relevant continuing education that will improve the well-being of cattle and the 
economic success of their owners, increase awareness and promote leadership for issues critical to cattle industries, and 
improve opportunities for careers in bovine medicine. 

National Mastitis Council 

The National Mastitis Council provides a forum for education and global exchange of information on milk quality, 
mastitis and relevant research. The Council develops and publishes educational materials including booloi, brochures and 
audio visuals on udder health, milking management and milk quality. 

Association of Equipment Manufacturers 

The Association of Equipment Manufacturers (AEM) includes the Milking Machine Manufacturers Council and is the 
international trade and business development resource for companies that manufacture equipment, products and services 
for the construction, agricultural, industrial, mining, forestry, materials-handling and utility fields. 

Wisconsin Milk Marketing Board 

The Wisconsin Milk Marketing Board administers an integrated communications program to build demand for Wisconsin 
milk by maintaining, and in some cases establishing, awareness of the high quality found in Wisconsin milk and the dairy 
products produced with that milk. 

National Association of Animal Breeders 

NAAB’s twenty members account for about 95 percent of the dairy cattle semen sales in the United States. These organi- 
zations, both private and farmer-owned, are very competitive in the field. Under the NAAB umbrella, however, these 
organizations come together for the common good of the livestock industry to present a unified design for cattle improve- 
ment. 

Milk & Dairy Beef Quality Assurance Center, Inc. 

The Milk & Dairy Beef Quality Assurance (DQA) Program was developed in 1990, featuring 
internal self-audits and third-party verification by DQA-approved auditors. Nearly 20,000 
dairies have registered their milk safety and quality assurance efforts with the DQA Center. 

This verification/'registration/recognition process was expanded to include animal care and 
environmental assurance in 1995, and pathogen management and personnel development in 
2002 . 
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Section One 

Executive Summary 


As a large, economically diverse industry, the United States 
horse industry contributes significantly to the American 
economy. Horse owners and industry suppliers, racetracks 
and off-tracking betting operations, horse shows and other 
competitions, recreational riders and other indusrry segments 
all generate discrete economic activity contributing to the 
industry's vibrancy. The spending generated within the horse 
industry, and tiie subsequent spending between co-dependent 
industries, contributes hundreds of thousands of jobs and 
billions of dollars to the economy on an annual basis. 

The .significance of the industry is reflected in the following: 

• The horse industry contributes approximately $39 billion 
in direct economic impacts to the U.S. economy on an an- 
nual basis. 

• Racing, showing and recreation all generate between |10 
billion and Sl2 billion in annual direct impacts. 

• When considering indirect and induced spending, the 
horse industry annually generatc.s approximately $102 bil- 
lion for the U.S. economy. 

• Of the total $102 billion in economic impacts reported, 
approximately $32.0 billion is generated from the recre- 
ational segment, $28.8 billion from the showing segment, 
$26.1 billion from the racing .segmencand $14.7 billion 
from other industry segments. 

• Approximately 1.96 million people own horses, with an- 
other 2 million people involved as volunteers or through a 
family affiliation. 

• The horse industry sustains approximately 1.4 million 
full-time equivalent jobs on an annual basis, with nearly 
460,000 of those jobs created from the direct spending 
within the industry. 





• There are approximately 9.2 million horses in the U.S. 
with approximately 3-9 million involved in recreation and 
another 2.7 million horses participating in horse shows 
and other competitions. 

• Approximately 28% of horse owners have an annual 
household income of over $100,000, with approximately 
34% of horse owners having an annual household income 
of less than $50,000. 

• The horse industry pays approximately $1.9 billion in 
taxes on an annual basis to ail levels of government. 

This study was commissioned by the American Horse 
Council Foundation in 2004. The AHCF retained Dcloirre 
Consulting LLP in June of 2004 to develop a study of the 
Economic Impacts of the U.S. Horse Industry. The final 
study was issued in July 2005. 
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Economic Impacts 

• Produces a total economic impact valued at approximately 
$101.^ billion, with an activity distribution as follows; 

• ^26.1 billion from Racing 

• $28.8 billion from Showing 

• $32.0 billion from Recreation 

• $14.7 billion from Other activities 

• Produce.s a direct economic impact valued at approximately 
$38.8 billion, with an activity distribution as follows; 

• $10.7 billion from Racing 

• $10.8 billion from Showing 

• $11.9 billion from Recreation 

• $5.5 billion from Other activities 

• Generates approximately $1.9 billion in annual taxes (of 
which $1.0 billion is paid to state government and $275 
million to local government) 

Industry Participation and Employment 

• Involves approximately 4,659,700 Americans, including 

• 1,955,800 horse owners 

• 701,900 employees 

• 2,001,900 volunteers 

• Generate.s approximately 453,600 direct jobs and 
1,411,300 total jobs over primary activities as follows: 

• 146,600 direct jobs and 38.3,800 rotai jobs generated by 
Racing 

• 99,100 direct jobs and 380,400 total jobs generated by 
Showing 

• 128,300 direct jobs and 435,100 rotai jobs generated by 
Recreation 

• 79,600 direct jobs and 212,000 total jobs generated by 
Other acrivicics 



Horse Population Characteristics 

• Has approximately 9,223,000 horses, including 

• 1,291.800 Thoroughbreds 

• 3,288,300 Quarter Horses 

• 4,642,700 Ocher horses (registered and unregistered) 

• The 9,223,000 horses in rhe United States represent the 
following acrivities; 

• 844,500 in Racing 

• 2,719,000 in Showing 

• 3 , 906,900 in Recreation 

• 1,752,400 in Other acriviries 
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Section Two 

Project Background 


In 1996 , the American Horse Council Foundation (“AHCF") 
commissioned a study to estimate the economic impacts 
of the horse industry on the United States. This study 
produced estimates for several key industry characteristics 
including the number of horses in the United States, the total 
direct industry contribution to U.S. Gross Domestic Product, 
and the total number of jobs crated/sustained by the horse 
industry. 

Since 1996, several changes have had a profound impact 
on the industry. Other forms of gaming at racetracks have 
gained increasing acceptance and approval, with, for example, 
video lottery terminals (slot and electronic gaming machines) 
and account wagering being approved in many jurisdictions 
across the United States. The proliferation of the Internet, 
both for the advertisement and purchase of goods and 
services, has had a profound impact on horse owners and 
horse industry suppliers, as well as the pari-mutuel wagering 
industry. New wagering technologies continue to be 
introduced at racetracks and OTBs, some of which have 
contributed to the growth in Off-Track wagering. 

Changes to federal, state and local tax policies have also 
directly affected horse owners and forms. Advances in 
veterinary medicine and improved horse breeding practices 
have increased the life span of horses as well as the 
percentage of live foals to mares bred. There has also been 
expanded interest in retraining horses for second careers and 
long-term care for retired horses. These changes are just a few 
of the many examples illustrating differences in the current 
horse industry from the industry that was represented in the 
last version of the study. 


Recognizing the industry’s need for more current economic 
information, the AHCF retained Deloitte Consulting LLP 
(“Deloicte”) in June of 2004 to develop a current economic 
imptact analysis. The current study does not differ 
dramatically from the 1996 study. In feet, some of the same 
economic modeling and sampling approaches used for the 
1996 study have been applied to the 2005 study. Applying a 
similar methodology allows for greater consistency between 
the 1996 study and this current version. However, the 
2005 report goes beyond merely reproducing the work that 
was previously conducted. This study has made several 
enhancements to improve both the quality of data collected 
for this study, the accuracy with which the data has been 
reported, and the methods by which the information 
and findings are presented. In addition, previous studies 
have been more horse racing centric; this study has more 
thoroughly and effectively captured other vital elements of 
the industry (e.g. showing and recreation) in both the survey 
sampling and economic analysis. 

Some of the key horse industry statistics and economic 
indicators refiected in this study include; 

• Estimated number of horses in the U.S. 

• By activity (e.g., racing, showing, recreation, other) 

• By breed (e.g., Quarter Horse, Thoroughbfed)^^^ 

• Estimated number of horses in each of the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia 

• Number of people participating in the industry 

• By form of participation (e.g., owner, industry supplier, 
volunteer, etc.) 

• Direct, Indirect and Induced economic impacts of the 
ifKlustry on U.S. and individual state economies 

• Contribution to Gross Domestic Product 

• Number of Full-Time Equivalent (FTE) jobs produced 


(1) Breakouts for Thoroughbreds and Quarter Horses in this study have been 
provided courtesy of the funding support of The Jockey Club and the American 
Quartw^ Horse Association. 
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Contemporary perceptions of the horse industry are 
frequently limited to horse racing and/or the farms that 
support horse racing. This srudy highlights the true 
diversity of the industry, from the individual owner with 
a single horse ro corporations chat may own several farms 
and hundreds of horses. The information will show how 
the industry is comprised of many different socio-economic 
segments, with each population contributing to the 
industry through their respective spending on goods and 
services, as well as by providing employment and volunteer 
opportunities. 

With methodological enhancements, greater representation 
from rhe showing and recreation industry segments and the 
largest sample size of horse owners ever captured, this report 
is the most comprehensive economic impact study ever issued 
on the U.S. horse industry. 
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Section Three 

Report Overview 


The 2005 economic impact analysis of the U.S. horse indus- 
try report is presented in three volumes. The organization 
of the report has been modified from the 1996 version. The 
three volumes include: 

• Natmicjl Report — This section highlights economic 
impacts from the horse industry on a national basis. 
Statistical information is compiled and consolidated for 
the entire United States, and all economic data and 
associated impacts are provided on a national basis. 

The methodology and approach used to develop the 
report ate introduced in this section, with rhe detailed 
description available in the Technical Appendix. 

• Technical Appendix ~ The Appendix provides additional 
details on the overall study approach including survey 
sampling approach, dara collection activities, impact 
methodology, confidence intervals, and the development 
of the economic models. I'he Appendix also provides 
additional derail on the supporting rationale for key 
project assumptions, 

• State Breakouts — A specific report was developed for 

each of the 15 “Breakout States.” Each report summarizes 
the economic impacts generated from the horse industry 
on chat particular state. In additiou, each section 
contains impact and employment information segmented 
by primary hor.se use (racing, showing, recreation, and 
ocher), as well as by breed and a combination of both. 

The Breakout Scate.s contributed additional support to 
help fund rhe overall economic impact study. 

In making economic impact estimates, accepted economic 
principles and modeling approaches have been used in this 
report. Impact estimates included in the report reflect not 
only the industry's direct contribution to U.S. Gross Domes- 
tic Product, but also all of the additional spending stimu- 
lated in other inter-tclated industries. Consistent tvirh the 


approach taken in the previous study, the economic impacts 
are not inclusive of patron spending outside of the actual 
showing or racing facility. For instance, major equestrian 
events such as the AQHA World Championship Show, the 
Roiex Kentucky Three Day Event, the Kentucky Derby, the 
Hambletonian, or the Breeders' Cup World Thoroughbred 
Championships generate significant visitation from out-of- 
area patrons. These patrons spend money on airfare, hotels, 
restaurants, shopping and ocher travel related expenditures. 
These expenditures are not captnted in this economic impact 
study, only those patron expenditures within the actual 
confines of the facility are captured. The same approach is 
taken for people traveling to attend and/or participate in 
horse shows. Including these “out-of-faciliry” expenditures 
would significantly increase the impact estimates shown in 
this report. 

As this section will illustrare, the U.S. horse industry has a 
very large and positive economic impact on ocher segments of 
rhe U.S. economy, The economic impacts manifest them- 
selves in the following way.s: 

• Direct Effects are purchases made by individuals directly 
involved in the horse industry on goods and service.s 
required specifically for the horse industry. The 
purchase,s ace exactly equal to the value of goods and 
services produced. For example, $100 spent by a horse 
owner ro buy a saddle for a horse would be considered 
direct spending and would provide $100 in value to the 
horse industry, 

• Indirect Effects are purchases made by industry suppliers 
and their suppliers to support the manufiiccuring and 
delivery of their respective products. For example, the 
supplier selling a saddle must purchase raw materials to 
make the saddle, the equipment to manufacture the 
saddle (or pay another supplier to manufiicture the 
saddle), and support services ro deliver and market the 
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saddle, etc. Each of the businesses involved in the 
manufacturing and delivery of the saddle also muse pay 
their respective suppliers, and so on. This spending 
effect is reflected in the Indirect Economic Impacts. 

• Induced Effects are purchases made by individuals 

employed by the U.S. horse industry or the industry’s 
suppliers. For example, a small business owner 
providing recreational trail rides presumably spends a 
percentage of their earnings on food, clothing, entectain- 
menc, etc. As a result of the business owner’s spending, 
workers in each of those other inter-related industries 
will be able to increase their production and consump- 
tion, and so on. 

The economic activity generated by the horse industry quan- 
tified throughout this report is shown in terms of ecoriomic 
impacts, employment impacts and flscal/tax impacts. 
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S&:tton Four 

Size of the U.S. Horse Industry 


The U.S. horse industry not only sustains a diverse segment 
of businesses and suppliets across the entire United States, 
but the industry continues to provide recreation and 
enjoyment to millions of participants and non-commercial 
owners. The horse industry itself comprises many different 
sub-segments, from the small rural owner who owns a single 
horse for recreational purposes, to the largest commercial 
breeding farms and indusrry suppliers. The U.S. horse 
industry touches many economic segments including 
breeding, horse maintenance and training, recreation and 
many other lesser known horse-relared activities. As Tabic 5 
in this document will illustrate, all 50 states contain horses 
and as such, support horse-relared activities. 


The size of the industry can be seen in Table and Chart 1. 

Table 1 - Number of Horses by Activity 
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The United States horse industry consists of approximately 
9-2 million horses representing many different breeds, uses 
and disciplines. As highlighted in Table 1, each of the 
primary use categories has a significant number of horses. 
Horses identified with a primary use of recreation comprise 
the largest horse population segment, with over 3.9 million 
horses in the U.S. 

Table 2 - Direct and Total Effect on GDP by Activity^jj^jj 
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0) Numoers snown in millions 

(2) A small number of the horse owner survey respondents did not provide 
adequate information relating to the breed and use of their hwsefs), 
but did provide economic impact information, such as revenues, 
expenses, and employee counts. This economic data has been 
included in our rtationai and state-total results, but cannot be reported 
by breed and/or use. As a result, reported national and state-levd 
totals for GDP impact and jobs are slightly higher than those reported 
by breed and use. 

Chart 2 
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who could not be categorized in a specific use category) are 
slightly higher, as the impacts attributable to those horses 
that cannot be categorized to a specific use category are not 
shown in Table 2. 

Each of the primary use categories has a significant economic 
impact on the overall economy with recreation having a 
total impact of $32.0 billion, showing $28.8 billion, racing 
$26.1 billion and other uses $14.7 billion respectively. The 
direct impacts are generally referenced and relied upon more 
regularly by economists than total impacts as direct spend- 
ing re[irescnrs the direct input into the economy prior to 
rhe application of any multipliers (which are more open to 
interjirer.inon). 

T.ibli 1 D lect and Total Effects on Employment 

by Activity^^j 
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(1) A small number of the horse owner survey respondents did not prov'de 
adequate information re'airg lo me oreeo ana use O' ^neir norsetst. bur did 
provide econom'<. 'mpact information such as revenues eurenses and 
employee counts This economic data has been included in our national and 
state-total results but cannot be reported by b*eed and/or use As a result, 
reported national and state-level lo'als for GDP impact and jobs are slightly 
higher than those reported by b'eed and use 

Ch«iit 3 
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The U.S. horse industry also creates a significant number of 
jobs for the U.S. economy. As Table 3 shows, the industry 
directly supports approximately 454,000 full-time equivalent 
employees. When including the indirect and induced 
employment impacts, the industry generates approximately 
1.4 million FTEs. (As noted above, the number of total 
direct FTEs created by the industry is acctialiy 460,000, but 
approximately 6,000 employees could nor be attributed to 
a primary use category so they are not 
.shown in table 3). 

Each segment of the industry plays a 
primary role in full-time job creation, 
with the recrearion segment alone 
crearing approximately 435,000 jobs. 

This is followed closely by the racing 
and showing segments, which create 
approximately 384,000 and 380,000 
jobs respectively. Other use categories 
create approximately 212,000 jobs. 

The economic data points included 
in this section provide compelling 
evidence of the size and importance 
of the horse industry. The approach 
used to estimate industry-related 
jobs and their cbaracreristics is 
addressed in greater detail later in this 
report. Details regarding the actual 
c:aIcuiation.s can be found in the Technical Appendix. 

Participation in the U.S. Horse Industry 

To estimate the number of participants in the U.S. horse 
industry, it i,s necessary to formalize a definition for the 
industry. This study and its surveys have remained con,sjstent 
with the 1996 .study by defining “the horse industry” as 
activitie,s directly contributing to the production of horses 
or to the production of entertainment and recreation services 
rhat utilize horses. Based on rhi.s definition, the following 
individuals were included as industry participants: 

• Horse owners, including partial owners with no active 
role in the care, maintenance or training of the horse(s). 

• Employees of horse owners, industry suppliers, racetracks 
and shows, including all full-time, part-time and .seasonal 
employees. 

• Family members of owners and other volunteers who are 
involved in the care and maintenance of a horse(s) without 
pay. 


Consistent with the 1996 approach, we have not included 
individuals that attend racing, shows or other horse-related 
events, ot who lease horses on a short-term basis. Including 
the.se individuals would result in an even higher participation 
estimate. 

Unlike the 1996 study we did not list separately the 
employees of the respondents that identified themselves as 

industry suppliers and did not own any 
horses. This group of industry suppliers 
includes individuals such as stable 
owners, trainers, veterinarians, rodeo 
stock contractors, horse transportation 
providers, jockeys, sulky drivers, rodeo 
cowboys, and mounted police, as direct 
participants. These are obviously 
important participants in the industry, 
but as will be discussed more fully 
below, the)'^ have been included as 
indirect participants. In addition, the 
economic impact of these segments 
will be captured through horse owner 
expenditures, as an indirect effect on 
GDP so as to avoid double counting the 
direct expenditures of service providers 
with the indirect expenditures of horse 
owners using their services. 

Table 4 illustrates total horse industry 
participants. This table may uot include all industry 
participants under the age of 18, .since surveys were directed 
to only those participants of at least 18 years of age. 

Therefore the data reflected in Table 4 may nor fully include 
a population that clearly represents an important industry 
segment. For instance, approximately 23% of the U.S. 
Equestrian Federation's total membership consists of junior 
members. 

Nonetheless, expenditures incurred by this under-18 
population are likely captured in the economic impact 
estimates as the expenditures associated with junior activities 
should be captured when adults complete their surveys as 
horse owners and include the horse-related expenditures they 
incur on behalf of their children (as directed by the survey 
instructions). 

Adhering to this definition, it is estimated that 4.7 million 
people participated in the horse industry. Table 4 highlights 
the participation by industry sub-segment, as well as the 
percentage of the total ownership population each group 
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represents. As the table illustrates, there are nearly 2 
million horse owners, and another 2 million individuals who 
participate in the industry through a family association ot as 
a volunteer. Of the 1.96 million horse owners, approximately 
240,000 are dedicated primarily to breeding activities, while 
another 480,000 owners identified their primary role in the 
industry as competing. 


Table 4 - Total Number of Industry Participants by Form of 
Participation^^j 
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(1) Owner estimates not inclusive of horse owners under the age of 18. 

Chart 4 


The horse industry also provides (Tver 700,000 jobs across 
all use categories; these jobs are converted to Full-Time 
Equivalent jobs in subsequent tables. 

The Number of Horses 

This study includes horse population estimates for the U.S. 
and each state. A more detailed account of this process is 
provided later in this volume. The horse owners included in 
rhe survey sample are representative of all segments of the 
U.S. horse industry, with total horse estimates being fully 
inclusive of both recreational and commercial horse owners. 
Table ^A dlustraTeN the nuinb(.r of hor'.t s within e..<.h siart 
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Table SA - Number of Horses by State 


Table 5B - Number of Horses by State, Ranked by Horse Count 



Note: Bold font Indicates sfocus state -wtih additional detail available Breakout State Volume 
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As Table 5B highlights, Texas - with almost 1 miilion horses 
- has the most horses of any state. California and Florida are 
second and third highest with approximately 700,000 and 
500,000 horses respectively. As the table highlights, every 
state in the U.S. has a presence of horses, with 43 of the 50 
states represenring at least 20,000 horses. 

The methodology used in developing state-by-state horse 
estimates is highlighted in the Technical Appendix. It 
is important to understand that in estimating total horse 
counts, several factors can have an influence on the number 
of horses shown in a particular state, as well as explaining 
differences in horse counts from other published sources. 

• Responses to the Horse Owner/Industry Supplier 
survey were tabulated based on the primary address of 
the respondent’s home residence and/or operational 
headquarters. To simplify the survey proce.ss instrument, 
respondents were not asked to identify the states in which 
their horses were stabled, nor the states in which they 
competed. Asking additional state-specific questions 
would have significantly complicated rhe survey process 
and compromised the quality of respondent data. 

• The survey process solicited input from all industry 
.segments and ownership types. Other published sources 
frequently solicit data from only those horse owners 
rhat own at least five horses. As indicared, this study 
.surveyed a range of owners, from those with only a single 
horse used for recreational purposes to large farms with 
hundreds of horses. 

• Horse counts in this study reflect both registered and 
unregistered horses. It is also expected that some 
owners of unregistered horses may have indicated their 
horses were Thoroughbreds or Quarter Horses based on 
their animals having Thoroughbred or Quarter Horse 
bloodlines somewhere in the pedigree. 

• While the horse counts in most scares are consistent with 
<or higher than) expectations, some states, particularly 

a few in the Midwest and West, have lower counts than 
anticipated. It is possible that the understatement is due 
to the presence of large working and commercial ranches 
whose horse populations could not adequately be captured 
through che sampling scheme. 

Survey respondents also identified the breed and primary 
use of the horse(s) for which they were either the primary 
or partial owner. Horse owners were asked to identify the 
primary use of their hocse(s), with seven possible options 


(racing, showing, other competition, recreation, work, 
breeding and otter). Owners were separately asked to 
identify the breed of their horses (Thoroughbred, Quarter 
Horse and other). In developing impact estimates it was 
determined that an insightful way of presenting the data 
would be by breed and use. Further, it was determined 
that the use categories should be collapsed to four primary 
activities (racing, showing, recreation, and other). The 
process by which these assignments were made is presented 
in the Technical Appendix. 

Table 6 segments the total horse count by use and by breed. 
Each horse was assigned to one of three breed categories 
(Thoroughbred, Quarter Horse, or Other)', as well as 
assigned to one of four primary use categories (racing, 
showing, recreation, other). Horse assignments were based 
prirrmrily upon the survey responses provided by the horse 
owner sample. 

(1) The term "Other Horses” m the breed category refers to all other registered and 
unregistered horses. 

TZSfftt IfTr.l'f- I 'I'HLi Tf.' 1 LiN.H-hi 

(1) Includes additionaf registered breeds and non-regisiered non-pedigreed horses, 
The horses primarily used for racing and categorirecl under other horses are 
predominantly Standardbreds, 
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Table 6 highlights some key industry characteristics; 

• Almost 4 million horses are used for recreation - more 
than any of the three other primary uses. 

• Quarter Horses represent the largest single breed in the 
showing industry with more than 1 million of the 2.7 
million horses in this segment. 

• As anticipated, Thoroughbreds make up the 
overwhelming majority of the racing segment, with 
approximately 560,000 used for racing. 

It should be noted that tlie “Other” use category includes 
horses whose primary use was identified as either “Work” 

(on ranches, feedlots, riding stables, horse drawn carriages, 
back country packing, etc) or “Ocher.” "Other Competition” 
which was defined as horses whose primary use is any 
sanctioned competirive riding discipline that is neither racing 
nor showing, but is performed in competition with other 
horses or riders for compensation in the form of money, prizes 
or rewards, was included, after consultation with rhe Steering 
Committee, in the Showing category. 
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Section Five 

The Economic Impact of The Horse Industry 
ON THE U.S. Economy 


As indicated earlier, economic impact can be measured 
in three different categories; direct, indirect and induced 
impacts. 

Standard economic theory estimates the total economic 
impact of spending by applying a “multiplier” to the direct 
effect in order to calculate the indirect and induced impacts. 
Each multiplier is intended to estimate the number of times 
a single dollar of spending circulates through the economy. 
Mulriplicns differ depending on industry segment. For 
example, $1 of spending in the horse industry will have 
a different economic impact than $i of spending in the 
telecommunications indu.stry. 

The methodology developed for this study uses the primary 
data collected from industry segments (racetracks, shows, 
and horse owners) to measure spending internal to the horse 
industry. Internal industry spending (expeditures specifically 
related to the operation of horse-related acriviries) is 
estimated from the survey responses of industry participants. 
For each of the spending categories, a corresponding 
multiplier is applied to generate the overall indirect and 
induced effects. A more detailed description of the multiplier 
can be found in the Technical Appendix. 

This approach, while conservative, minimizes a porencial 
critique that total economic and employment impacts 
have been inflated due to a loosely developed definition of 
"horse-related” activities. In this approach, the spending 
that is being estimated is dearly within the hof.se industrjs 
and thus accurately reflects the operation of the industry. 
Moreover, direct spending/impacts (also referred to as 
GDP contribution) is generally referenced and relied upon 
more regularly by economists than total impacts, as direct 
spending represents the direcr input into the economy prior 
to the application of any multipliers (which are more open to 
interpretation). 


Overview of Economic Impact Approach 
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Horse Industry Direct Impacts/Contribution to 
U.S. Gross Domestic Product 

The contribution to United Stares Gros.s Domestic Product 
is estimated by taking the value of goods and services from 
each horse industry segment and providing a sum t(3tal from 
all segments (GDP contribution is the same as the “direct” 
effect). The esrimwed contribution to GDP from the U.S. 
horse industry is approximately $ 59-2 billion per year. 

This estimate was generared using a methodology consistent 
with the approach applied in 1996, When the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis (BEA) estimates total GDP contribution 
for various industries, the BEA does not capture a critical 
element of the horse industry when estimating the total value 
erf" horse related goods and services - more specifically the 
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value of non-cash transactions. The survey tool applied to 
this project allows for the capture of information for which 
no cash transaction was involved. For example, a horse 
owner presumably derives value from a horee used entirely 
for recreation, which generates no net revenue/compensation 
for the owner, the same way an individual receives value From 
owning and selectively driving an antique automobile. 
Otherwise, there would be no purpose in owning a non- 
revenue generating horse, or any non-revenue generating item 
for that matter. The horse and the automobile both require 
care and maintenance, while ptoviding no cash benefit. 

As part of this process, we have included the non-cash value 
to horse owners from horse services in our impact estimates. 
We are not able to distinguish between those owners that 
are operating as a business and cho.se who are in the industry 


for the pure pleasure of the participation. Therefore, as a 
conseiv^tive estimate of the non-cash value we excluded horse 
owner profits, either positive or negative, in the calculation of 
the impact. Our estimates indicate that most hoixe owmers 
were curating at a “loss” in a simple accounting sense. That is, 
their horse-relaced revenues were smaller than their expenses. 

It should be noted that profits generated from horse shows and 
racetracks was assumed to be distributable (net of income taxes) 
to owners of the various venues and part of the economic 
impact. 

Table 7 summarizes the value of the liorse industry’s goods and 
services for various horse-related industry sub-segments. The 
direct effect is widely considered the most important economic 
indicator. The indirect and induced effects are included when 
estimating the total economic impact. 
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(1) Numbers shown in millions 

(2) A small number of the horse owner survey respotvrfents did not provide adequate information relating to the breed and use of 
their horse(s), but did provide eoonomic impact informatloo, such as revenues, expenses, and employee counts. This economic 
data has been included in our national and state-total results, but cannot be reported by breed and/or use. As a result, reported 
national and state-level totals for impact and jobs are slightly higher than those reported by breed and use. 
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Table 7 illustrates several key points about the annual 
operation of the horse industry, including; 

• Contributions of nearly |40 billion to U.S. GDP. 

• Stimulates approximately $63 billion in indirect and 
induced impacts. 

• Attracts investments of nearly $25 billion in capital 
equipment and .structures. 

• Creation of over $4.1 billion in taxes and land purchases. 

Table 7 highlights the total direct, indirect and induced 
impacts generated from the horse industry. As with the 
total number of horses, the economic impacts were also 
.segmented by the breed of the horse as well as the primary 
use of the horse. Table 8 highlights how the direct impacts 
are generated by breed and activity. Note that the total 
direct impact shown does not reconcile to the total direct 
impact shown in the previous table; a small proportion of the 
.spending and revenue were from respondents who described 
themselves as horse owners, bur who reported having zero 
horses. We have speculated that in these instances the 
respondent may be caring for a horse owned by someone else, 
or the respondent may have sold the horse during rhe year. 
For this reason, this economic activity cannot be split across 
breed or activity, and so does not appear in Table 8. 

Table 8 - Total Direct Effect on GDP by Breed and 
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(1) Numbers shown in millions 

(2) A small number of the horse owner survey responder^ts did not provide 
adequate information relating to the breed and use of their horse(s), but did 
provide economic impact information, such as revenues, expenses, artd 
employee counts. This economic data has been inciuded in our national and 
state-total results, but cannot be reported by breed and/or use. As a result, 
reported national and state-level totals for GDP impact and jobs are slightly 
higher than those reported by breed and use. 

(3) Indudes additional registered breeds and non-registered non-pedigreed horses 
The horses primarily used for Racing and categorized under Other Horses are 
predominantly Standardbreds, 


Table 8 illu«:rates several important characteristics of the horse 
industry; 

• Racing, showing and recrearion all generate between 
$10 billion and $ 12 billion in direct impacts. This is 
particularly important considering that the racing 
segment is commonly the only industry segment for 
which significant economic activity is generally associated. 

• Thoroughbreds and Quarter Morses generate $13.1 billion 
and 110-5 billion respectively in direct economic 
impacts. Equally important, “Other Horses” 

(registered and unregistered) generate approximately 
$15.3 billion in economic impacts. 

The significant amount of direct spending (almost $40 billion) 
stimulated by the horse industry contributes to economic 
activity in many other industries as well. These impacts are 
reflected in the indirect and induced impacts. Table 9 show’s 
the hor.se industry contributes over $62 billion in indirect and 
induced spending - equaling $101.5 billion when added to the 
$39 billion in direct impacts .shown in Table 8. 
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Table 9 - Total Effect on GDP by Breed and Activityj^j^j 
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<2) A small numbe' sf the horse owns' su'vey respondents did not p'ovide 
adequate information relating to the breed and use of their hor$e($), 
but did provide economic impact information, such as revenues, 
expenses, and employee counts. This economic data has been included 
in our national and state-total results, but cannot be reported by breed 
and/or use. As a result, reported national and state-level totals for GOP 
impact and jobs are slightly higher than those reported by breed and use. 

(3) Includes additional registered breeds and non-registered non-pedigreed 
horses, The horses primarily used for Racing and categoriwd under 
Other Horses are predominantly Standardbreds. 


Chart 9 
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When considering indirect and induced expenditures, the 
racing, showing and recreational segments ali generate over 
$26 billion in economic impacts. Once again, the numbers 
highlight the significance of each industry segment as well 
as the impact of Quarter Horses, the country’s largest 
registered breed, and of the Thoroughbreds, which generate 
the highest share of the horse industry’s GDP. 

Tlie largest contribution to GDP is generated by 
Thoroughbreds in racing, stimulating economic activity ctf 
approximately $20,8 billion. Quarter Horses generate in 
excess of $21 billion in combined showing <$10.8 billion) 
and recreation ($10.6 billion), while the combination of other 
breeds generates almost $12 billion and $18 billion in 
economic activity in showing and recreation respectively. 


Full-Time Equivalent Jobs Provided by 
the Horse Industry 

In determining the number of individuals participating 
in the horse industry, it is estimated that apprcacimately 

702.000 people participate as employees (see Table 4). In 
order ro more accurately assess the number of horse industry 
employees, part-time and seasonal employees were converted 
into a Full-Time Equivalent basis. Following this conversion, 
it was estimated chat the industry generates approximately 

460.000 direct FTE jobs. When considering the jobs created 
from indirect and induced spending, the industry creates 
approximately 1.43 million full-time equivalent jobs. 


Table 10 - Direct, Indirect and Induced Effects 

on Full-time Equivalent Employmentj,^ 
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{>) A srpa‘1 number of the horse owner survey 'espordera die not provide 
adequate iirformation relating to the breed and use of the^ hwsefs), 
but did provide economic impact information, such as revenues, expenses, 
and employee counts. This economic data has been included in our national 
and state-total results, but cannot be reported by breed and/or use. As a 
result, reported national and stale-level totals for GDP impact and jobs are 
slightly higher than those reported by breed and use. 


TaWe 11 summarizes full-time equivalent jobs generated 
in the horse industry, segmented by breed and primary 
use. As the table highlights, the racing segment contributes 
the greatest total jobs with FTE employment in excess of 
146,000. Within the racing segment, the Thoroughbred 
breed contributes approximately 114,000 of these jobs. The 
showing and recreation segments generate approximately 

99.000 and 128,000 jobs respectively. Those horses 
identified as having an “other" primary use contribute almost 

80.000 jobs to the economy. 


Table 11 - Direct Effect on Full-Time Equivalent 
Employment by Breed and Activity^^j 



<1) A small r»umbet of the horse owner survey respondents did not provide 
adequate information relating to the breed and use of their horsevs), 
but did provide economic impact information, such as revenues, expenses, 
and employee «unts. Ttils economic data has been included in our national 
and state-total results, but cannot be reported by breed and/or use. Asa 
result, reported national and state-level totals for GDP impact and jobs are 
slightly higher titan tiiose reported by breed and use. 

(2) Includes additional registered breeds and non-reglstered non-pedigreed horses. 
The horses primarily used for Racing and categorized under Other Horses are 
predominantly Standardbreds. 


Chart 11 
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In the same way that mukipUers are used to estimate 
economic impacts, multipliers are also used to estim^ the 
total number of jobs created through indirect and indiw^ 
spending. 

• Direct employment represents jobs provided by the 
industry itself (see section III). 

• Indirect employment represents jobs provided as a result 
of spending by industry suppliers. 

• Induced employment represents jobs provided as a result 
of spending by industry employees. 


As mentioned, when considerine indirect and induced 
job creation, the horse industry creates OA^r 1.4 million 
jobs. Table 12 provides a summary on how those jobs are 
generated by breed and use. 

Table 12 - Total Effect on Full-Time Equivalent 


Employment by Breed and Activrty^^ 



i-vi H.' .'I Wiar 


FwJiiq. iBLi'iry ruhiiiii >1 S'; ail;, i-ii^m 

(1) A small number of the horse owner survey respondents did not provide 
adequate information relating to the breed and use of their horse(s), 
but did provide ecnr>omic impact information, such as revenues, expertses, 
and employee counts. This economic data has beerr included in our rtational 
and state-total results, but canrtot be reported by breed andtor use. As a 
result, reported natkma! and state-level totals for <jDP impact and jobs are 
slightly higher than those reported by breed and use. 

0 ) Indudes additional registered breeds and non-regsterod non-pedigreed hwses. 
The horses primarHy used for Racing and categorized under Other Horses are 
predominantly Staridardbreds. 


As shown in Table 12» the racing and showing segments 
creare approximately the same number of full-time 
equivalent jobs, with the respective segments generating 
384,000 and 380,000 jobs. The rectearion segment generates 
over 435,000 jobs, with over 253,000 of those jobs being 
generated by “other" horses. 


Chart 12 
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Chart 13 


Taxes paid by the horse industry, while not included in 
indirect or induced impact estimates, do have a profound 
impact on local, state and federal budgets. Different taxes 
apply to different segments of rhe horse industry. In total, 
approximately $1.9 billion in taxes are paid on an annual 
basis by the horse industry to various levels of government. 

Tax estimates were developed using responses taken directly 
from the surveys. The same weighting approach was applied 
in estimating taxes as was used in estimating other revenues 
and expenses. In orher words, the federal, state and local 
taxes reported on the surveys were combined, and then 
appropriately weighted to estimate rhe total taxes paid for the 


Table 13 - Taxes Paid by Tax Jurisdiction 


(t) Dollar magnitudes shown in miliions 


Taxes Paid by the Horse Industry 


Table 13 summarizes the national tax impact generated by 
the U.S. horse industry. 
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Section Six 

Horse Owner Demographics 


The entire horse industry comprises many different sub- 
sectors, with each sub-sector representing a diverse and 
vibrant cross-section of geographies and socio-economic 
ciassifications. The dynamic industry composition creates the 
overall economic impact. 

Table 14 illustrates the economic diversity of the overall horse 
owning population. Approximately 45% of the total sample 
has a gross annual household income of between $25,000 
and $75,000. Approximately 9% of the industry population 
has an income greater than $150,000 per year, while an 
almost equal amount (11%) has an annual income of Jess 
chan $25,000. Table l4 helps to summarize the economic 
diversity of the horse industry and indicates how, depending 
on segment and activity, all different economic stratifications 
play a prominent role in the horse industry. 


Table 14 - Distribution of Horse Owners 


by Household Income^^^ 


I Household Income 

Count 

Pt-i»-en 


msm 

m 

$75 000 to $49 994 

453, 541#$ 

|£23%.. 

$50,000 to $/4q99 ■ 




306;’9- 


SIWOQ to $124,999 


lifii 

$125,000 to $149,999 

9if;72 

Siiii 


179,268 

iilii 


76 124 

siiii 

TOTAL 

1 i-ia.ili/- 

100 


(1) Owner estimates not inclusive of horse owners under the age of 18. 



Chart 14 
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Geographic and Age Diversity in the 
Horse Industry 

The horse industry reaches into the far corners of all 50 
states. The industry impact is generated from rhe smallest 
of rural communities to the largest cities. Certain activities 
such as breeding, training and maintenance are rraditionally 
conducted in more rural areas, while racetracks and 
horse shows have generally operated in mote urban areas. 
Regardless of primary type of invoivenvent in the industry, 
the survey results indicate that horse owners reside in a 
diverse geography. 

Table 15 highlights rhe wide range of communities repre- 
sented from the horse owning population. 


Table 15 - Distribution of Horse Owners 
by Community Sizej,^ 



(1) Owner estimates not Inclusive of horse owners under the age of 18. 


Table 15 highlights how the horse industry benefits from 
participation by individuals representing all different types of 
home communities. Approximately 57% of the total sample 
resides in communities with less than 20,000 individuals. 

This population segmentation confirms the expectation 
that the industry is strongly supported by those individuals 
residing in what by most standards would be considered rural. 
However, the industry also represents individuals living in 
more heavily populated areas, with almost 26% of the sample 
living in communities with at least 50,000 residents. 

The horse industry also represents many different age categories 
as well. A plurality of horse owners are between the ages of 
45 and 59- Approximately I6% of the horse owner population 
is represented by a more youthful segment, between 18 and 
29. As noted earlier. Table 16 does not include children that 
participate within the industry, primarily through recreational 
and showing activities, as rhe surveys were catgeted only to 
individuals of at least 18 years of age. 


Table 16 - Distribution of Horse Owners by 



(I) Owner estimates not ndusive cf .lorse owners under the age of 18. 
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Section Seven 

Industry Spending Activity 


This section provides a more micro view of the economic This section pfovides revenue and expense information on a 

activity that is occurring within the industry- Economic per-horse, per show and per racetrack basis. The information 

impacts have been summarized based upon the spending collected from the industry surveys, in conjunction with the 

reported from each of the various horse industry segments. input of industry experts, was used to develop the tables in 
Spending from all horse shows, racetracks, firms and owners this section, 
in aggregate generate the direct impacts, and the impacts 

have been summarized on an industry-wide Ixisis. Table 17 summarizes industry revenues and expenses on a 

per-horse basis. 
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While the figures represent average revenue and expense 
amounrs, they may not be typical — -for example, horse sales 
revenue is usually $0, but the average is obviously higher. 

As another example, purse revenue is obviously zero for most 
horse owners, but when aggregating the many owners with 
zero dollars in purse revenue with a few owners with very 
large purse revenues, the average falls somewhere in be- 
tween — representing a number that’s an average, but perhaps 
not typical. 


Entry fees are the largest and most important revenue scream 
for horse shows, and directly link to rhe amount that a horse 
show can pay to rhe participants in cash and prizes. It is also 
important to recognize that the economic impacts from horse 
shows ate rwt just generated from the profit, but from all of 
the expenses associated with the horse show as well. 

Racetracks are generally the mosr visible revenue generating 
mechanism in the horse industry. Table 19 summarizes the 
average revenues and expenses incurred ft)r racetracks. 


It is important to recognize that Table 17 shows per-horse 
data based on industry averages. On average, across all 
breeds and segments, the annual expenses associated with a 
horse exceed revenues by approximately $1,700. 

The revenue and expense characteristics of operating a typical 
horse show differ from individual horse ownership. Table 
18 summarizes the revenue and expenses associated with a 
single horse show. 

Consistent with the approach applied to horse owncr.ship, 
this table provides information based upon industry averages. 
Revenues and expenses for horse shows may vary widely 
based upon size of the show, geographic location and number 
of participants. 



0) mciosive of purses 



On a per show basis a typical horse show: 

• Generates gros.s revenues of approximately $159,000 

• Generates gross expenses of approximately $136,000 

• Operates at a profit of approximately $23,000 


On average, racetrack operations have revenues nf approxi- 
mately $30.8 million and expenses of approximately $28.8 
millinn, including tax obligations. It is important to note, 
however, that the racetrack profit estimated for each track 
is not necessarily revenues minus expenses (as collected and 
defined in the survey). Depending on geography, each rrack 
has different financial obligations at borh rhe local and/or 
state levels as to what they axe required to pay, either as a 
percentage of net profits or as a percentage of gross revenues 
or both. 
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Section Bight 


The Role of Breeding 


The role of breeding plays a very significant role in the 
horse industry, generating billions in economic impacts 
and thousands of jobs. The breeding of horses has the most 
prominent role in the showing and racing segments of the 
industry, 

Racing can be broken down into three tiers of production: 
racetrack operation.^OTB fecilities, maintaining competitive 
and potentially competitive horses, and breeding, which 
includes maintaining potential and retired breeding horses. 
Each tier is dependent on the other tier for its income. For 
instance, tracks and OTDs generate revenue from the general 
public which attends and/or wagers upon competitive racing 
horses, owners of compering horses derive their income from 
rhe racetracks in the form of purses, and breeders derive their 
income by selling horses to owners who use the horses in 


IN THE Horse Industry 


competition. Breeding plays a significant role in the racing 
industry. The importance of breeding in the racing sector is 
shown by; 

• Approximately 428,000 horses ate involved in the 
breeding process or are transitioning into or our of rhe 
breeding proces.s - in the racing sector alone. 

• Breeding horses in rhe racing .segment produce a direct 
impact for the industry of approximately $2.2 billion and 
a total impact of almost $6 billion. 

• Approximately 39,000 full-time equivalent jobs are 
created directly from breeding activity, a total of 
approximately 100,000 FTE jobs are created when 
considering the indirect and induced impacts. 


Table 20 ' Measures of the Racing Sector by Tier of Production^^, 



\i) Piumoers snown in miiuons 

(2) A smatl number of th« hors« owner survey respondents did not provide adequate information relatir>g to the breed and use of their horse (s). but did provide economic 
impact information, such as revenues, expenses, and employee counts. This economic data has been included in our national and state-total results, but cannot be 
reported by breed and/or use. As a result, reported national and state-level totals for COP impact and ]obs are slightly higher than those reported by breed and use. 
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Breeding also plays a significant role in the showing indus- 
try segment. While the showing segment may not have the 
national attention from races like the Kentucky Eterby or the 
Breeders’ Cup, it features thousands of local, regional and 


national shows. Competitive horse shows have many of the 
same dynamics as racing; shows require horses to compete 
jfbr prizes, and horses ace bred .specifically for the purposes of 
becoming competitive in the show ring. 


Table 21 - Measures of the Showing Sector by Tier of Production^j) 



(2) A small number of the horse owner survey respondents did not provide adequate information relating to the breed and use of their hor5e(5>, but did provide economic 
impact information, such as revenues, expenses, and employee counte. This economic data has been included in our national and state-total results, but cannot be 
reported by breed and/or use. As a result, reported national andstate-level totals for GDP impact and jobs are slightly higher than those reported by breed and use, 



Table 21 tUuscraces rhe significant role breeding plays in the 

showing segment. For instance; 

• Approximately 704,000 horses are involved in the 
breeding pcoce.ss or are transitioning into or out of the 
breeding process — in the showing sector alone. 

• Breeding horses in the showing segment produce a direct 
impact for the industry of approximately $2.3 billion and 
a total impact of almost S6.1 billion. 

• Approximately 34,000 full-time equivalent jobs are creat- 
ed directly from breeding activity, a total of approximately 
94,000 FTE jobs are created when considering rhe indirect 
and induced impacts. 
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Clearh' rhe maintenance of competitive horses and the 
breeding of horses for the purpose of competition is a 
significant contributor to the overall impacts generated by 
the horse industry. 


When considering the racing and showing segments in 
combination with one another, the total impacts from breeding 
are even more significant as shown in Table 22. 


Table 22 - Measures of the Racing and Showing Sectors by Tier of Production^jj 


(1) Numbers shown in miHions 


(2) A small number of the horse owner survey rcspo.ndents did not provide adequate mformation relating to the breed and use of their horse( economic 

impact information, such as revenues, expenses, and employee counts. TWs econorrac data has been included in our national and state-total results, but cannot be 
reported by breed and/or use. As a result, reported nationalandstate-leveltotitoftK GDP impact and jobs are slightly higher than those reported by breed and use. 


For in-stance: 

• Approximately 1,130,000 horse.? are involved in the 
breeding process or are transitioning into or out of the 
breeding process. 

• Breecling produces a direct impact for the industry of 
approximately $4.5 billion and a total impact of 

$12 billion for the horse industry. 

• Approximately 72,000 full-time equivalent jobs are cre- 
ated directly from breeding activity, a total of approxi- 
ma.fely 193,000 FTE jobs are cteated when considering 
the indirect and induced impacts. 

The appropriate classification of a horse daring certain transi- 
tion periods is not always clearly defined. For instance, young 
horses .such as foals, weanlings, yearlings and two-year olds 
are eventually expected to race. However, as rhey have yet 
to start competing, their appropriate classification can be 
debated. For purposes of this study, rhe survey respondents 
were relied upon to determine rhe appropriate classification 
of each horse. 

Tl>e number a( horses involved in these accivitie.s was 
weighted appropriately to develop estimates for the entire 
horse population, consistent with ocher activities throughout 
the report and described in the Technical Appendix. 
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Section Nine 

Comparative Analysis and Breakout of States 


As part of the Economic Impact Study of the U.S. Horse 
Industry, state specific data and additional economic impact 
estimates were generated for a number of “Breakout” states. 
Those states that conttibuted to the funding of the economic 
impact initiative were selected as Breakout States. 


Individual Breakout State reports contain economic impact 
and demographic data relevant to each respective state. 

Table 23 provides a state-by-state comparison highlighting a 
few key economic indicators and industry characteristics. 


Table 23 - Rank Among Breakout States 
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(2) Is not reflective of industry participants under the age of 18 as This population group was excluded from the survey sample 

(3) A small number of the horse owner survey respondents did not provide adequate information relating to the breed and use of their horseis), but did provide 
economic impact information, such as revenues, expenses, and employee counts. This economic data has been included in our national and state-total results, but 
cannot be reported by breed and/or use. As a result, reported national and state-level totals for GOP impact and jobs are slightly higher than those reported by 
breed and use. 
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Horse Counts: 

• Texas, with almost 1 million horses (978,822), has more 
horses than any ocher stare. 

• California and Florida each have over a half-million horses, 
with 698,345 and 500,124 respectively. 

• The 15 Breakout States represent over 51% of the U.S. 
horse population. 

Total Effect on GDP 

• The total effect on GDP is a factor of both the number 

of horses within a state, in conjunction with the number of 
tacetracks and shows. As table 23 illusttates, there is a di- 
rect correlation in many states between the rank of num- 
ber of horses and the total effect on GDP. For instance, 
Texas and California rank 1 and 2 respectively in the 
number of horses, and 1 and 2 in the total GDP contribu- 
tion. While California has fewer horses than Texas, it has 
significantly more racetracks which generate additional 
economic impact. Kentucky, Florida, Ohio, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Wyoming all have essentially the same GDP 
ranking as horse ranking. States such as Louisiana, New 
York and Maryland have a greater impact on GDP than 
each state’s comparatively lower horse ranking due in large 
part to the significant presence of racing in that state. 

• The 15 Breakout States represent approximately 37% of 
the total horse industry US, GDP contribution. 

• All but two of the Breakout States annually contribute at 
least $1 billion to US. GDP, with seven states contribut- 
ing $2 billion Of more. 

Industry Participants 

• Consistent with total horse count, Texas, Florida and Cali- 
fornia all have the most industry participants. 

• The Breakout States represent 53% of the total US. par- 
ticipation in the horse industry. 


Total Effect on FTE Employment; 

• More jobs are created in California (130,000) from horse 
industry activity than any other Breakout State. 

• The horse industry creates approximately 96,000 jobs in 
the State of Kentucky, the 4ch highest among the Break- 
out States and approximately 40,000 more jobs than the 
next highest state (Missouri). 

• With rhe ejcception of Wyoming, every state in the Break- 
out sample has at least 20,000 jobs generated by the U.S. 
horse industry, with seven states having at least 40,000 
jobs generated by the hotse industry. 

State Breakouts are available from the American Horse 

Council Foundation and include additional information for 

each of rhe states included in the comparative table. 
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Sectim Ten 

Capturing Gaming Machine and Electronic 
Wagering in the Economic Impact Analysis 


As part of the survey process, each racetrack and OTB 
facility was asked to provide the fbiiowing key revenue items: 

• Wagering revenue from Thoroughbred, Quarter Horse 
and Srandardbred/other breed racing respectively 

• Total handle from Thoroughbred, Quarter Horse and 
Standardbred/other breed racing respectively 

• Revenue from admissions, concessions, parking and 
programs 

• “Other” revenue (electronic gaming, electronic wagering 
and Inrernet wagering) 

The first three items are straightforward and common 
vernacular to the industry. The fourth, "other revenue,” bears 
additional explanation. 

Electronic Gaming Machines 

Racetracks were queried about the presence of electronic 
gaming machines (“alternative gaming”) at their cracks. For 
purposes of this survey, electronic gaming machines were 
defined as slot machines, video lottery terminals (VLTs), 
video poker, instant racing, electronic pull-cabs, electronic 
keno or any other video based electronic gaming machines. 
Approximately 19% of responding tracks provided data in 
connection with some form of electronic gaming option. 

In the process of analyzing revenue information, it became 
apparent that some cracks included revenues from electronic 
gaming (if provided at the crack), while others cracks did 
not, sometimes for reasons of confidentiality. For this reason, 
it was difficult to determine from survey responses the total 
amount of revenue realized from source.? such as video lottery 
terminals (VLTs) and slot machines, and provide a reliable 


national estimate. Nonetheless, independent pari-mutuel 
wagerir^g revenue estimates available through industry- 
sources confirmed that participating cracks did include 
revenue attributable to alternative forms of gaming in the 
“ocher” revenue section of their survey. As noted, “other” 
revenue may^ include revenues from advance depo.sit wagering 
and Internet-based services in addition to alternative gaming. 

Of the seven cracks offering electronic gaming machines, 
four indicated chat their tracks received 70% or more of 
their total revenue from this form of wagering. The average 
percentage of wagering revenues derived from electronic 
gaming machines was approximately 58% of total revenues. 

The majority of tracks that responded to the survey did 
not offer alternarive gaming, reflecting the relative scarcity 
of racetrack/casino facilities ("racinos”) among the total 
population of racetracks in 2003.(^5 As a re,sult, the sample 
size for racinos was too small to draw firm conclusions about 
the use of electronic gaming for the entire industry. 

In addition, the survey did not attempt to capture the extent 
of non-electronic forms of alternative gaming such as card 
clubs, which in 2003 existed only at racetracks in California, 
Florida and Minnesota. 

In lieu of adequate survey data regarding electronic gaming, 
published data and citations to Web-based resources are 
included below. Ir should be noted that revenues from 
alternative gaming sources for a particular state may include 
non-horse facilities such as greyhound tracks or other stand- 
alone facilities. The figures on the following page should 
not be added to any economic impact or revenue number 
expressed elsewhere in thi.s report, but may be used as 
anecdotal evidence of the size and scope of electronic gaming 
as a sector of the horse industry. 


Pootnoie: 

(1) In 2003, nine states - Arkansas, Deiaware, Iowa, Louisiana, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island and West Virginia - had authorized slotsAideo gaming at 
pari-mutuel horse racing facilities. New York, however, had not yet inst^ed any gaming machines at the end of 2003 and Rhode island's were not located at horse 
racing facilities, leaving only seven states with economic impactsAwenues from attemative gaming. 
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According to state gaming regulatory agencies, six states 
showed significant revenues from electronic gaming machines 
at horse racing facilities. 

Table 24 - Gaming Machines at Racetracks - 2003^^^ 


(1) information provided by The Jockey Club, the National ThOTOughbred Racing 
Association, Breeders' Cup Limited, and International Gaming and Wagering 
Business. 

In New Mexico, a “before and after” Impact of gaming 
legislation on rhe horse racing industry reported that within 
three years of enactment, tax revenues, purses, operaring 
expenses and jobs increased exponentially. 


Table 25 - Gaming Machines at New Mexico Horse Tracks 



In a 2003. the University of Arizona Racetrack Industry 
Program conducted a srudy of the effects of gaming at 
racetracks on breeding and the racing product. Their 
finding indicated that the number of breeding scallions and 
mares, fbais bom in-scate and average yearling sale prices 
at auction increased substantially in four of five U.S. states 
surveyed - Delaware, Iowa, New Mexico and West Virginia. 
Only Louisiana did not see a substantial increase until 2004 
when slot machines replaced video poker machines at the 
horse tracks with a .significant, almost 500%, increase in the 
numbers of machines. The quality of the racing product in 
terms of average number of horses per race, number of race 
days and races, and number of allowance and stakes races 
increased significantly in rhe same four states, especially 
when compared to surrounding states. 


Electronic Wagering and Internet Wagering 

Racetracks and off-track betting facilities were asked to 
indicate a presence of elecctonic wagering or advance deposit 
wagering at their respective facility. Fot purposes of this 
surv^, electronic wagering w'as defined as off-track betting 
techn(rf.ogy chat ailcjws for wagering by way of cable, phone, 
wire, or any other technology (excluding Internet) that is 
remote from the racetrack sire. A total of 12 respondents 
reported the utilization of electronic wagering. These 
respondents that reported the use of electronic wagering 
indicated the revenue their respective track realized from 
this form of wagering ranged from \% to 90% annually. The 
average percentage of total revenues derived from electronic 
wagering was approximately 38%. 

Because the survey querietl only racetracks and off-track 
betting facilities, the scope of the electronic or advance 
deposit wagering industry may be understated. According 
to a 2002 Bear Stearns report, “The Global Account 
Wagering Industry; What Treasures Does It Hold?”, more 
than 23 advance deposit w'agering industry suppliers (many 
operating indc|jendent of any racetrack) exist in the United 
States. Additionally, the survey reflects statistics from 
2003, when electronic and advance dejxjsit wagering had 
only begun to show its promise as a pari-muruel wagering 
service. According to The Jockey Club and Equibase LLC, 
an estimated 15.2% of the total wagering on U.S. horse 
racing in 2003 was derived from telephone and Internet 
based account wagering. Tills is a substantial increase from 
estimates of 6.2% and 10.0% in 2001 and 2002, respeaively. 
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Finally, tracks were asked to indicate the use of the internet 
to accept wagers through the racetrack. For purposes of this 
study, Internet wagering was defined as off-track betting 
technology that allows for wagering through the Internet or 
closed-loop online system by way of personal computer or 
hand-held device or any ocher technology (excluding phone 
betting) chat is remote from the racetrack site. A total of 
19% of the racetrack respondent sample offered some form of 
Internet wagering. Six of the seven tracks providing Internet 
wagering reported that the percentage of total revenues col- 
lected through Internet wagering was 5% or less. 


One track reported that Internee wagering represented 13% of 
total wagering revenue. 

As with electronic (off-track) wagering, surveys of racetrack- 
operated Internet wagering sites may understate the scope of 
fhis growing service sector, which in 2004 was believed to have 
handled an estimated $2 billion (13%) in U.S. pari-mutuel 
wagers. 

Additional information on electronic gaming machines, as well 
as electronic and Internet wagering in the U.S. pari-mutuel 
industry may be found in the box below. 
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Section Eleven 

Summary of Protect Methodology 


introduction 

This section provides a summary of the primary data 
collection approach and methodology used to estimate 
economic impacts. Full details are included in the Technical 
Appendix. 

The primary data sources of the estimates presented in this 
report are derived from four broad surveys of horse industry 
participants — horse owner/industry suppliers, racetracks, 
off-track betting organizations, and horse show managers/ 
organizers, 

Basic Approach 

The 2005 study used an electronic-based surveying approach 
as its primary data collection mechanism <in conrrasc to the 
1996 study, which relied exclusively on the use of hard copy 
surveys to collect the survey data). The primary mode of 
data collection was through an Internet Web site for which 
respondents were provided a pass code. An on-line reporting 
tool was developed to monitor survey returns, with electronic 
surveys being tabulated instantaneously once submitted 
through the Internet. Surveys were collected primarily 
during the second half of 2004, and thus, respondents were 
asked to report on calendar year 2003 information, likely 
having the benefit of a 2003 tax return. 

Postcard invitations asking individuals co participate in 
the study were sent co every individual/organizacion in the 
sampling frame over the period of five days. For a portion 
of the horse owner/industry supplier sample, an Inviration 
(both a first invitation and/or follow-up) was sent via e- 
mail. Prior to the e-mail distribution, we confirmed that 
a sampling bias was not being introduced into the survey 
frame by excluding those horse owner/indusrry suppliers 
witliout an e-mail record. For the horse show, racetrack 
and OTB segments, phone prompts were also made. Hard 
copy surveys were also available to members of the sample 
population(s) without access to a readily available compurer. 


In general, participation in this study was relatively 
strong. For example, 27,951 horse owner/induscry suppliers 
participated in the survey process, with 18,648 individuals 
providing complete and usable .surveys. This represents an 
increase of approximately 400% from the total number of 
parcicipancs in 1996. 

Survey Content and Development 

Each survey was designed co collect operating and financial 
information relevant to each of the four industry segments. 
For example, racetracks were asked to provide itemized 
revenue atxd expenses, on- and off-track handle, employees, 
type and number of races hosted, value of assets, capital 
exp>endicures, taxes paid, and other pertinent financial/ 
operational information. The Horse Show Manager/ 
Organizer survey focused on the operational charactecistics 
of the horse show(s) the individual managed/organized. 
Questions focused on types of shows, number of employees, 
number of attendees, number of horses involved, raxes paid, 
as well a.s an itemized list of revenues and expenses. 

The Horjje Owner/Industry Supplier survey contained the 
most questions of the four surveys. This survey focused 
upon the respondent’s primary cole in the industry, the 
activities the owner/supplier engaged in within the industry, 
the number and type of horses owned, their ownership status 
(sole versus shared ownership), horse-related capital expenses, 
number of employees, the primary use of their horses, raxes 
paid, as well as asking for an itemized list of revenues and 
expenses pertinent to all of their horse-related activiries. 

This survey also asked a series of demographic que.stions 
useful in developing a profile of the horse owner/industry 
supplier segment. 

All four of these hard copy survey tools are included at the 
conclusion of the Technical Appendix. 
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Collecting Names for the Survey Sample 

An industry-wide list consisting of names for each of t±ie four 
industry segments was created using a compilation of state 
and association membership lists. Membership information 
was gathered from approximately 80 different horse owner/ 
industry supplier organizations and affiliates (a 300% 
increase over the number of participating organizations in 
the 1996 study). The Horse Show List was generated from 
the combined lists of 13 different showing organizations. 
OTB and Racetrack lists are more static (e.g. the number of 
racetracks and OTBs remains relatively consistent year-to- 
year) and were generated from information maintained by 
the Project Steering Committee and from Equibase. 

The list of names and addresses was cleansed and validated. 
Table 1 presents the number of usable addresses obtained 
through this process. With the exception of the Horse 
Owner/Industry Supplier survey, each list was sampled in its 
entirety. 

Table 26 - Number of Usable Addresses Before and After 


Removal of Dupiicates^^^ 



.IiHlII Mljl.'. IHl'. > ~ >' 


(1) SiX'hundr«d and two OTB outlets received postcard invitations to participate. 
The OTB survey sample was later included within the racetrack sample as 
explained in the Technical Appendix. 


Horse Owner Survey 

Bor the Horse Owner/Industry Supplier segment, a stratified 
random sample was selected from rhe 747,400 names. 

Horse owners and industry suppliers were divided into two 
basic groups; economically motivated horse owner/industry 
suppliers and recreational owners/parricipanrs. We assumed 
a comprehensive sampling frame for the economically 
motivated industry participants (i.e. we observed the entire 
ptopulation) and a representative sampling frame for the 
recreational participants. Our approach is comparable to the 
structure that was used in the 1996 study. 

The individuals for both sampling frames came from 
the numerous associarion and commercial lists thar were 
collected for this purpose. The methodology for determining 
the population for recreational owners is described in 
additional detail. 

There were two issues that needed to be considered in 
preparing the lists for drawing the sample: the removal of 
duplicate names and the construction of sampling strata. 

The first issue was a matter of making a unique database 
from rhe various lists collected. The lists contained a number 
of duplicate names and addresses (i.e. the same individual 
appears on different lists) and we wanted to ensure that each 
individual selected received only one copy of rhe survey. 
Second, to make meaningful statements for each of the 
specific breakout groups (breed and state), the overall sample 
was broken into strata and the sample was selected based on 
the following categories: 

1. Thoroughbred Lists 

2. Quarter Horse Lists 
3- Other Breed Lists 

4. Non-Breed Association Lists 

5. Retail/Commercial List.s 

The mapping of the individual lists to their specific group 
and removal of duplicate names is detailed in the Technical 
Appendix. 
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As nored above, we assumed that the association lists 
provided the full population of the economically motivated 
owners. Given the sampling scheme, we needed to estimate 
the population of the non-economically motivated or 
recreational owmers. To accomplish this we used assumptions 
similar to those used in the 199^ study. In particular, we 
took advantage of the fact that there was an overlap between 
the a.ssociacion lists and the retail lists. Foe example, 
individuals on the American Quarter Hotse Association 
list were also found on the retail lists such as HotseCity. 
com. We assumed that non-economically motivated 
owners belonged ro the retail lists in the same proportion as 
economically motivated owners. We allowed this proportion 
CO vary by state. For example, if in one state we observed 
25% of the economicaliy motivated owners were also on a 
retail list, we assumed that the non-economically motivated 
owners on the retail list represented 25% of the total number 
of non-economically motivated owners. That is, to determine 
the relevant population for this group, we would inflate the 
number of non-economically motivated owners observed on 
our list-s by a facror of four. 

The overall survey response data was captured electronically 
and combined to form our sample data. After a data 
cleansing and validation process (detailed in the Technical 
Appendix), the database contained approximately 18,648 
usable responses. 

In designing the sampling methodology, we estimated the 
total number of horse owners and industry suppliers both 
nationally and by .state using the association and membership 


lists provitkd to us by the Project Steering Committee. This 
process was described above. Based upon the number of 
responses we received from each state and stratum, we then 
extrapolated the responses from the survey both to state and 
national totals. 

Horse Show Survey 

For the Horse Show Industry? segment, we employed an 
exhaustive sampling approach. In an exhaustive sampling 
approach, every name/organization included in the database 
receives a solicitation to participate. This approach could be 
used in this instance because this segment has a relatively 
small number of names/organizacions when compared to 
the hotse owner/industry supplier sample, and therefore 
the associated postage, printing and distribution costs were 
within the project budget. 

We identifled 4,865 horse showing organizations as the 
national population of the Horse Showing Industry. This 
group would include shows such as the AQHA World 
Championship Show and the Rolex Kentucky Three Day 
Event and very small local and regional shows. We received 
186 survey responses from this group, for a response rate of 
3.82%. 
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Racetrack and OTB Survey 

For the Racetrack Industry segment, we also employed an 
exhaustive sampling approach, We identified 122 primary 
racing tracks, both Thoroughbred and non-Thoroughbred, 
nationally for this study. 

Although originally the survey had intended to include ofF- 
crack betting facilities, we received only six survey responses 
from these types of facilities. After carefully reviewing data 
from many different industry sources including Equibase, 
the Association of Racing Commissioners International, 

The Jockey Club, the 2004 Trotting and Pacing Guide, 
state racing summaries, the Thoroughbred Times Racing 
Almanac and others, it was concluded that the OTB revenue 
information was being reported in the total handle figures 
reported by participating racetracks. Therefore, to eliminate 
the possibility of double-counting, we relied exclusively on 
the racetrack sample to provide information of the racing 
segment of the industry. Impacts attributable to OTBs arc 
captured in the indirect and induced effects. 

We received 47 raw completed surveys from racetracks; 14 
from telephone interviews and 33 from completed electronic 
surveys. However, some of the telephone surveys were 
follow-up surveys from the .same tracks that had completed 
electronic surveys, so the final number of completed unique 
surveys represented 41 cracks, including six responses from 
non-racing venues such as steeplechase events and state/ 
counry fair events. Removing these responses from the 
surveys resulted in 35 survey responses. 



Derivation of Economic Impacts 

To calculate the overall economic impact of the horse 
industry we used the IMPLAN economic impact assessment 
modeling software. IMPLAN is a widely used input-output 
model of the U.S. economy to measure aggregate economic 
effects. In this study IMPLAN was used to calculate the 
economic impact generated by: 1) operating expenditures and 
2) compensation to employees. 

The total economic impact of operating expenditures by 
horse owners, racetracks and shows is defined as the sum of 
direct, indirect and induced effects. Direct expenditures 
were classified in various expense categories. For horse 
owners, for example, we used categories ranging from 
Eeed, Bedding and Grooming supplies to expenditures 
on Equipment and Structures. These direct expenditures 
trigger incremental expenditures called indirect effects. 

As an example, the construction of a new building will 
require expenditures on building materials. These building 
materials themselves require additional expenditures on raw 
materials, and so on. The IMPLAN input-output model 
produces multipliers for 509 industries to summatize the 
chain of subsequent expendicutes. In order to calculate the 
direct effects we first determined the industries that are 
represented within each expense category. The multiplier 
for each expense category was then calculated as the output- 
weighted average of the different industry output multipliers. 
For U.S. total calculations we used national output levels; for 
the individual state calculations we used state output levels. 
To estimate the indirect output effects we used the Type I 
industry output multipliers as calculated by the IMPLAN 
model. We similarly calculated induced effect multipliers for 
each expense category. 

Induced effects are caused by the additional expenditures 
received by the employees at each stage in the chain of 
subsequent expenditures caused by the initial direct 
expenditures. To estimate the induced ouepur effeas we 
used the Type N industry output multipliers as calculated 
by the IMPLAN model. To calculate the impact of these 
expenditures on employment we used the employment 
mulcipliets as calculated by the IMPLAN model in a similar 
fashion. 

To estimate the additional output impact caused by the 
direct employee compensation we calculated a weighted 
average output multiplier on the distribution of consumption 
expenditures across all IMPLAN industries. We similarly 
calculated the employment effect associated with direct 
employee comp>ensation. 
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Handling of Taxes 


In estimating the total economic impact of the horse 
industry, we had to account for payments of taxes by horse 
industry participants. Taxes are deemed a “leakage” when 
estimating economic impacts, as the dollars paid in taxes 
do not induce spending or hiring in the private sector. In 
the Horse Owner/Industry Suppliers segment, employee 
compensation amounts are reduced by taxes to reflect the 
fact that employees of the horse industry spend only after-tax 
wages directly in the economy. As previously stated, profits 
are ignored for Horse Owner/Industry Suppliers. In the 
Horse Show and Racing Industry .segments, we also reduced 
employee compensation amounts by estimated tax amounts. 
Profits from these segments are included, and profits are 
assumed to be di.stributed to owners, and then taxed at 
personal tax rates before being introduced into the economy 
to stimulate indirect and induced spending and economic 
activity. 

We used a blended federal, state, and local personal income 
tax rate for each state, based on statistics from the Tax 
Foundation, and applied these rates when calculating indirect 
and induced economic activity. 
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ANIMAL SHELTER FACILITY LIST 
Ability to Accept Horses 


Reoresentative 

Location 

Humane Societv / 
Animal Shelter 

Aware of Horse Rescue 
Facility in Area 

Leonard Boswell 

Des Moines, lA 

(515)262-9203 
Horses' accepted 

YES 

Kirsten Gillibrand 

Hudson, NY 

(518) 828-6044 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Steve Kagen 

Green Bay, WI 

(920) 469-31 10 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Tim Holden 

St. Clair, PA 

(570) 622-7769 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Joe Baca 

San Bernardino, CA 

(909) 882-2934 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Denis Cardoza 

Atwater, CA 

(209) 725-0273 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Nicholas Lampson 

Stafford, TX 

(713)433-6421 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Joe Donnelly 

Granger, IN 

(574) 255-4726 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Jim Costa 

Fresno, CA 

(559)225-5715 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Timothy Mahoney 

Sebring, FL 

(863) 655-1522 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Bob Etheridge 

Greenville, NC 

(252)413-7247 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Michael Rogers 

Anniston, AL 

(256) 236-1581 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Steve King 

Kiron, lA 

(712)655-2012 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Virginia Foxx 

Clemmons, NC 

(336)721-1303 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Mike Conaway 

Midland, TX 

(432) 689-0999 
Horses not accepted 

YES 

Jean Schmidt 

Cincinnati, OH 
Clermont County 

(513) 732-8854 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Adrian Smith 

Gering, NE 

(308) 635-0922 
Horses not accepted 

NO 

Tim Walberg 

Tipton, MI 

(517)263-9111 
Horses not accepted 

NO 
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SUPPLEMENTAL QUESITONS FOR THE RECORD FOR 
MR. GENE BAUR 

LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND POULTRY 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MAY 8, 2007 


Committee on Agriculture Staff 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry Staff Director — Chandler Goule 
(202) 225-8407 

Question Submitted by: 

The Honorable Steve King 
Legislative Contact — Brent Boydston 
(202)225-4426 

Mr. Baur you testified that “bulls and boars arc manually stimulated by farm workers in 
order to bring about ejaculation and semen collection. Such behavior could be 
considered bestiality and a violation of the law if not performed in the name of 
agricultural production.” 

Does Farm Sanctuary support or oppose bestiality? 

Farm Sanctuary opposes bestiality. 

Do you personally support or oppose bestiality? 

I personally oppose bestiality. 

Does Farm Sanctuary support or oppose FI.R. 1592, Hate Crimes Legislation? 

H.R. 1592 is not within Farm Sanctuary’s issue area. We have not analyzed the bill and 
do not have an official position on this legislation. 

Do you personally support or oppose H.R. 1592, Hate Crimes Legislation? 

I am not familiar with H.R. 1592 and cannot provide an opinion about the legislation in 
particular. However, I am personally opposed to hate crimes, cruelty and intolerance. 


1 
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SUPPLEMENTAL QUESITONS FOR THE RECORD TO 
MR. WAYNE PACELLE 

LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND POULTRY 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MAY 8, 2007 


Committee on Agriculture Staff 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry Staff Director — Chandler Goule 
(202) 225-8407 

Question Submitted by: 

The Honorable Steve King 
Legislative Contact — Brent Boydston 
(202)225-4426 

To Wayne Pacelle: 

1 . In your reply to my original question regarding your Op-Ed in the Sioux City Journal, you 
referenced your claim that it is illegal to consume horse flesh in America, saying “I have never 
made that specific claim in any other piece, as a perusal of any other op-ed or weh piece I have 
authored on the subject would confirm”. You continue by explaining that your original 
submission was 1200 words but was shorted to 800 words and your statement “it is illegal to 
consume horse flesh in America-a good law” had its meaning altered. Can you provide me with 
your original 1200 word editorial? 

WP Response: No, but I’d be happy to discuss the issue with you personally if you wish, 

2. In your reply to my written question from the May 8, 2007 hearing before the House 
Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee you did not answer my first question, “please cite 
the statute(s) that forbid(s) consumption of horse flesh in America” and instead said “The 
Congress made it illegal to use federal dollars to inspect horse meat for human consumption, and 
several states— California and Texas among them — ban the slaughter of horses for human 
consumption”, I ask my question again: please cite the statute(s) that forbid(s) consumption 
of horse flesh in America. In the 109'^ Congress, during debate on the House floor during 
consideration of H.R. 503, Chairman Peterson said “I don't believe it is illegal to consume horse 
meat in the United States. If you want to shoot your horse and butcher it and eat it, you can do it. 
So people need to understand that, number one,” Do you believe that it is legal or illegal to 
consume horse flesh in the United States? 

WP Response: There is no federal law barring consumption of horse meat in the United States, 
but a number of states bar slaughtering horses for human consumption - including California and 
Texas. Illinois is the latest state to enact a law to ban the slaughtering of horses for human 
consumption. These statutes do not appear to bar individuals from consuming horse meat. I am 
attaching a chart that provides more specific information about the state laws dealing with horse 
slaughter. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL QUESITONS FOR THE RECORD FOR 
MR. GENE BAUR 

LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND POULTRY 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MAY 8, 2007 


Committee on Agriculture Staff 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry Staff Director — Chandler Goule 
(202) 225-8407 

Question Submitted by: 

The Honorable Steve King 
Legislative Contact — Brent Boydston 
(202)225-4426 

Mr. Baur you testified that “bulls and boars are manually stimulated by farm workers in 
order to bring about ejaculation and semen collection. Such behavior could be 
considered bestiality and a violation of the law if not performed in the name of 
agricultural production.” 

Does Farm Sanctuary support or oppose bestiality? 

Farm Sanctuary opposes bestiality. 

Do you personally support or oppose bestiality? 

I personally oppose bestiality. 

Does Farm Sanctuary support or oppose H.R. 1592. Hate Crimes Legislation? 

H.R. 1 592 is not within Farm Sanctuary’s issue area. We have not analyzed the bill and 
do not have an official position on this legislation. 

Do you personally support or oppose H.R. 1592, Hate Crimes Legislation? 

1 am not familiar with H.R. 1 592 and cannot provide an opinion about the legislation in 
particular. However, 1 am personally oppo.sed to hate crimes, cruelty and intolerance. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL QUESITONS FOR THE RECORD FOR 
MR. WAYNE PACELLE 

LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND POULTRY 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MAY 8, 2007 


Committee on Agriculture Staff 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry Staff Director — Chandler Goule 
(202) 225-8407 

Question Submitted by: 

The Honorable Steve King 
Legislative Contact — Brent Boydston 
(202)225-4426 

1) Your piece in the May 10, 2006, edition of the Sioux City Journal states “it is illegal to 
consume horse flesh in America-a good law.” Yet during the committee hearing on May 8, 2007, 
you flatly denied making that statement by saying “1 don’t believe 1 ever said that.” Please cite 
the statutc(s) that forbid(s) consumption of horse flesh in the United States. 

Response: During the May 8th hearing, I replied to Rep. King on this subject by asking for the 
source of the quote, since I did not feel comfortable confirming or denying the quote without 
seeing a citation and its context. I am pleased that he has now provided the original source 
(rather than the Kingwatch.com web site), which was an op-ed published by the Sioux City 
Journal on May 10, 2006. As originally submitted to the Sioux City Journal, the piece was 
nearly 1 200 words, and it had to be cut to 800 or so words for publication. The original text 1 
had submitted made reference to the amendments approved in the House and Senate in 2005 - 
overwhelmingly by votes of 269-1 58 in the House and 69-28 in the Senate - during 
consideration of the KY 2006 Agriculture Appropriations .Act, to ban the use of federal funds for 
any inspections of horse or horse flesh for human consumption. In the editing of the piece, the 
line was shortened, and the meaning altered. I have never made that specific claim in any other 
piece, as a perusal of any other op-ed or web piece 1 have authored on the subject would confirm. 
The Congress made it illegal to use federal dollars to inspect horse meat for human consumption, 
and several states - California and Texas among them — ban the slaughter of horses for human 
consumption. 


2) In your prepared testimony to the House Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy and Poultry on 
May 8 2007, you state “scientific studies have pointed to the possibility that pigs, whose diet can 
include ground-up cattle remains, may harbor a porcine form of mad cow disease”. Experts in 
TSE's have debunked this myth time and again. What's your source for such an alannist 
statement? 
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Response (taken from our website, www.hsus.org 



British government researchers proved that pigs are indeed susceptible to infection 
v^ith bovine spongiform encephalopathy or "mad cow disease" in research published in 
1990 in The Veterinary Record, the official scientific journal of the British Veterinary 
Association. ’ in a memoranduh|to the Veterinary Laboratories Agency of the United 
Kingdom, one of the researchers -Explained that the study provided •, “incontrovertible 
evidence of the transmtssibility of BSE to the pig,'”^ » if ■ .! * ■ . 


A number of studies have even suggested a link between pork consumption and 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, an invariably fatal brain disease affecting humans. A 
published in 1985 in the prestigioas Amerkm Journai of Epiderniolosy,^ concluc 
that “consumptioh’of pork as wetl as it%. processed products (e.g., ham, scrapple 
be considered as risk factors In the dev^^pent of Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease.” 
study was co-authored by Dr. D. Carletdn Gajdusek, recipient of the Nobel Prize 
Medicine for his research on the^ braif^^ases. 


Dr. Paul Brown, former medical directoh; 
expressed concern in 1996 that pigs and [ 
and passing it on to humans. “It’s specule 

New Scientist.'' -- -v • "''V'fi’j 'i 


The Euiopcan Un'on has follow 
Organization® and banned the.; 
preventive measure against m 
continues in the United States 


The National Pork Producers §ounc 
pig” disease have ever been^lscov 
Reports), however, has petitioned 
into a case in which ;’ U S Departr 
cluster of suspect pigs in New York 


xurring cases of “mad 
fputitisher of Consumer 
“open an invesl’g,."on 
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One reason we may not be.detect1ng:t1ieitfsease m.pigs is that-it could take up to 16 
months after exposure for thean1rflaf:fc^ye|pj|&iei;^ise^fe,?> while pigs raised for 
food in the United States are typically slaughtered at less than 6 months of age. ^ The 
British scientists Whose 1990 study showed that pigs were susceptible to mad cow mA 
disease wrote in an internal mertKsrandum that “it is plausible pigs co«WI>e 
preclinically infected with BSE, but since so few are allowed to reach-^t^jljood this 
has not been ' o-j’ ’<.d is a clinical disease " 


A 2004 review in tnc jownat cf Neuroscience ( full text ) goes further and suggest: 
there may in fact be < 'Sis of infected and infectious pigs who are “subclimcal ” 
meaning they don’t display any symptoms and could therefore fly under industry 
radar.® -T-i.-’.,’ • 


It is understandable that pork industry representatives, would try to downplay the risk, 
By ignoring the science, though, they are-doing a disservice to their producers andas 
theii- customers. And ignoring something doesn't make it so. I'd invite the naysayers tO; 
take a look at our supporting references: 


1 . Dawson M, Wells GA, Parker BN, So 


■I E, Asher 


ientist. April 


:o/f£y Weekly Review. 
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6. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 2001. Part I: reference .of swine health and 
management in the United States^ 2000. National Animal Health Monitoring 

• System. Fort Collins, CO. #N338.0801. 

7. Memorandum from Dr. H. Pickles Med ISD/3 to Dr. Richardson PD and Mrs. 
Shorsby MCA. Experimental porcine spongiform encephalopathy. BSE23/1 0058. 
'August 23, 1990^ "''r-'.’ ' -J 

8. Castilla J, Gutierrez-Adan A, Brun A, et al. Subclinical bovine spongiform 

encephalopathy infection in transgenic mice expressing porcine prion protein. 
Journal of Neuroscience. 2004; 24:5063-9. \ 
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SUPPLEMENTAL QUESITONS FOR THE RECORD TO 
MR. WAYNE PACELLE 


LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND POULTRY 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MAY 8, 2007 


CommiUee on Agricullure Staff 

Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultrv Staff Director — Chandler Goule 
(202) 225-8407 

Question Submitted by: 

The Honorable Steve King 
Legislative Contact — Brent Boydston 
(202)225-4426 

To Wayne Pacelle: 

1 . In your reply to my original question regarding your Op-Ed in the Sioux City Journal, you 
referenced your claim that it is illegal to consume horse flesh in America, saying “1 have never 
made that specific claim in any other piece, as a perusal of any other op-ed or web piece I have 
authored on the subject would confirm”. You continue by explaining that your original 
.submission was 1200 words but was shorted to 800 words and your statement “it is illegal to 
consume horse flesh in America-a good law” had its meaning altered. Can you provide me with 
your original 1200 word editorial? 

WP Response: No, but I’d be happy to discuss the issue w'ith you personally if you wish. 

2. In your reply to my written question from the May 8, 2007 hearing before the House 
Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee you did not answer my first question, “please cite 
the statute(s) that forbid(s) consumption of horse flesh in America” and instead said “The 
Congress made it illegal to use federal dollars to inspect horse meat for human consumption, and 
several states — California and Texas among them — ban the slaughter of horses for human 
consumption". I ask my question again: please cite the statute(s) that forbid(s) consumption 
of horse flesh in America. In the 1 09"' Congress, during debate on the House fioor during 
consideration of H.R. 50-'), Chairman Peterson said ”1 don’t believe it is illegal to consume horse 
meat in the United States. If you want to shoot your horse and butcher it and cat it, you can do it. 
So people need to understand that, number one.” Do you believe that it is legal or illegal to 
consume horse tlcsh in the United States? 

WP Response: There is no federal law barring consumption of horse meat in the United States, 
but a number of states bar slaughtering horses for human consumption - including California and 
Texas, Illinois is the latest state to enact a law to ban the slaughtering of horses for human 
consumption. These statutes do not appear to bar individuals from consuming horse meat. I am 
attaching a chart that provides more specific information about the state laws dealing with horse 
slaughter. 
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